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In its issue of September 23 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN published a brief report from its Denver corre- 
spondent regarding the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the case of E. J. Lynch, in- 
ternal revenue tax collector, vs. H. V. Hornby over an 
income tax question, and in that issue also commented 
editorially upon the matter. It is now in receipt of an 
extensive copy of the opinion in this case and also in 
the allied case of E. J. Lynch vs. Henry Turrish, which 
was the leading of the two opinions. This presents a 
number of points of very special interest to the lumber 
industry, which will here be carefully reviewed. 

To a considerable extent the same principle is in- 
volved which was settled in the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth District 
in the case of E. J. Doyle, collector of internal revenues, 
vs. Mitchell Bros. Co., at Cadillac, Mich. In that case, 
which was reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
July 8, the Court decided that the value of timber as 
converted into lumber was not income but merely a 
liquidation of assets. 

The two Minnesota cases go much farther. Henry 
Turrish was a stockholder in the Payette Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., which organized in 1903 and invested its 
eapital in Idaho timberlands. It had no activities other 
than the holding of these Jands, which by March 1, 
1913, had doubled in value. In March of that year 
Mr. Turrish and other stockholders gave an option on 
their stock at double the par value, but the purchasers 
finally elected to buy the property of the corporation 
rather than its capital stock. This transaction was com- 
pleted in March, 1914, and the proceeds of the sale were 
distributed among the original stockholders in payments 
amounting to twice the original par value of their stock. 
The collector of internal revenue claimed this as income 
for the year 1914, which contention was the point at 
issue. It was not claimed in this case that any part of 
the increase in value of the timber holdings occurred 
during the period covered by the income tax law. To 
quote, however, from the language of the opinion: 

‘Counsel for the United States, however, contends 
that the $79,975 which measures the increase in the value 
of the stock of the plaintiff between 1903 and March 1, 
1913, derived from the gradual advance during that 
time of the value of the timber land of the corporation 
1s taxable as his income (1) because he had no interest 
in the increased value of the property of the corporation 
until the dividend which distributed the proceeds of the 
sale of its property was declared in 1914; (2) because 
upon this distribution and not before he first obtained 
an interest in this increased value and thus in 1914 for 
the first time it became income to him; and (3) because 
this $79,975 was derived from a dividend received by 
him in 1914, To sustain the first two contentions coun- 
sel invokes the general rule that a stockholder has no 
legal titie or right to the income, gains or profits of his 
Corporation until the dividends of that income, or of 
those sins or profits, have been declared, and cites 
Hyatt «. Allen, 56 N. Y. 553, and like cases in sup- 
Port o: that rule. But the tax authorized by the act 
under consideration is an annual tax on the income, 
gains 0: profits arising or accruing ‘after March 1, 1913, 

° colendar year preceding the levy, and neither the 
rule itsolf nor any rational application of it is deter- 
Minative of the question in what year this alleged income 
accrued or arose, or of the question whether the pro- 
ceeds of the dividend were income or capital. If it 
— then the entire $159,950 would, by the same mark, 
ave become his income, gains and profits when the dis- 


ti " was made in 1914, for it was all distributed to 
hl the same dividend, and until that dividend was 
red 


he had no better legal title or right to any of 
® property of the corporation or to the proceeds of 
any 0° it than he had to the increased value of its 
timber tand,?? 

. Upon this contention the opinion of the Court as de- 
Were’ by Judge Sanborn is as follows: 


cn Tt ‘s true that a corporation holds the legal title of, 
and right to manage, control and convey its property 


a stockholder is without that title and right. 


But, after all, the corporation is nothing but the hand or 
tool of the stockholders in which they hold its property 
for their benefit. They are the equitable and beneficial 
owners of all its property and it is the mere holder 
and manager of it for them. The benefit of every in- 
crease in the value of its property is their benefit and the 
injury of every decrease of the value of its property is 
their injury. They may by appropriate action at any 
time require and compel it to sell all its property and to 
distribute its proceeds among them, and may thus strip 
it of all its capital, all its income, surplus, gains and 
profits and leave it penniless. So, in reality, as against 
its stockholders, a corporation has no, and they have 
all the beneficial interest in its property. Every sub- 
stantial increase in the value of its property immedi- 
ately and proportionately increases the actual value of 
their stock and every substantial decrease of its value 
immediately and proportionately decreases the actual 
value of their stock. Whether the value of the property 
of a corporation is increased by a gradual advance thru 
a series of years of the value of the same real or per- 
sonal property held thruout, or by undivided income, 
gains or profits the actual value of its stock is imme- 
diately and proportionately increased and the holders of 
that stock may at any time convey their respective bene- 
ficial interests in that enhanced value in those undi- 
vided profits and in all the other property of the cor- 
poration by sale, gift or devise. The Collector v. Hub- 
bard, 12 Wall. 1. The position that a stockholder in a 
corporation has no interest in the enhanced value of its 
property or in its undivided income, gains, profits or 
surplus until a dividend thereof is declared is untenable 
and may not prevail.’’ 


The opinion then quotes provisions of the income tax 
law regarding income and deduction and then makes 
the application of the law in the following language: 


‘¢ All the value of the property of the corporation and 
all the value of the stock of the plaintiff, whether it was 
due to capital assets, or income, or gains, or profits, 
or all of these combined, had arisen and accrued and had 
become their property before March 1, 1913. Words in 
a statute ought not to be given a retrospective operation 
unless they are so clear, strong and imperative that no 
other meaning can be annexed to them or unless the 
intention of the legislature can not be otherwise satis- 
fied. United States v. Burr, 159 U. 8. 78, United States 
v. American Sugar Co., 202 U. 8. 563, 577. The provi- 
sions of this law that the normal tax shall be levied 
annually upon the net income arising or accruing in the 
preceding calendar year, that so far as this case is con- 
cerned all the provisions relative to the levying of the 
normal tax shall apply to the levying of the additional 
tax, that the normal tax shall be computed on the re- 
mainder of the net income of each person accruing dur- 
ing each preceding calendar year ending December 31, 
except that for the year ending December 31, 1913, it 
shall be computed on the net income accruing from 
March 1 to December 31, leave no doubt that the Con- 
gress intended to and did exclude from the burdens of 
the taxes it imposed by the Income Tax Act of Oct. 3, 
1913, all income, gains and profits of every kind which 
had arisen or accrued prior to March 1, 1913. It clearly 
intended to leave and surely did leave all the income, 
gains, profits which had accrued or arisen prior to that 
date whether they were in the form of divided or undi- 
vided surplus, income, gains or profits as free from every 
income tax it imposed and as absolutely the property 
of their respective legal and equitable owners as was 
any of their original capital or property. Now, the sub- 
sequent change by sale, distribution or otherwise of the 
form of property held on March 1, 1913, without thereby 
enhancing its value or causing any gain, profit or in- 
come to its holders, as from real to personal property, 
or from stock to cash, does not subject it to the income 
tax, because it produces no gain, profit or income; it 
leaves the value of the property the same after as before 
the change. And as the sale of the property of the 
Payette company in 1914 and the distribution of its 
proceeds to its stockholders by the dividend did not en- 
hance the value of the property of the corporation or of 
the stockholders or produce any gain, profit or income 
for them, but left the value of their property the same 
that it was before those transactions and the same as it 
was when the Income Tax law took effect, the declaration 
and payment in 1914 of the dividend by which the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the property of the corporation were 
distributed to its stockholders did not transform the in- 
creased value of the plaintiff’s stock which had accrued 
and arisen prior to March 1, 1913, into income, gains or 
profits accruing or arising subsequent to that date and 





TIMBER INVESTMENTS FAVORED BY INCOME TAX DECISION 


did not subject it to any income tax. Merchants Ins. Co. 
v. McCartney, 17 Fed. Cases 46, No. 9443; Bailey v. 
R. R. Co., 22 Wall. 604, 106 U. 8S. 109, 114; United States 
v. Smith, 27 Fed. Cases 1175, No. 16,341; Von Baum- 
tach v. Sargent Land Co., 219 Fed. 31, 36, 37, 134 
C. C. A. 649, 654, 655; Sargent Land Co. v. Von Baum- 
bach, 207 Fed. 423, 430, 432, 434; Mitchell Bros. Co. v. 
Doyle, 225 Fed. 437, 439, 440; Doyle, Collector, v. Mitchell 
Bros. Co., Cc. C. A. —, Fed. , (6th Cir- 
cuit), filed June 30, 1916; Chicago, Bur. § Q. RB. Co. v. 
Page, 1 Biss. 461, 5 Fed. Cases 600, No. 2668; Rey- 
nolds v. Williams, 20 Fed. Cases 625, No. 11,734, 4 Biss. 
108. 

‘‘The third argument of counsel for the collector is 
that because paragraph B provides that: ‘The net in- 
come of a taxable person shall include gains, profits and 
income derived . . . from interest, rent, dividends, se- 
curities or the transaction of any lawful business car- 
ried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits and income 
derived from any source whatever,’ all surplus or undi- 
vided profits included in any dividend received after 
March 1, 1913, altho they acerued and arose years prior 
to that date, are by these terms of the law subjected to 
the additional tax, and he cites in support of this conclu- 
sion Van Dyke v. City of Milwaukee, 159 Wis. 460, 146 
N. W. 812; and United States v. Cleveland, C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co., a decision of the District Court of Ohio 
filed Feb. 23, 1916. Conceding that these two decisions 
sustain this proposition of counsel for the Government, 
they are not controlling and have not proved persuasive. 
In Van Dyke’s case Judge Barnes filed an able dissent- 
ing opinion which has proved more convincing and which 
is in accord with the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Gray v. Darlington, 15 Wall. 63, and with the weight 
of authority. It was, as we have seen, the general 
purpose of Congress and the general effect of the Act 
of Oct. 3, 1913, to impose an annual tax upon incomes, 
gains and profits accruing subsequent to March 1, 1913, 
and to impose none upon those which accrued or arose 
before that date. The interpretation of the clause of the 
act under consideration which brings within its grasp all 
incomes, gains and profits accrued before the effective 
date of the act which happen to form parts of divi- 
dends declared after that date flies in the teeth of the 
general purpose and policy of Congress in enacting the 
statute, creates an exception to the general effect of 
the statute which is not clearly made by the act itself and 
constitutes a strained and unnatural construction. Such 
a construction should not be adopted unless the terms 
of the act imperatively require it. The natural and legal 
presumption is that Congress intended to treat all in- 
come, gains and profits accruing prior to March 1, 1913, 
alike and as it excluded from the burden of the income 
taxes all such income, gains and profits as accrued prior 
to March 1, 1913, that did not become parts of dividends 
declared after that date the presumption is that it in- 
tended to exclude those also. Not only is there nothing 
in the act to negative or overcome this presumption, but 
the terms of the law when carefully read sustain it. By 
the terms of the clause on which counsel relies the tax- 
able net income there specified does not include all divi- 
dends received after March 1, 1913, or all proceeds of 
such dividends, but ‘gains, profits and income derived’ 
from dividends. The clause is treating of the net in- 
come on which the additional tax is to be levied. By 
subdivision 2, Par. A, all the provisions of the section 
relating to individuals who are chargeable with the nor- 
mal income tax, so far as they are applicable and are 
not inconsistent with that subdivision, are made to apply 
to the levy, assessment and collection of the additional 
tax. Two of the provisions of that section relating to 
individuals who are chargeable with the normal tax which 
are applicable to the levy, assessment and collection of 
the additional tax and are not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of subdivision 2 are (1) that there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected and paid annually ‘upon the 
entire net income accruing from all sources in the -pre- 
ceding year a tax of one percentum per annum,’ and 
(2) that the tax shall be computed upon the remainder 
of net income ‘accruing during each preceding calendar 
year ending Dec. 31: Provided, however, that for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1913, said tax shall be computed 
on the net income accruing from March 1 to Dee. 31, 
1913.’ All these provisions of the act must be read and 
construed together and when so read and interpreted 
there is no logical or rational way of escape from the 
conclusion that the ‘gains, profits and income derived’ 
from dividends charged with the additional tax by Par. 
B are the gains, profits and income arising and accruing 
subsequent to March 1, 1913, derived from dividends, 


(Concluded on Page 41.) 
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West Coast Car Shortage An Actual 
Condition 


For many years shippers and salesmen have issued the 
warning of an impending car shortage and have urged 
dealers to place their orders early, in anticipation of a 
car shortage and consequent raise in prices. Year after 
year this car shortage has failed to materialize seriously 
in most sections. Here and there was a light shortage 
for a week or two but a real, severe car shortage the 
country over has not been experienced since 1907. During 
the last few years retailers have come to regard these 
warnings as idle talk and the chattering of salesmen 
who were eager to get orders. They have met all such 
Warnings with a smile and a ery of ‘‘wolf, wolf.’’ 

Dealers in many of the sections of the country are 
making the same remark regarding the much heralded car 
Shortage of the present. The figures of the American 
Railway Association regarding the car situation should 
give any of these dealers serious food for thought if he 
is apt to be at all affected by long delay in shipments. 
The association’s report on the situation on Oct. 1 this 
year shows a net shortage on American roads thruout 
the country of 45,749 cars. In 1907 the net shortage 
was 10,000 ears; the shortage this year at the beginning 
of the eurrent. month is 35,749 greater than in 1907. 
Also as compared with this shortage Oct. 1 last year 
showed a nét surplus of 77,331 cars. The same source 
of informatign shows that on Jan. 1, 1916, there were 
fewer cars imjservice than Jan. 1, 1915, altho the aggre- 
gate capacity tof cars since the first day of the current 
year was slightly greater than on the corresponding date 
of 1915. This is not surprising to manufacturers, who 
have noticed that the railroads during the last few years 
have built comparatively few cars. 

It might also be stated that the present situation is an 


actual car shortage, and the railroads are operated 
to the greatest efficiency in their history, according to 
observers. They are apparently doing everything in their 
power to keep cars moving and to get them unloaded at 
destination. 

The north Pacific coast has had little trouble during 
the last spring and summer when several other localities 
were suffering for cars. That section is supplied by 
four transcontinental systems, but during the last few 
weeks the shortage has grown very acute in that district 
and even open cars have become scarce. Pacific coast 
lumbermen have now reached the point where they are 
loading finished lumber in the center of the load on flat 
cars, and then loading common and rough lumber around 
and over the top of it, covering the whole with tar paper. 

The car shortage has already caused a number of 
shingle mills and a few of the sawmills to close down. 
Many more mills may be forced to close in the near 
future. Railroad men offer no hope of relief from this 
situation during the next several months, and such being 
the case the output of lumber and shingles will be heavily 
restricted. The compensating side of this situation for 
the manufacturers is that undoubtedly such a condition 
will cause a stiff advance in prices. 





Governments Should Co-operate in Forc- 
ing Market Development 


That foreign markets for North American woods 
be developed is absolutely essential, as it is impossi- 
ble to increase the domestic consumption with suffi- 
cient rapidity to consume the total cut of the mills 
operating at the present time. Further, the mill own- 
ers are forced to operate whether a profit is being made 
or not in order to meet the obligations of bonds, taxes 
and other expenses. Both the United States and Cana- 
dian Governments realize that exporters of lumber 
must combine to conduct successfully trade with for- 
eign countries. In fact, the Governments are insisting 
separately on such combinations, 

The manufacturers of fir in Washington and Oregon 
have the same export problems to meet and overcome 
as have those of British Columbia. Their interests 
lie in the same direction, the sales will be made in the 
same markets, the grades exported will necessarily be 
the same. To make the maximum impression in the 
world’s foreign markets and to push the sale of west 
Coast woods to the greatest extent it is essential that 
United States and Canadian manufacturers of similar 
species of wood combine for the world exploitation of 
their product. The national line between British Co- 
lumbia and Washington is one of air only; the timber 


‘on both sides of the line is almost identical, the log- 


ging problems are largely the same, the lumber indus- 
try in both States is in the same condition and the 
vovernments of the two countries are seeking to help 
the lumbermen by the same means. Consequently it 
seems that the best results could be obtained by active 
coéperation of the Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments in helping the lumbermen of the two countries. 
This is probably what H. R. MacMillan, former Chief 
Forester of British Columbia, had in mind when he 
concluded a recent address by saying ‘‘Whether the 
export business will come at a profit or not will de- 
pend upon the codperative forces awakened on the 
whole Pacific coast.’? Coédperation should not be halted 
by an international boundary line any more than by 
the line between two States of the same nation. 

Mr. MaeMillan in the address—an account of which 
appears on page 43 of this issue—made another state- 
ment that may have decided significance as outlining 
the attitude of the Canadian Government in case it 
is impossible to develop foreign markets sufficiently. 
He said: ‘‘The problem of overproduction can be met 
only in two ways: by greater sales of lumber or by 
control of cut. The control of cut has never yet been 
considered.’’ Unquestionably he means that the con- 
trol of cut has never been considered as yet by the 
Canadian Government. Supposing a situation should 
arise whereby export sales will not absorb the surplus 
left from the domestic market. Then would the Cana- 
dian Government consider the question of control of 
cut? Such a condition does not seem probable at the 
present time, but it is possible. How the control of 
cut could be worked out without injury to the present 
owners of timber and timber rights in British Colum- 
bia is a serious question as long as it is necessary to 
run mills at the maximum capacity to pay taxes, to 
secure funds for fire protection and other unavoidable 
expenses. It is of vital interest to all lumber manu- 
facturyers, timber and timber right owners of the 
Province. 


Electricity Used to Improve Wood Dis- 
tillation Products 


An announcement of an interesting improvement in 
processes of wood distillation is made from Vancouver, 
B. C., upon page 35 of this issue. In the destructive dis- 
tillation of wood by the application of heat in the usual 
manner without very rigid control of temperature the 
tarry products are, of course, recovered without fractional 
separation and usually contain a considerable amount of 
carbon and carbonaceous particles. : 

In the new process heavy gases are passed thru a 
9-inch pipe twenty feet in length in the interior of which 
is an electrically charged wire. It is stated that this 
causes a precipitation of the particles of carbon and 
other solid impurities, with the result that the light oil 
recovered from the condenser is of sufficient purity to 
be marketable in initial form as flotation oil. 

Hitherto the production of flotation oil has usually 
required a redistillation in order sufficiently to refine it. 

If the results worked out in the experimental runs at 
the Forest Products Laboratory’s wood distillation plant 
in Seattle are verified in commercial practice an advanced 
step in wood distillation is secured that is expected to 
add materially to the resulting commercial profit and will 
probably result in also greatly extending the field. The 
widening use of wood distillate oils for use as flotation 
in the recovery of metals from low grade ores has 
already given a material impulse to the industry. 
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Wood Block Paving Requires Intelligent 
and Widespread Promotion 


It must be apparent to those who have given the ques- 
tion even superficial consideration that creosoted wood 
block paving never will make any progress unless all in- 
terests working for it get together, bury their various 
grievances and petty jealousies and agree on some sort 
of practical promotion campaign with. money enough 
behind it to carry it thru. 

As matters stand today, wood block paving is rapidly 
losing ground. There is no organization capable of with- 
standing the terrific onslaughts of the well organized 
interests’ that are selling competing materials. More- 
over, there can be no such organization until the manu- 
facturers of paving blocks and the creosoters get to- 
gether and erect one on a harmonious plan. 

Paving block promotion work should not be conducted 
in the interest of one wood to the detriment of another 
that is suitable for such use. It really does not matter 
whether a given city puts down southern pine or Douglas 
fir. blocks. The important thing is that, whichever va- 
riety may be used, they shall be properly treated, prop- 
erly laid and properly maintained. And the promotion 
work should be undertaken by an organization that can 
handle it on a broad seale, apprising the public of the 
merits of wood block paving and creating an actual 
demand for it based upon its actual superiority, leaving 
the various lumber associations to follow up with their 
work in behalf of the several woods they represent. 

A ereosoted wood block paving bureau ought to be 
brought into existence at once. It ought to have at 
least $250,000 at its disposal during the first year of its 
existence and its work ought to have the wholehearted 
backing of the creosoting companies as well as the sup- 
port of the lumber manufacturers. How is it to be 
brought about? 





Room for Further Progress in Southern 


7 Pine Grades 


At the time of the adoption of the socalled ‘‘ density 
rule’? as embodied in the select structural grade by the 
American Society for Testing Materials and the Southern 
Pine Association the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN expressed 
the opinion that it marked a step in the right direction 
and was to be commended for that reason, altho the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was not in sympathy with the 
effort to eliminate differentiation between the species of 
the southern pines. Since that rule became effective it 
has been the basis of many inquiries for prices. How 
many of those inquiries have developed into sales there is 
no way of telling, but presumably some timbers have been 
sold on the new grade. In any event, it has received Suf- 
ficient attention from manufacturers so that those who 
specialize in good timbers have been able to crystallize 
certain conclusions of fact that were not entirely clear a 
year ago. These may be stated briefly as follows: 

' The select structural grade, tho it was designed to 
exclude all material of doubtful merit, does admit a 
percentage of close grained shortleaf, and by so doing 
admits a percentage of timbers that show a much larger 
volume of sapwood than would be found in any similar 
timbers cut from high grade longleaf stumpage. 

Inasmuch as the heart is the durable part of any 
southern pine log, a rule that admits timbers showing 
a large percentage of sap can not be regarded as a safe 
rule for use by the purchaser who wants to be sure of the 
durability of the material he is buying. 

Timbers cut from good longleaf and grading up to the 
select structural specification are bound to show 80 per- 
cent or more heart. The timber grows that way and the 
longleaf manufacturer is forced to furnish heart timbers 
whether the buyer is paying extra for them or not. 

Consequently it is apparent that if the botanical dis- 
tinction is to be avoided—a policy the ultimate wisdom 
of which is still open to question—a heart specification 
must be added to the select structural grade if that grade 
is to continue to pose as the highest grade of southern 
pine timbers. 

The buyer who wants the best and who buys on the 
select structural grade without adding a heart require- 
ment is very apt to find himself forced to use timbers 
showing a large percentage of short lived sapwood. And 
a few cases of such experiences will serve to set the 
demand for timbers back more than it has progressed 
thru the recent improvements in grading. 

Inasmuch as the select structural grade is a creation 
of the American Society for Testing Materials any needed 
reform in its composition must originate with that or- 
ganization. For a lumber association to attempt any 
revision of it would merely enhance the already deplor- 
able confusion of timber grades. And it must be appar- 
ent to the American Society for Testing Materials that 
the rule as it now stands ignores the tremendously im- 
portant difference between longleaf and the two other 
principal southern pines that the former is distinguished 
for its lack of sapwood to as marked a degree as the 
others are distinguished for their abundance of it. 

Meanwhile it may be mentioned that the longleaf pro- 
ducers who are unable to manufacture inferior timbers 
because their stumpage is not inferior and who are forced 


to give the buyer of No. 1 common stock that in respect 
to heart is practically equal to merchantable ought to be 
getting more of a premium than they are getting over the 
ordinary run of yellow pine. Buyers are rapidly learn- 
ing that there is a marked difference in quality, but so 
long as these mills compete in price with their neighbors 
less fortunate in the character of their stumpage they 
will not receive a fair return for the value they are 
giving the buyer. 





Dearth of Common Labor a Growing 
Menace in the South 


Southern lumber manufacturers are going thru the 
bitter experience of seeing a demand of growing propor- 
tions that they are unable to satisfy; of seeing prices 
improving but finding themselves unable to take advan- 
tage of the improvement because they can not get cars 
in which to move lumber. It is an exasperating situa- 
tion and one that ordinarily would be bound to lead to 
unfortunate results, particularly in the way of a spasm 
of over-production as soon as the car supply becomes 
somewhere near normal. 

But there is a new cloud on the southern lumber hori- 
zon—a cloud that most manufacturers have not yet 
noticed, one that many manufacturers will dismiss as of 
little or no consequence until cold facts prove otherwise. 
That cloud is rapidly taking the shape of an impending 
shortage of common labor. 

A tremendous campaign of recruiting is going on thru- 
out the South for the purpose of securing men—and 
women, too—to fill the places that in normal times would 
be filled by European immigrants. To appreciate the 
situation it is necessary to consider for a moment the 
enormous volume of immigration of recent years and the 
fact that the industries of the United States in the ordi- 
nary routine of their operation have assimilated and given 
employment to the host of aliens that have come to our 
shores. And now that tide of immigration is checked. 
It has been checked since the outbreak of the war. But 
our industries are growing and calling for more labor, 
labor that must be secured at home if it is to be secured 
at’ all. 

Take ‘the socalled ‘‘servant girl problem’’ as a homely 
example of what happens to our immigrants. Before 
the war many thousands of girls were coming from 
Europe each year to enter domestic service in the United 
States. Without having any actual statistics on which 
to base an estimate, it is probably safe to say that on the 
average those girls might be expected to spend five years 
in service. Then they married and their places were 
taken by newer immigrants. But during the last couple 
of years the newer immigrants have not been coming in. 
Those who have served their 5-year period have been 
marrying and none have been available to take their 
places, with the inevitable results that there is an extreme 
shortage of domestic help in all the cities and wages have 
doubled, or nearly so,. with most of the vacancies being 
filled, if at all, by negro women from the South, at- 
tracted north by offers of high wages and taking their 
families north with them. 

Then again, consider the fact that the immigrant of 
five years ago, speaking no English on his arrival and 
then fitted only to use his muscle as a common laborer 
at a common laborer’s wage, has learned the language 
at least sufficiently to be able to understand and make 
himself understood and has developed some skill and 
efficiency in his occupation, whatever it may be. He is: 
very apt to be getting out of the class of ‘‘common 
labor’? by now, but there is no one to take his place, 
unless it is the southern negro. And so, again, a real 
incentive for the ingenious and unscrupulous employment 
agent to exploit the negro population of the southern 
States is developed. Of course the promises held out are 
dazzling. The work to be done is next to nothing and 
the wage is many times what can be earned picking 
cotton or working in a sawmill. So a stream of negro 
labor is moving north and some sections of the South 
are awakening to the fact that a serious situation 
impends. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the southern saw- 
mills are bound to suffer as this situation becomes more 
acute. And it is entirely reasonable to believe, in the 
light of facts that stand out very clearly, that by the 
time the railroads manage to get their cars untangled 
and are able to take care of the lumber traffic offered 
there will be a new factor of curtailment to be reckoned 
with in the nature of an acute shortage of negro labor 
affecting mills thruout the South. 

The manufacturer who is sufficiently far-sighted to 
keep close watch on the situation and to prevent his force 
being depleted thru misrepresentation and fraud by labor 
agents may be able to prevent any serious inroads on his 
organization. The misfortunes of southern negroes en- 
ticed north by glittering prospects and turned adrift at 
the close of the war will be manifold and it is safe to 
say that a large part of the negro migration into the 
northern States will never be deflected back to the South. 
Thus the North will find an already serious problem more 
serious than ever before, and the South, which needs the 
negro, knows how to use him and to take care of him, 
will be deprived of his service. 


—- 


Co-operation of the Employee Is Es:en. 
tial to Business Success 


No expense is spared by the sawmill owner to have all 
of the steel and iron machinery about the plant molern, 
well lubricated and running with as great an approxi- 
mation to perfection as possible. In the final ana'ysis, 
however, the greatest expense for machinery is the sum 
paid out for the services of the men employed about 
the plant. It is true that such machinery is human ma- 
chinery, but it is machinery just the same and bec:use 
of its human qualities is especially susceptible to lubri- 
cants in the shape of promotion, better pay and ai op- 
portunity to work up to something better. From time 
to time comment has been made in the AMERICAN L.uM- 
BERMAN on the splendid results obtained by the emiyloy- 
ment of the bonus system in logging camps. Suggestion 
has been offered at various times that some phase of 
this system might be worked out for the mutual benefit 
of employee and employer at the sawmill, and in an 
attempt to find out what sort of reception the idea would 
have from the men forty-seven graders, tallymen, shed 
bosses and others occupying kindred positions were asked 
a number of questions. These questions were worded as 
from friend to friend and not one of the men ques- 
tioned realized why they were asked. These men were 
employed at a number of the largest mills in the country, 
The questions and answers were as follows: 

‘*Have you ever submitted ideas for the betterment 
of the lumber business to your employers?’’ Affirmative 
answers, 33; negative, 14. 

‘*Do you do so at the present time?’’ Two answered 
affirmatively; 31 negatively. 

‘“Why?’’ The two that gave the affirmative replies 
said that they continue to offer suggestions because it is 
to their advantage to do so. Of the thirty-one negative 
answers eight said that the foreman or superintendent 
would suspect the man of ‘‘ butting in’’ or else trying to 
get his job. Seventeen replied that they would not’ re- 
ceive any credit and so saw no reason why they should 
take any interest in the conduct of the business. The 
remaining six said that it was useless to make sugges- 
tions that were never acted on. 

The thirty-three were then asked, ‘‘Did you ever make 
a suggestion that was adopted?’’ Sixteen said yes and 
17 no. 

As a final question the men were asked, ‘‘Do you 
know of any methods that would improve the manu- 
facture of lumber?’’ Twenty replied affirmatively and 
13 negatively. 

In justice to the manufacturers it should be said that 
probably they are not cognizant of this situation, but it 
does show a deplorable lack of codperation between the 
manufacturer and the employee. During the last year 
or so there has been considerable agitation over the 
question of lumber salesmen. Is not the salesmanship 
problem but a specific example of the condition shown to 
exist among certain mills by the above questions? A 
yard foreman in speaking of his own case covered the 
entire situation as follows: ‘‘The company I am work- 
ing for seems to resent any suggestions for the better 
conduct of the business. I do not care to work for a 
firm that is not seeking improvements and willing to 
receive suggestions. Unless I am allowed to use my 
brains I do not care to work, for the money that I 
receive is not all that I work for, by any means.’’ Does 
not this man represent the type that progressive com- 
panies really are seeking? Another type is represented 
by the longshoremen, whose only requirements are a 
strong back and little intelligence. However, the long- 
shoremen are strongly unionized and as a consequence 
caused lumbermen of the Pacific coast considerable dis- 
comfiture last spring by their gentle requests for more 
money. The natural result where it is impossible to 
secure advancement by the use of brains is to seek to 
obtain more money by union methods. If the employees 
of lumber companies are made to understand that ad- 
vancement, more money, position—so many of the things 
that make life worth living—are to be gained by helping 
the employer with his business it will go a long way to 
prevent the encroachment of the bad features of unionism 
upon the lumber business. 

A big department store in Chicago keeps suggestion 
boxes all about its premises and pays employees a dollar 
for every suggestion found worth application. Several 
of the large manufacturers of automobiles have found 


_the installation of schools in which to educate their com- 


mon workmen for better positions to be among the best 
producers of profit possible. Most of the large steel 
companies base promotion largely upon the quality of 
the ideas submitted by the workmen and have special 
committees of experts maintained to pass upon the sug- 
gestions received. Wonderful results have been obtained 
by the application of ideas received from these sovrces. 
The old friends of the lumbermen, the concrete interests, 
right now are actively engaged in helping to educate 
employees of contractors and builders that they may be 
come cement’ engineers. 





THE bark of black oak, or yellow oak, as it is often 
called on account of the color of the inner bark, is noW 
used for dye making. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


'REATING LUMBER TO AVOID BLUING 

There is one thing I would like to know, and it is this: 
is there anything I can get to keep lumber from bluing in 
the summer, or is there any course I can follow? Some of 
the luuber I cut is as blue as indigo a few days after cut- 
ting. I am cutting more yellow pine than anything else. 

[Tie above letter comes from a small millman in Ten- 
nessce. Treating lumber to avoid bluing is now a com- 
mon practice, the treatment being applied by dipping, 
and tlie lumber. conveyors usually being arranged to ap- 
ply the dipping treatment automatically to the product 
at the tail of the mill, the conveyors dipping into the tank 
with provision for holding the lumber beneath the surface 
as it passes along thru the tank. 

The dipping solution is usually a soda compound. The 
carbonate and bicarbonate of soda were the first chemi- 
cals used, but of late sodium fluoride has been recom- 
mended by the Forest Service for this purpose.—EDITor. | 





ABOUT SQUARES 

In the past I have noticed in your “want ads” queries for 
white oak and hickory squares 2x2 to 4x4 in short lengths. 
I would appreciate it if you would tell me if these squares 
are riven or sawed. If riven I would be glad if you would 
refer me to someone who handles them. I own considerable 
acreage in white oak and hickory and want a market for 
these riven squares. I have markets for staves.—INQUIRY 
No. 92. 

{By squares it is usually understood that sawn prod- 
uct is in mind. Squares are used sometimes for other 
dimension uses, but are largely employed in turnery. 
Quartered bolts in place of the sawed squares would in- 
volve much more labor in turning to the required round 
form, and there would also be considerable waste as com- 
pared with the sawed square, so the transportation 
charges would be materially greater. 

Quartered bolts from these woods would probably be 
useful, nevertheless, to some buyers, tho hardly for the 
same purposes as squares. Incidentally the information 
might be volunteered that in any material of this sort it 
is usually preferred to have it manufactured from the 
quarter of the tree rather than from smaller round tim- 
ber. If the heart is boxed in the piece, especially if at 
or near the center, the liability to checking is greatly in- 
creased. The manufacturer of artificial limbs from wil- 
low, for example, usually takes considerable care to see 
that the heart of the tree is not included within the com- 
pleted form of the limb.—Ep1Tor. | 


THE CANADIAN PRACTICE OF BEDDING SHIN- 
GLES IN MORTAR 


I have asked several of our local contractors today as to 
how long the custom of placing mortar under shingles has 
been in use in this part of the country, and they all agree 
that it is over seventy-five years, and that while it was first 
used for the purpose of making a warmer roof experience 
demonstrated that it was a first class fire retardant and in 
latter years was made compulsory by municipal by-laws as a 
fire preventive measure, and that in addition it also made 
a much tighter roof as regards wet weather. 

You ask how shingles are applied under this system. First, 
let me say that the use of mortar is being discontinued, as 
it has been found that asbestos paper weighing at least four- 
teén pounds per square answers all the purpose of a fire 
resisting material, and is much easier, cleaner and more 
quickly applied than mortar, and is now called for in all by- 
laws, the use of either material being permissible. In this 
country .it is usual to close board the roof with either 
matched dressed or rough lumber; then the mortar is spread 
to a depth of at least three-eighths inch, and the shingles 
are then laid while the mortar is wet, with the result that 
they become embedded in the mortar as well as being nailed. 
In nearly all of our Canadian municipalities this form of 
roofing is allowed outside of the main fire limit, and I have 
no doubt that for a number of years it will continue, owing 
to the fact that, to use an expression, we are “a wooden 
country,” and shingles are easily procurable. 

Regarding the lasting qualities of shingles laid in mortar, 
I do not know what you consider the life of a wooden 
shingled roof, but two examples will perhaps answer your 
question. Our No. 2 fire station here was remodeled in 1891 
and at that time the roof was covered with wooden shingles 
laid in mortar, with 414-inch exposed ends. In 1910 some 
leaks had developed, but not serious enough to require that 
the cutire roof should be recovered; however, while giving 
our steamer a workout outside the building sparks set fire to 
the roof and before it was noticed and the fire extinguished 
Wwe had to remove about six feet square of the shingles, and 
it was then decided that the entire roof should be renewed, 
which was done, with wooden shingles laid on asbestos paper 
Weigiing fourteen pounds to the square. I am safe in say- 
ing tit had this accident not happened the roof would easily 
have stood for twenty-five years, as when the shingles were 
Temoved it was found that the boarding was as good as the 
day if was put on and the unexposed parts of the shingles 
Were untouched by age except for being discolored. 

the other case was that on the home of a fireman who, 
While on his vaeation last week, reshingled his home, remov- 
Ing singles laid in mortar by his father thirty-four years 


ago, ond he states that the cause of having to remove them 
Was ‘1 faet that.in building an addition it was necessary to 
wals and also drag material over this part of the roof. 

\~ 1 stated before, the general use of sheet asbestos in the 
build: '¢ trades within recent years has almost entirely done 
awa y with the use of mortar underneath the shingles in this 
Cour ‘“y. but where either protection is used we have found 
very litle trouble with fires getting thru to the space under- 
neat ' roof before we were in a position to check it; but, like 
ever) other by-law that was ever passed, it requires constant 
atten!ion on the part of the official charged with its enforce- 
Ment to see that it is obeyed. 

Nie ‘ not an advocate of shingle roofs in any sense of the. 


thei, agreeing with my brother chiefs that as far as possible 
tere use should be prohibited, but in all fairness must state 


that “ie protection given by placing either mortar, properly 
ms . GE heavy asbestos paper under the wooden shingle is 
ha it help as a fire retardant.—JamEs ARMSTRONG, Secre- 


/ominion Association of Fire Chiefs, Kingston, Ont. 
‘e writer of the above letter is also fire chief at 


[7 


Kingston, Ont. At the convention of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs at Providence, R. I., recently, 
he made a brief reference in some remarks to the Cana- 
dian practice of laying wooden shingles in mortar and 
the above letter is in response to a request from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for further information upon 
this subject. 

Here is a very interesting and, apparently, a proposi- 
tion of some value in promoting a greater fire resistance 
of the wooden roof. 

It has been generally stated in the United States that 
the placing of building paper or other airtight covering 
beneath shingles was a detriment to the durability of the 
roof as tending to prevent proper ventilation of the 
shingles after they were wet and thus facilitate their de- 
cay. It would appear that the bedding of shingles in 
mortar would tend to have somewhat the same effect, 
altho, of course, mortar is not an absolutely airtight and 
moisturetight material. The asbestos paper, which is 
now suggested as an alternative, however, may perhaps 
be regarded with some suspicion; at least there is no 
record available of a wooden roof having lasted for so 
long a time as here stated, where the shingles were laid 
upon this paper instead of being embedded in mortar. 

It is clear that with either expedient it would be quite 
difficult for a burning shingle roof to communicate read- 
ily to the structure beneath it, especially if help were 
near to assist in controlling the blaze. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would welcome further discussion of this 
very interesting point.—EDITor. } 


LUMBER STACKERS WANTED 

Please advise us the address of the manufacturers of lum- 
ber stackers. Do you know of an apparatus that could be used 
economically in piling box shooks? Any information you can 
give us on this subject will be very much appreciated.— 
Inquiry No. 96. 

[The addresses first asked for in this inquiry have 
been supplied. 

Regarding the handling of box shooks, the inquiry was 
shown to James M. Leaver, assistant to the president of 
the Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco, upon a recent 
visit to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and Mr. 
Leaver very fully described the labor saving method of 
handling both lumber and box material in use at all of 
the plants of that company. Here the monorail system, 
which is furnished by Pawling & Harnischfeger, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is in universal use, no horses or hand 
trucks being used for the conveyance of lumber in the 
storage or loading departments of these plants. The unit 
package system of packing lumber has been described at 
various times and is in use by a number of concerns. 
Here it is also applied to box shooks, and in the case of 
short shooks the unit package is made up upon a bottom 
board. In assembling the unit at the machine small dry 
kiln trucks are used across which four-inch bolsters are 
laid as the foundation for the unit. These units are piled 
in uniform height of three feet and these trucks are then 
moved on tracks in the factory floors out underneath the 
monorail track. Short eross bolsters are slipped under 
the load to which the monorail sling hooks are attached, 
and the carload is picked up as a unit and carried either 
to storage or to the loading dock. If sent to storage the 
entire load is still deposited as a unit, and if it should 
be of short box shooks with carrying boards beneath, the 
carrying boards as well as the bolsters are still left under- 
neath the unit. These are piled in tiers eight units high 
or to a total height of twenty-seven feet. These units 
can, of course, be again picked up for movement to the 
loading dock when required for shipment. 

In the kiln drying of lumber the lumber is piled upon 
the dry kiln cars in unit packages which are, of course, 
flat stacked instead of edge stacked and these units are 
again lifted off the car by the monorail after the drying 
process is completed. 

To take care of less than unit items, a series of bins 
are provided, each containing a certain size of shooks, 
and from these bins the order which is being filled is piled 
into a unit package upon the form of floor truck already 
described, running upon a track along these bins in the 
floor, and the load is then picked up and carried by mono- 
rail to the car.—EpiTor. | 





THE COMPETITION OF CANADIAN LUMBER 


There is considerable mention in our daily newspapers of 
our Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce sending 
five selected lumbermen as commissioners to study the possi- 
bilities for American lumber in European countries on the 
return of peace in now warring nations. The competition 
American lumbermen meet from European lumber is some- 
thing we cannot control; our competition is nearer home. 
Canadian lumber is the competition we have to combat, com- 
ing to our home market, free of tariff duty. -The shingle 
industry of Washington and Oregon has been brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy by Canadian competition. What Ameri- 
can lumbermen need is a duty on Canadian lumber, which is 
our only foreign competition that is in our power to remedy. 
—ROBERT FULLERTON, Des Moines, Iowa. 





WHEN BARK IS TIGHT ON THE TREE 
We want to build some rustic bungalows out of logs and 
put the bark side of the log out, and would like to know 
what is the best time of the year to cut oak, chestnut or pine 
timber so that the bark will not leave it. If you can inform 
us about this we would appreciate it very much. 


[Bark peels most readily during the spring and early 
summer season of most rapid growth. At that time the 
cambium, the soft, tender layer between the bark and the 
wood, is most active and facilitates the ready separation 
of the bark from the wood. The fall and winter would, 
therefore, be the proper time for cutting logs where it is 


desired that the bark shall have a close adhesion.— 
EpITor. | 
TUPELO LATH OFFERED 

I would like to get in touch with dealers who handle tupelo 
gum lath; if you have a list of such consumers I will appre- 
ciate it very much if you will kindly let me know. 

Your mind will lead you to think I should take your valu- 
able paper in order to keep in touch with such information, 
but up to now I have not been situated so I could use it to 
advantage; but that is just exactly what I am trying to do 
now and if I get shaped up to start manufacturing will most 
assuredly want the publication.—_INquiry No, 55. 

[This inquiry comes from Arkansas upon a letterhead, 
and it is a very nicely engraved and printed letterhead 
that shows a group of bales of cotton on one side and a 
bunch of cypress shingles upon the other, and announces 
that the writer is a merchant and planter and a manufae- 
turer of dimension cypress shingles. 

The question before the house, however, is: ‘‘ Who 
wants to buy a carload or two of nice lath manufactured 
from Arkansas tupelo gum and thereby enable the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to. add another valued subscriber 
to its list?’’ There is probably no article of more gen- 
uine, all around usefulness in the lumber list than a lath. 
Not only does it have its appointed and indispensable 
place in building construction, but it will serve on ocea- 
sion for a tomato stake, for lattice work (lath and lat- 
tice are words derived from the same etymological 
source), and a lath, if not too cross-grained, is superior 
to the conventional shingle as an instrument of juvenile 
chastisement. This department recently handled, and 
successfully, an inquiry from a man who wanted chestnut 
lath. Surely the man who wants to dispose of tupelo 
lath is entitled to as much consideration from our read- 
ers, and especially a man who, potentially at least, may 
be considered already a member of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S great family.—EDIToR. | 


BOTANICAL DISTINCTION OF WOODS 


Please advise me if you have a book telling how to distin- 
guish the different kinds of pine and oak.—INQuiry No. 53. 


[The inquirer has been furnished a list of six differ- 
ent books upon commercial trees of the United States, 
which are sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Some of 
these books on commercial woods, however, do not enter 
extensively into the distinguishing botanical characteris- 
tics of the trees. The two that are most useful in giving 
an excellent means of distinction of the standing trees 
are the ‘‘ Hand Book of the Trees of the Northern States 
and Canada,’’ by R. B. Hough, and the ‘‘ Manual of the 
Trees of North America,’’ by. Charles Sprague Sargent. 
The price of each of these books is $6. 

As its title indicates, Hough’s work does not profess 
to cover the entire country. He describes fifteen different 
pines and forty-two oaks. His book is most excellent on 
the woods he describes, the photographic plates showing 
fruit and leaves and appearance of the trees being very 
fine. Sargent’s work is more comprehensive in the num- 
ber of trees described, and includes thirty-eight pines 
and fifty-six oaks. The illustrations in this book are 
small pen and ink sketches showing appearance of leaves 
and fruit. The description of botanical characteristics 
is, however, very accurate and complete. 

Identification of trees is not difficult in most cases, if 
the standing tree can be examined when leaves and fruit 
are in season. In the case of pines it is usually possible 
to distinguish between the soft or white pine and the 
hard or yellow pine by the appearance of the wood, but 
to distinguish between the several different kinds in 
each of these two general classes is absolutely impossible. 
It is entirely impossible upon examination of a piece of 
oak to determine the botanical variety to which it be- 
longs, altho here there is a general distinction into two 
classes, the white oaks and the red oak, these two classes, 
however, merging gradually one into the other.—EbiTor. | 








PLANS FOR GARAGES 

Ilave you ever considered getting up a plan and furnishing 
cuts and bill of material for same for a small, inexpensive 
garage? It has been in our mind for some time that we could 
standardize this item of building to catch the fellow with a 
small car. In this community there are possibly fifty or sixty 
sold each year and it occurred to us that we could run news- 
paper ads telling what the materials complete would cost for 
different size buildings of the same type. Most of them here 
use yellow pine drop siding, red cedar shingles, 2 by 4 studs 
and rafters, and yellow pine facia lumber. If you feel there 
would be a demand for cuts of this kind and you decide to 
make them we would be pleased to get them. It should be 
planned so that stock materials would answer thruout as far 
as windows and doors are concerned. Nearly all use concrete 
for floors. Let us hear from you about this matter.—-STINE 
LuMBER Co., Bryan, Ohio. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already published one 
plan for a garage, in its issue of Jan. 15, 1916, plan No. 
83. This, however, was a double garage intended for 
two machines and would cost about $700 to build as there 
shown, with cement’ floor and with a cement working pit 
in the middle of the floor of sufficient size to accommo- 
date two machines, This pit is closed by doors of 2-inch 
plank. 

If there is a sufficient demand among readers for a 
cheaper garage, one to compete with the usual type of 
portable garage but in permanent construction form from 
retail yard stock, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pleased to provide a plan for this type of garage. There 
is a possibility of making even a small and inexpensive 
building much more attractive in exterior appearance 
than some of the corrugated metal, shedlike affairs that 
the purchaser of his first car is often induced to invest 
in.—EpITor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


That there has been no slowing up in general business 
thruout the country except that brought about thru in- 
ability of the railroads to supply anything like adequate 
transportation facilities for the immense amount of busi- 
ness that is offered is shown in the weekly trade review 
ot Bradstreet’s, which describes conditions as follows: 
‘*Trade as well as industry continues extraordinarily 
active, in which respect the situation shows little or no 
variation from recently preceding weeks. Buying for 
next spring, while broadening, indicates some conserva- 
tism, holiday buying is proceeding apace, retail trade is 
expanding, prices are still high, labor is scarce, the rail- 
ways are buying more freely in the steel market, car 
shortages are growing more serious, earnings are heavy, 
the leading industries are sold far ahead, and pig iron is 
higher, while there is no limit to export business. Col- 
lections are good and interior merchants, who are profit- 
ing trom the advantages of high prices for farm products 
more than offsetting short yields, are paying off old 
debts. Seemingly comparatively few past due debts will 
be carried into next year. Shipbuilding is thriving as 
never before, and inquiries respecting new vessels con- 
tinue to come forward at a noteworthy rate. Manufac- 
turers in general are not able to stock up to any extent, 
so exigent are demands, and with the high prices pre- 
vailing there is a strong tendency to convert goods into 
cash as rapidly as possible. Thus American manufac- 
turers virtually have their decks so cleared that any sud- 
den changes oversea may be radily withstood. Bank 
deposits, especially in the larger industrial centers, elo- 
quently testify to the exceptionally heavy wage earnings 
of the working classes, who, because of extraordinary 
employment, are bearing high prices with equanimity.’’ 
The general crop yields as indicated by Government re- 
ports are 12.5 percent below those of a year ago, but 
prices are 27.6 percent higher, so the farmer who has any 
crops at all finds himself ahead as a result of his year’s 
labor. Rice, hay, tobacco and sugar beets are making 
record yields, but all of the other tood crops are shorter 
than they were last year. However, the high prices that 
prevail are making the farmers more prosperous than 
ever before, and certainly there is nothing connected with 
crop returns to cause lumber dealers to fear a smaller 
demand for building material than usually follows the 
harvesting season. 

ee @# 

The big stumbling block in the way of the lumber in- 
dustry continues to be the car shortage. Reports to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week from various sections 
of the country indicate that the shortage is growing worse 
instead of better and conditions in this respect have 
reached an exceedingly grave point in many places. The 
seriousness of the car situation may be judged from a 
recent statement by George Hodges, secretary of the 
commission on car service of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, who in a letter to the secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington said: ‘‘ Eighteen 
months ago and for a month prior to that time there was 
a surplus thruout the country approximating 200,000 
cars. Today the carriers are moving a tonnage unex- 
ampled in their history. Based on previous conditions 
there was no incentive to acquire additional cars, while 
now even at greatly increased prices they can not be se- 
cured for immediate delivery.’’ This gives the situation 
in a nutshell, With the car supply growing in eighteen 
months from a surplus of 200,000 cars to a shortage of 
61,000 it is no wonder that the railroads find themselves 
up against the most serious proposition in this line that 
they have ever experienced. That the transportation 
lines failed to realize the developing situation and did 
not take steps to provide facilities for meeting this ex- 
traordinary demand upon their equipment is certain, and 
now with every car building concern in the country 
flooded with business to turn out the cars fast enough to 
supply the demand is impossible. Evidence of a wide- 
spread car shortage as it affects the lumber industry is 
found in reports in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from various sections of the country, including 
Bellingham and Raymond, Wash.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Montgomery, Ala.; Laurel, Miss.; New 
Orleans, La.; New York; St. Louis, Mo.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Norfolk, Va.; Asheville, N. C., and Shreveport, La. 
These of course are but a few of the points reporting a 
scarcity of cars and they are named simply to give an 
idea of the widespread car famine that exists thruout the 
country. The shortage that affects the lumber industry 
most is that of box cars, for it is not practical to ship 
the upper grades of lumber, especially flooring, ceiling, 
finish etc., in open cars. Rough lumber that can be 
shipped in open cars is going forward fairly well, but 
many of the mills report that to secure closed cars is 
almost impossible and their shipping operations are seri- 
ously hampered as a result. The statement has been 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by an offi- 
cial of the American Railway Association that no com- 
plaints of car shortage have been received from consign- 
ees, but that all the complaints so far received have come 
from shippers. In order to offset this claim and to prove 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that receivers 
of freight are complaining a prominent Mississippi lum- 
ber manufacturing concern has sent out letters suggest- 


ing to the shippers that they write to their customers, 
asking them to report to the commission their inability 
to secure deliveries of material that is badly needed and 
thus offset the claim that no material interference with 
the business of the country has been caused by ear short- 
age. 

* * Ld 

Largely as a result of the car -famine, which has 
caused some manufacturers to withdraw their eastern 
salesmen, west coast manufacturers report a decrease 
in eastern rail trade demand, but reports made to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the week 
ended Oct. 7 show that this decreased trade has been 
offset by an increased cargo trade, shippers having 
been enabled to secure tonnage sufficient to run their 
export shipments up to a respectable figure. The mar- 
ket report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion for the week ended Oct. 7 shows that production 
at 117 mills was 71,641,537 feet, which was 8.43 per- 
cent less than normal production. Shipments of lum- 
ber by water for the week amounted to a total of 14,- 
281,906 feet, while orders for water shipments were 
booked amounting to 12,666,620 feet. The report 
shows unshipped cargo orders on hand for the coast- 
wise trade amounting to 47,449,914 feet and for the 
export trade 46,022,297 feet. Mills in the Pacific 
Northwest report that they are seriously hampered 
by lack of cars, the same story that is going up from 
all sections of the country. Reports from the Willapa 
Harbor district indicate considerable activity in the 
export trade and mills producing clear spruce flitches 
that are largely used for aeroplane stock are receiving 
unparalleled high prices for this material. More 
than a million feet of this stock was shipped from 
Willapa Harbor during September and mills there 
have orders for 1,000,000 feet a month for the bal- 
ance of this year. Total shipments of this stock for 
1916 are estimated at nearly 10,000,000 feet, and as 
this stock on the present market brings them $75 to 
$105 per thousand teet at the mill this business should 
yo far toward offsetting low prices and unsatisfactory 
conditions as affecting other items. Eight vessels are 
reported as being under charter to load within the next 
thirty or sixty days from Willapa Harbor, one of 
which will carry a cargo of lumber for Japan, four 
will load lumber for the west coast of South America 
and three will take cargoes of spruce to Australia. 
Shipments of lumber by water from Puget Sound 
ports are also increasing, one concern having estab- 
lished a record last week by loading out 3,300,000 feet 
on four vessels in seven days. Notwithstanding the 
fact that ocean freight rates are extraordinarily high 
mills on the Pacific coast are limited in the amount 
of this trade they can secure only by the vessels avail- 
able for carrying the cargoes. As there is still a tre- 
mendous scarcity of ocean vessels for the lumber trade, 
the mills are under the painful necessity of seeing 
dangling before their eyes a profitable business that 
they can not accept. Reports from San Francisco in- 
dicate that the domestic lumber trade is lagging some- 
what, but if there were greater building activity in 
the State considerable difficulty would be experienced 
in making prompt deliveries of the lumber needed be- 
cause of the lack of coasting vessels to bring it from 
producing points. Los Angeles reports an improve- 
ment in the volume of ‘retail business transacted in 
that territory, but sharp advances in coastwise freight 
rates are expected, altho the prevailing rate is much 
higher than that paid in normal times. Montana is 
looked upon as one of the most fruitful fields for 
the western lumbermen in the near future because of 
the wonderful development in progress in that State 
following the prosperity resulting from a big wheat 
crop, an unusually heavy clip of wool and large out- 
puts from the mines. Many new towns have sprung 
up in Montana, and as a result of the prosperity that 
has been their portion this year farmers are expected 
to erect more and better buildings during the coming 
year. Inland Empire mills report an exceptionally 
heavy demand, the call for lumber exceeding the sup- 
ply of material in shipping condition at some of the 
mills. One Idaho plant is reported to have sent out a 
special train of forty carloads of white pine lumber, 
practically all 16-foot boards, to the eastern markets 
during the week. California sugar and white pine 
manufacturers report a satisfactory demand, but they 
too begin to feel the effects of the serious car short- 
age and find making deliveries difficult. Altogether 
the situation in western producing territory is more 
satisfactory than it has been for some time, with the 
exception of a lack of transportation facilities by 
both rail and by water. 

* * * 

Continued improvement in the hardwood trade is 
the report that comes from both producing and dis- 
tributing centers this week and about the only thing 
of which hardwood manufacturers now have to com- 
plain is inability of the railroads to supply cars in 
which to move the material. So serious has this situa- 
tion become with the hardwood trade that a meeting 


is being held in Memphis this week for the purpose 
of discussing the car situation and taking measures to 
secure relief. The sales report of the Hardwood Manu. 
facturers’ Association of the United States, just out 
this week, shows a heavier movement of all kinds of 
hardwood lumber during September than at any other 
time this year and at a better scale of prices. The 
oaks, that have been dragging somewhat, are reported 
as being back to normal, the increase in the move. 
ment of white oak having been especially marked, 
Gum has been moving in large volume, while trans. 
actions in poplar have been largely in excess of those 
reported for August. Chestnut and basswood are re- 
ported to be in good demand and maple is very strong, 
Memphis reports large orders for hardwoods being 
placed by railroads and car-building concerns for use 
in car construction. Practically all of the distribut- 
ing centers in the East report hardwood active, Buf- 
falo finding maple, oak and ash in best demand, 
Boston reports birch a good seller, Pittsburgh reports 
prices firm on practically all lines with a scarcity of 
low grade material in evidence. In the Philadelphia 
market, maple, birch, beech, gum and oak have all 
held steady, while the demand for ash and basswood 
is greater than the supply. Furniture factories are 
busy and consuming large quantities of material, and 
in fact all of the wood-consuming plants that are 
heavy users of hardwoods are operating to the extent 
of their capacity and the hardwood situation both 
North and South in so far as demand and price are 
concerned is eminently satisfactory. ~ 
* * * 

Southern pine manufacturers probably are suffering 
more seriously from the car shortage than any others 
in the lumber industry. This shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities has come just at the time when yellow 
pine was beginning to make a good recovery from a 
long period of depressed prices and when thru heroic 
treatment in the way of curtailment of production 
stocks had been brought down practically to a level 
with the demand, thus making it possible for manu- 
facturers to command a better price for their product 
than had been the case for a long time. Despite the 
fact that many of the larger manufacturers have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market an increase in 
orders received was reported last week by mills re- 
porting to the Southern Pine Association. Some 
marked advances in prices have been noted, reports 
indicating that prevailing prices are at least a $1.50 
a thousand higher all along the line than they were 
thirty days ago. Even with this advance, however, 
prices have not yet reached the level that prevailed 
even one year ago. But at the advanced prices busi- 
ness is freely offered, tho because of inability to se- 
cure cars only a small proportion of the business of- 
fered is placed on the books. After a long period of 
discouragement in the way of low prices, freight em- 
bargoes, lack of vessels and lack of cars, manufac- 
turers in the Georgia-Florida district find market con- 
ditions much to their liking and are becoming en- 
thusiastic over the situation. As an indication of 
the sentiment in that territory may be noted the fol- 
lowing selections from a price list recently pro- 
mulgated by a manufacturer in that territory, who 
in sending out this list says: ‘‘ We will give our sales- 
men positive instructions to adhere strictly to this 
list. We think the market will justify these prices.’’ 


F. O. B. Mill Pine Price List, Oct. 1, 1916. Standard 1905 
or No. 1 Dimension 


10’ 12° 14! 16’ 18’ 
at ee ORR: $17.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $17.50 
See eee ees Sheen 16.50 15.00 15.00 15.00 16.50 
DE 5. eae 17.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.50 
TO ee ae 17.50 16.50 1650 1650 17.50 
712" |e aN 19.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 


There is a good demand for longleaf pine timbers 
and in fact there is no complaint to make anywhere 
along the line of the demand nor of the price; the 
only thing that prevents southern pine manufacturers 
from booking a business practically equal to their ¢a 
pacity is lack of cars in which to make shipment. 


* * * 


The car shortage has had the effect of slowing up 
things in the North Carolina pine market and the de 
mand this week is reported as having been spotted, 
several items evidencing more activity than they have 
shown for some time, while there was a letup in de 
mand on others. Prices, however, hold up satisfac 
torily and if the car shortage continues manufacturers 
probably will meet the situation by reducing their 
output materially. All items of cypress are reporte 
as being firm in price, an improved call for yard stock 
compensating for a slight decrease in the demand from 
the factories. In the eastern market wholesalers Te 
port that their problem is that of buying their lumber 
and getting it delivered rather. than of making sales. 
Hemlock and white pine manufacturers in the North 
have a good demand for their product and the situa 
tion in that territory is more satisfactory than it has 
been for some time, barring, of course, the feature 
of car shortage. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
Oct. 16 the first Philippine congress, consisting of a sen- 
ate and 2 house of representatives, created by the Philippine 


“independence bill” passed by the last American Congress, 
was opened in Manila, P. I. 

Leading business men of New York City comprising a 
“turn the clock forward” committee announced Oct, 15 their 
purpose to campaign for adoption of*the plan of daylight 
saving by congressional action, Chambers of commerce of 
seven of the largest cities of the country have endorsed 
the plan and_a referendum vote on it will be taken by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

At a meeting of the Egyptian Trails’ Association held late 
last week at Mattoon, Ill, decision was announced to call a 
yote of the State on a bond issue of $10,000,000 to build 
three hard roads across Illinois, two east and west and one 
north and south, Thirty-two counties are involved in the 
proposed roads, one of which is to connect Chicago and 
Cairo, the other to be an extension of a road already begun 
between St. Louis, Mo., and Terre Haute, Ind. 


Rey. Iri R. Hicks, nationally famous weather prophet, 
who predicted the Galveston flood and the St. Louis tor- 
nado and other extensive weather disturbances, and whose 
predictions and almanac were relied upon in thousands of 
homes, died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12, aged 71 years. 

San Francisco advices of Oct. 13 say that the Govern- 
ment will be asked to establish a receivership for Southern 
Pacific oil lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California, 
valued at $1,000,000,000. A purpose of the movement is 
given as conservation of the oil supply in the interest of the 
United States navy. 

In a clash between 160 police and 5,000 strikers in the 
oil industry at Bayonne, N. Y., Oct. 12, hundreds of shots 
were fired, several persons are believed to have been killed 
and a reign of terror was created. 

With the formation in Chicago Oct. 185 of the Universal 
Military Training League began the organization of an asso- 
ciation whose purpose is the passage by Congress of laws 
enforcing military training and military service among the 
youth of the nation. At the initial meeting $30,000 was 
pledged for the support of the league. University and college 
officers and army officers conferred on the plan in Washington 
Oct. 17. 

Having for its purpose the care until they are old enough 
for self-support of children of France made fatherless and 
destitute by the war, the American Society for the Relief 
of French War Orphans was incorporated Oct. 13 by New 
York City bankers and other business men. The society ex- 
pects to raise $130,000,000 within fifteen years, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., announces that 
infantile paralysis in all cases affects the colon only and 
that it is acquired by eating raw food. Dr. Simon Flexner, of 
the university, is said to have discovered the germ of the dis- 
ease, Infantile paralysis cases in the United States between 
July 1 and Sept. 25 numbered 28,262. 

Ten men were killed and eleven were injured by a railroad 
wreck near Elwood, Neb., Oct. 15. 

Strikes of negro laborers in the Panama Canal Zone 
threaten to tie up industry in that section, tho to a late 
date dredging on the canal was not interrupted. Five hun- 
dred strikers were involved Oct. 16. 

Jews of the United States have raised $800,000 toward a 
$2,000,000 foundation for a Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Charities to begin operation Dec. 1. 

East St. Louis, Ill., reported Oct. 17 that 225,000 horses 
had been sold there to foreign governments since the war 
began, the cost totalling $40,000,000. For about 7,000 mules 


sold $995,000 was paid. Italy has ag 5 contracted in that 
market for 3,000 horses to be supplied in thirty days, and 
British-French and Belgian buyers and the United States army 
are taking from East St. Louis 2,000 horses every week. 

Nine persons, six of them girls, are dead and two persons 
are missing as a result of a factory fire at Long Island City, 
Oct. 17. 

Registration in Chicago Oct. 17, the second day devoted to 
that ae. showed a total of 808,728 names, the largest 
registration of any city in the United States. Of the total 
number 304,261 are women. 


Washington 


Report of a committee appointed by the secretary of agri- 
culture declares that retailers’ profits on sales range from 
8 to 33 percent on meats prepared at the great central 
markets and from 15 to 38 percent on sales of farm pre- 
pared meats. On the former the farmers’ share is estimated 
at from 54 to 85 percent; on the latter from 62 to 84 per- 
cent on the gross returns. 

Warning has been issued by the Federal secret service that 
counterfeits of $10 notes of the Minnesota Federal Reserve 
Bank and $5 notes of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
have been circulated. 

Men killed in the country’s metal mines in 1915 num- 
bered 553, a decrease of 6 from the previous year, accord- 
ing to Bureau of Statistics report of Oct. 13. The injured 
numbered 35,295, an increase of 5,079 from the 1914 records. 

Advices of Oct. 13 intimate that American troops and the 
national guard will be withdrawn from the Mexican border 
before the end of the year. 

In the identical note presented by Great Britain and France 
to the State Department last week, in reply to this country’s 
note of May 24, those Governments are said to have prom- 
ised radical changes in treatment of the mails. They retain 
their right to censorship and promise to “reduce to a mini- 
mum delays and inconveniences to neutrals,” according to re- 
port of Oct. 15. Other advices say that the foreign Govern- 
ments’ note leaves the mail situation as it was. 

Reduction in the size of Sunday newspapers as a means 
of conserving the news print paper supply of the country and 
possibly preventing the suspension of smaller newspapers was 
recommended in a letter sent Oct. 16 by the Federal Trade 
Commission to all publishers of large Sunday newspapers in 
the United States. 

Postal savings banks of the United States now have de- 
posits to the amount of $100,000,000. Increase in deposits 
in the last two months broke all records, averaging over a 
million dollars a week. The net gain for September was 
$4,900,000, three times that of September of last year. 

e —— 


FOREIGN 


Damage exceeding $1,000,000 was caused by a hurricane 
that swept over St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, last week. 
Severe losses were sustained by shipping and many persons 
were made homeless. 


Austrian experiments in —oe and using heavy paper 
“cloth” are said to have resulted in finding a practical sub- 
stitute for cotton, notably in the manufacture of explosives. 
The experiments are said to presage an adverse effect on 
cotton importations in Europe following the war. 

Germans are reported pursuing fleeing Roumanians along 
the entire eastern front of Transylvania Oct. 12; Italians 
report capture of 30,881 Austrians since Aug. 6 in the Julian 
Alps; French resume drive on the Bapaume front. Allies 
extend their hold in Greece Oct. 13; Greece agrees to join 


the Entente Powers if guaranteed the territorial integrity 
of the country; Germans claim further successes in Transyl- 
vania; Italians make two decisive gains against Austrians. 
French capture a first German line on the Somme _ front 
Oct. 14; Roumanians make counter successes against Teuton 
forces; Italians extend their gains on the Sober ridge. 
Allies report continued successes in Macedonia Oct, 15; 
Central Powers claim Transylvania is being cleared of all 
Roumanians; British and French gain on the Somme front; 
Russians repulse Teutons in Volhynia; Italians make further 
progress in Trentino. Germans with ten divisions engage 
in heavy fighting with Roumanians in Transylvania, Oct, 16; 
French win new town in the Bapaume sector; Russians and 
Teutons renew heavy fighting in Volhynia. Athens reports 
disturbances Oct. 17 incident to Allies’ activity ; Teutons are 
repulsed “all along’? the Transylvania front; Russians re- 
ported defeated in Galicia; Italians repulse Austrian attacks 
on the Trentino front. Roumanians resume offensive in 
Transylvania ; French and British make further advances on 
the Somme; Italians continue advance in Trentino, Oct. 18, 

Great Britain last week appointed a commission to buy, 
sell and control delivery of wheat and flour, to act in con- 
junction with the Allies. Australian wheat has been pur- 
chased and will be shipped in Government owned vessels. 
Between July, 1914, and September, 1916, average retail 
food prices in Great Britain rose 65 percent. ‘ 

Construction of a dam across the upper part of the Zuider 
Zee is the purpose of a bill introduced in the Netherlands 
parliament, The dam would create a lake of about 882,000 
acres, of which 500,000 acres would be drained, the remainder 
being left as a permanent lake. The estimated cost would 
exceed $90,000,000 and the work would require fifteen years 
to complete, 

Italy’s imports from the United States in the first six 
months of 1916 were valued at $240,781,346, or about $12,- 
000,000 more than the total for 1915. To July 31 wood and 
straw to the value of $5,639,053 had been imported from this 
country by Italy. 

Financial authorities in Paris, France, predict that the 
United States will continue the financial and commercial 
center of the world following the war and “until England 
has paid her American debts.” At the beginning of the war 
this country owed in Europe $5,000,000,000, but it is now 
enormously in the creditor class. 

Sale of the Wilson Steamship Line to Sir J. Ellerman re- 
ported from Hull, England, last week is “‘the biggest deal in 
English ship owning records.’”’ The company owned before 
the sale eighty-four steamships of the larger type. 

Officers of the principal two railroad brotherhoods of Can- 
ada announced Oct. 16 that 90 percent of their members 
have voted in favor of a strike on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Claim is made that they can tie up traffic from coast 
to coast, but there are good prospects for an agreement, 
negotiations for which are now under way. 

Statistics outlining the operations of the laws relating to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors issued Oct. 16 show since 
1905 a decrease of 13,577 in licensed premises in England 
and Wales. In 1915 convictions for drunkenness were 48,- 
016 less than in 1914, the greatest decrease in forty years, 

Nedjo Kerovic, one of the conspirators in the assassina- 
tion in 1914 of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir apparent 
to the Austrian throne, an act that led to the great European 
bd dead in a military prison, according to report of 

ct. 16. 

Francisco Villa and his followers were reported Oct. 17 to 
be in control of practically all of the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico. Concerted movement by a majority of military lead- 
ers in Mexico for the overthrow of the Carranza Government 
was scheduled for Oct. 20, the revolt to begin in Chihuahua. 





SIXTY-SIX CITIES 


There is a general expansion of building thruout the 
country, as shown by the permits issued in all of the 
principal cities of the United States, according to the re- 
port issued by the American Contractor, Chicago. The 
figures for September, 1916, are $72,735,764, as compared 


-— September, 1916--, 
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SHOW GAINS IN BUILDING OPERATIONS 


with $68,861,798 for September, 1915, an increase of 6 
per cent. The number of permits are 28,349, as compared 
with 25,243 for September, 1915, which is an increase of 
12 percent. The present activity indicates the erection 
of the smaller structures and homes that are largely 












made of wood. In New York City the borough of Man- 
hattan carries off the laurels, while other large cities run 
close to the records of a year ago. Of the 111 cities, 
sixty-six make gains, while forty-five show comparative 
losses. In detail the reports are as follows: 
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INCREASES PRODUCTION OF WOOD ALCOHOL 


Southern Plant Utilizes Method of Forest Products 
Laboratory and Makes Greater Yield 


Mapison, WIs., Oct. 18.—One of the largest grain alco- 
hol manufacturing plants in the world has increased its 
profits $300 a day as a result of codperative investiga- 
tions carried on by the plant and a representative of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison. 
Not only has this large increase in profits been effected, 
but this is actually the first time that the manufacture 
of aleohol from wood waste has been made commercially 
suecessful, 

F. W. Kressmann, the Forest Service chemist, who has 
just returned to Madison from the Louisiana plant of 
the company, reports that the increased profit is due to 
cutting down the operating expenses and increasing the 
yield. In carrying on the investigation, the data of the 
Forest Products Laboratory were applied. 

The Louisiana plant, which is manufacturing over 
5,000 gallons of alcohol a day, makes its entire product 
out of wood waste. The expert points out that it would 
be highly profitable for sawmills to go into the manufac- 
ture of alcohol by this process since it has now been 
proved commercially feasible. 

Under normal operating conditions most mills, particu- 
larly the large ones, produce waste in excess of their 
own power requirements and in large mills equipped with 
efficient power plants this excess will be from 50 to 65 
percent of the total produced, says Mr. Kressmann. The 
disposal of this waste by means of a burner is, therefore, 
almost invariably necessary. The cost of burning this 
waste varies widely with the size and efficiency of the 
mill, but from figures gathered by the Forest Products 
Laboratory this expense ranges from 30 to 66 cents a 
cord, or from 11 to 22 cents per 1,000 feet on all of the 
lumber cut, and means that the present cost of waste 
disposal amounts to about $6,000,000 annually, in addi- 
tion to the value of the wood so burned. All waste, 
therefore, that could be disposed of for the produc- 
tion of alcohol would not only net the sawmills about 40 
cents a cord but would also relieve them of the charge 
of burning. In other words, an operation of this kind 
in conjunction with the sawmill would add from 22 to 45 
cents a thousand to the value of all lumber cut. This 
applies particularly to mills cutting coniferous species. 
From work going on at present it seems that the 
yields from some of the hardwoods will not be so great 
as those obtained from the coniferous species. 

Since the war the price of alcohol has gone up from 
3314 to 50 percent and as long as the war continues no 
appreciable decrease in/price seems probable, because of 
the demand for grain and molasses for other purposes 
and because of the enormous amounts of alcohol being 
used. Before the war from 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 gal- 
lons of denatured alcohol were being produced annually. 
This production has now increased to over 30,000,000 
gallons. 


MAY REVISE BUILDING CODE AND REDUCE INSURANCE 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Oct. 16.—Extension of the fire lim- 
tts of this city and revision of the building ordinances 
is recommended by the engineers of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, after a study of Cambridge’s 
fire protection facilities. The matter of revision of the 
Cambridge building code is now under consideration, and 
the tacit understanding that if the desires of the insur- 
ance interests are respected there may result some reduc- 
tion of the fire insurance premiums is quite likely to ex- 
ercise considerable influence upon the final action of the 
city government. 

After reinspection the insurance engineers also made 
other recommendations, particularly in reference to im- 
proving the efficiency of the fire department, and the 
emphasis given these latter suggestions appear to indi- 
cate that the experts regard them as of more importance 
than further restriction of frame construction. 


TELLS RETAILERS HOW TO PREVENT FIRES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 16.—The time to prevent 
fires is before they catch, not after. In other words, 
apply this ‘‘ preparedness dope’’ to the fire question and 
enter into prevention methods while there is time to do 
some good. This is the attitude of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Association of this city. The associa- 
tion has mailed a letter to all of the retail yards insured 
with it pointing out that this is the season of the year 
at which it is especially advisable to exercise caution in 
preventing fire because so many stoves and furnaces are 
just being warmed up for the first time since last winter. 

Of course this letter applies particularly to retail yards, 
but the principles may well be applied to dwelling houses. 
The attention of the reader is first called to seeing that 
the stove or furnace pipes are in good repair and not 
touching any inflammable material, enter the chimney 
horizontally, are strongly supported, thoroly cleaned be- 
before using. Next the chimney itself should be inspected 
to see that no sparks can escape and that it is in first 
class repair. 

The letter says in part: ‘‘ You will appreciate the im- 
portance of looking over all heating equipment when you 
know that fires from this source have destroyed over 
$40,000 worth of property of the association members 
during the last five years.’’ The attention of the re- 
tailer is also directed to the necessity of having all stock 
withdrawn from direct contact with adjoining buildings, 
the association members having had over $400,000 worth 
of property destroyed by fires originating from this 
source during the last five years. The dealer is appealed 
to to place fire resistant material between the stock in the 
yard and adjoining buildings. The association offers" 











advice on such an arrangement free of charge to anyone 
requesting it. The letter concludes with the plea: ‘‘Give 
attention now to the matters mentioned above. Make 
the lumber yard safer than the dwelling—that’s the 
association way.’’ 


THESE PEOPLE KNOW GOOD PAVING 


Toledo Concerns Enthusiastically Adopt Wood Blocks 
—Cincinnatians Use Them to Control Traffic 





TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 14.—‘‘ Wood block is fast coming 
into its own, not only in Toledo and vicinity, but all 
over the country,’’ said Will Wright, sales manager of 
the Jennison-Wright Co., manufacturer of wood block 
for paving purposes. ‘‘Our orders are more numerous 
than ever before and the calls are coming from widely 
diversified points, showing that the predilection for wood 
block as a paving material is not confined to any one sec- 
tion of the country but represents a general awakening 
to the realization of the value of creosoted wood blocks 
as paving material.’’ 

The Willys-Overland Automobile Co., of Toledo, has 
just completed a million-dollar office building situated 
on the Boulevard, which represents the acme of all that 
is best and most up-to-date in office construction. The 
driveways leading to and from this splendid structure 
are of creosoted wood block, which were selected because 
of their qualities of silence, endurance, smoothness and 
sanitation. Wood block floors are in use in the greater 
share of the forges, machine shops, ware rooms and docks 
of this immense concern. Many of these floors have been 
in daily service for several years and have been given 
the severest tests. They have been under water, exposed 
to intense heat, carried immense loads and in every in- 
stance have proved highly satisfactory, so that when new 
paving and flooring propositions come up wood blocks 
are almost invariably chosen by this concern. 

Enthusiastic as many are over the wood block paving 
it is seldom that so much delight’ is expressed as when 
the paving of Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, was com- 
pleted a few weeks ago. The Jennison-Wright Co., of 
Toledo, had the contract for this work. The Sixth 





CELEBRATING LAYING OF WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENT, 

SIXTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Street Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati got together 
some time ago and determined that it was necessary 
to do something to attract the automobile traffic which 
was being diverted to other streets, the merchants thus 
losing much valuable patronage. It was determined that 
two things were necessary to bring about the desired 
result. One was an attractive street paving, the other 
brilliant lighting. 

It was determined after careful investigation that 
Kreolite lug blocks would best serve as a paving mate- 
rial and the contract was given to the Toledo concern. 
The work was rushed as rapidly as possible and a few 
weeks ago the last block was laid. A big celebration of 
the event was planned and carried out. There was a big 
banquet, followed by an automobile parade, after which 
the entire street was cleared and put into shape for 
dancing. There under the brilliant lights on a street as 
smooth as a ballroom floor the people of the city danced 
to the strains of the band until midnight. Fireworks 
and beautiful decorations added to the gala appearance 
of the scene. It was perhaps one of the most unique 
demonstrations in history of the success and charm of 
wood. 

Vine Street, which was formerly the principal thoro- 
fare in this section of the city and was deserted for the 
wood block pavement of Sixth Street, will also be paved 
with lug blocks, the merchants thus endeavoring to hold 
their own with Sixth Street. The Jennison-Wright Co., 
of Toledo, has the contract for this paving. 

Other contracts which have been completed or are still 
in course of construction by the Toledo concern are as 
follows: The Whitney Glass Co., of Glassboro, N. J., 
which will have the entire plant fitted out with wood 
block floors, involving the use of about 11,000 square 
yards of kreolite blocks; the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, 
Mich., contracted for 9,000 square yards of wood block 
flooring; the new buildings of the Berger Manufactur- 
ing Co., Canton, all to be floored with wood block; the 
high level bridge, at Cleveland, an engineering job of 
large importance, will carry wood block floor. 
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WOOD MAY SUPPLANT LEATHER FOR FOOTWEAR 


Sabots Likely to Be a Substitute for Shoes—High 
Prices for Hides the Cause 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—‘‘The clang of the wooden 
shoon’’ may soon be heard thruout the land. A new 
market for American lumber that will consume many mil. 
lions of feet may s@on develop if the embroiled nations 
of Europe continue to snarl and tear at one another’s 
throats. 

This is the suggestion made by shoe and leather men of 
New England, the. real center of the American shoe ip. 
dustry, who say that skins and hides have now become go 
scarce that wooden shoes are likely to be the only solution 
of the problem. Several woodworking factories already 
have placed wooden shoes on the market and they are be. 
ing worn in Hoboken, it was explained, and also in the 
privacy of the homes of many Dutch and German, and 
Danish and Seandinavian colonists who are busy accumu- 
lating Yankee dollars. 

This situation has arisen thru the embargoes placed by 
some foreign nations on the export of leather, the greatly 
increased consumption of shoes in this country resulting 
from the general business prosperity and the tremendous 
exports to Europe of finished footwear made by American 
manufacturers. The retail price of shoes in this center 
of the industry already has increased fully 50 percent 
since the outbreak of the war, and dealers say that $6 is 
likely to be the least cost’ of a decent pair of shoes before 
the winter is over. One-half of the leather used in Amer- 
ican shoes comes from abroad and one-quarter from 
Europe itself. Russia has just placed an embargo on 
leather, holding up $25,000,000 worth of calfskins alone 
which had been ordered by American manufacturers, 
Because of the high cost of preservatives and lack of 
transportation to carry them to- Russia all of these calf- 
skins are likely to be ruined. 

A few days ago the British Government announced it 
had requisitioned all British sole and upper leather for 
military purposes, and every effort is being made to con- 
serve these supplies for the United Kingdom and its 
military allies. 

So the stage is set for a new branch of activity for 
the trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and now comes forward a 
Hungarian inventor with a discovery for substituting 
wood for leather shoe svles most advantageously. He is 
Barna S. Kohlener, a disabled Hungarian captain of 
cavalry. Captain Kohlener has devoted himself since his 
ineapacitation to inventing a wooden-soled shoe that shall 
have the virtue of flexibility, and he has just announced 
that he has solved the problem, the hardest that has con- 
fronted wooden-soled shoe enthusiasts. The captain’s in- 
vention is a sole that, instead of being made of one solid 
piece of wood, is constructed of a number of layers 
joined together by heavy oils or fats that thicken and 
grip the layers of wood together. Captain Kohlener de- 
clares that wooden shoe soles constructed in this manner 
have the elasticity of leather soles, and in addition can 
be made of old and worn material worked over, thus cost- 
ing but a mere bagatelle when compared to what leather 
soles cost today. 


CONTRACTS TO HANDLE ENTIRE OUTPUT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 16—The Pine Plume Lum- 
ber Co., of Savannah, Ga., this week closed a contract 
whereby it will handle the entire cypress output of the 
Savannah River Lumber Co. There are three mills com- 
prising the Savannah River Lumber Co.’s interests which 
are cutting cypress lumber, located at Gillman, Vale 
Royal and Altamah. The combined output of these three 
mills is 50,000,000 feet a year. 








NEW MILL NEARLY READY FOR OPERATION 


Extensive Kentucky Plant Nears Completion—Enter- 
prise Embraces a Whole Community 


PiT?sBuRGH, Pa., Oct. 16.—Rapid progress is being 
made in the construction of the new plant of the Lenox 
Saw Mill Co. at Lenox, Ky., and it is expected that it 
will be completed and in operation by the middle of 
December. The company is building a railroad about 
six miles in length to facilitate the handling of its logs 
and lumber. The railroad penetrates a difficult country, 
which necessitates the construction of a number of sub- 
stantial tressels, and a tunnel about 400 feet long is be- 
ing cut thru solid rock. This tunnel will be completed 
by the end of this month. 

The new Climax locomotive has recently arrived, as 
has also a Clyde log loader, and another locomotive and 
most of the sawmill machinery are on the way. The ma- 
chinery is the most modern obtainable and will be 
driven entirely by electricity, giving the mill a monthly 
capacity of over 1,000,000 feet, a large percentage of 
which will be quarter-sawn white oak. The timber ad- 
jacent to the mill is of great size and quality and is com- 
posed mostly of white oak and poplar. The company 
owns outright about 100,000,000 feet of timber. 

The building of the town of Lenox is nearly completed. 
This town will at the start consist of about thirty 
houses, a large hotel, a commissary and office buildings 
ete. 

The Lenox Saw Mill Co. is owned by W. D. Johnston, 
president of the American Lumber & Manufacturmg 
Co. of Pittsburgh, and W. 8. Whiting, of Elizabethton, 
Tenn., both of whom haye just returned from an inspec 
tion of the new plant at Lenox. They were accompanied 
by J. B. Montgomery, secretary of the American Lum- 
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per & Manufacturing Co. Mr. Whiting will devote a 
considerable part of his time to the manufacturing end 
of the business of the Lenox Saw Mill Co., while Mr. 
Johnston will look after the selling end. The American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will be the new company’s 
exclusive selling agent and will handle the entire out- 
put of the plant. 


MILL SAWS BOTH HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


Plant Raises the Quality Average of Texas—Has Ex- 
tensive Timber Holdings 





Marsuau., TEX., Oct. 14.—The sawmill at Peach, Tex., 
owned jointly by W. M. Waterman, vice president and 
general manager of the Waterman Lumber Co., with 
mills at Blocker and Horton, Tex., and the Wilson Lum- 
ber Co., of Bokhoma, Okla., sawed the first lumber this 
week. It was the intention of the owners to start saw- 
ing the first of the month but owing to the delivery of 
part of the machinery behind schedule it had to be put 
off for a few days. The mill is equipped to saw either 
hardwood or softwood and has a daily capacity of be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 feet. It is modern in every 
respect, the best of equipment to manufacture both hard- 
wood and softwood having been installed. The com- 
pany will do its own logging and to insure economical 
operations will operate a logging road, loaders, skidders 
and all other devices 
suited to handling the logs 


RED GUM SUITABLE FOR UNLIMITED PURPOSES 


Successfully Adapted to Church Organ and Furniture 
—Beautiful Effects Result 








MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 16.—The interior of a church 
should be restful and suggest peace to all that enter in. 
Nothing has any more to do with the attainment of this 
end than a proper selection of the wood to be used for 
interior finish and this is especially true of fine paneling 
necessary properly to set off a pipe organ. Consequently 
the architect always gives a great deal of consideration 
to the selection of the wood that is to be used for this 
purpose. How well red gum is suited for this purpose 
is shown in the accompanying illustration of the interior 
of the new Temple-Congregation-Children-of-Israel re- 
cently erected in this city at a cost of about $160,000. 
The pipe organ is an unusually handsome one and was 
specially manufactured for the Temple by J. W. Steere 
& Sons, of Springfield, Mass. All of the interior wood- 
work and fine paneling of the temple and all of the wood- 
work used in connection with the pipe organ are of selected 
red gum. A stain of about the shade of French walnut 
was used that gives to the wood the appearance of fine 
satin, is very restful and at the same time lends a rare 
dignity and charm to the interior of the church. All of 
the seating and other furniture were built of red gum so 
that the entire interior is in perfect harmony. 





of the company in a rapid 
manner. Sawing the first 
week was devoted to get- 
ting out timbers for use in 
pile foundations, skidways, 
ties for the extension of 
the logging road and oth- 
er material needed. to fin- 
ish the plant. The timber 
is about equally divided 
between hardwood and 
pine. The hardwood con- 
sists largely of oak of a 
very fine quality and gum 
of the red, thin sap variety 
said to be of unusually 
high grade and large size. 

The sales of the hard- 
wood of the new mill will 
be handled thru the offices 
of J. R. Shoupe, of 
this city, who also handles 
the hardwood sales of the 
other mills mentioned 
above. Mr. Shoupe is one 
of the pioneer hardwood 
lumbermen of edst Texas, 
as he eame to this section 
of the country about 
twelve years ago when 
there was only one mill of 
any size eutting hard- 
woods. The bulk of the 
hardwood was eut by small 
mills that manufactured 
and handled the wood in 
such poor shape that it 
was difficult to sell. Natu- 
rally the-majority of these 
mills have since gone out 
of business. In speaking 
of the hardwoods of east 
Texas Mr. Shoupe said: 
“The product compares 
favorably with any hard- 
Woods that are produced in the southern territory. The 
red oak in most localities is of exceptionally fine quality 
and the ash is unsurpassed. The hardwoods that are 
being manufactured by skillful and experienced opera- 
tors find ready sale in all of the markets of the coun- 
try.’? He also mentioned that one of the large pine 
Operators in the State will have all of his pine cut in 
a short time and then expects to devote attention to the 
manuracture of hardwoods, the holdings being said to 
amount to 100,000,000 feet that is said to be the equal of 
any standing hardwood timber in the South. 
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INTEREST SHOWN IN STUMP PULLING OPERATIONS 


Manison, Wis., Oct. 16.—Land clearing demonstra- 


tions iow being held in northern Wisconsin under the 
auspices of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin are being largely attended. University 
officials, representatives of the North Western and Soo 
railroxds, the State highway commission, the Wiscon- 
sin Av'vanecement Association and stump-pulling machine 
al lasting material firms have attended these demon- 
gutmbering companies are interested in the project, as 
ehicient methods of clearing cut-over lands promote the 
Sale of such tracts for agricultural purposes. At the 
or rate it would take until the year 2066 to rid 


ee ; : : 
tee ‘visconsin of its stumps. Some action must be 
axen’ to get rid of the stumps sooner than that, and co- 


Spera'son is neeessary for the successful termination of 
the campaign, 

doe ations at Owen, Wis., recently, consisted of both 
ae te and stump puller demonstrations. A field of 
* irae stumps, the largest in the community, was en- 
impr ed. These stumps were removed with ease by the 


th a machines or blasted, and a combination of 
. ° methods. A second demonstration was held near 
unciander, Wis., last week. 








CHURCH INTERIOR AND FURNITURE IN WHICH RED GUM IS USED FOR FINISHING 


URGE STRICTER BUILDING LAWS 


SoMERVILLLE, Mass., Oct. 16.—After reinspection of 
this city to ascertain to what extent recommendations 
made following a previous inspection had been obeyed 
by the citizens and public officials, engineers of the Na- 
tional Board of Underwriters urge that ‘‘stricter build- 
ing laws and revised fire district limits be provided at 
once.’? State Fire Prevention Commissioner John A. 
O’Keefe and Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of the 
National Fire Protection Association, who says he isn’t 
an insurance man and that his-body is not run by board 
insurance company interests, have been banging merrily 
away at wooden shingles and wooden construction in gen- 
eral, so it-is expected that this latest report will be very 
pleasing to them. 

Despite the fact that Somerville is largely a city of 
private homes, the great bulk of them two-family wooden 
houses, and also that its fire department is far from being 
ideally efficient, it has had few serious fires. An old 
resident of the city who is much interested in the sub- 
ject of practical fire prevention said today that he has 
never known of one fire of more than minor importance 
responsibility for which fairly can be placed upon 
wooden shingles or any other feature of ordinary wooden 
construction. 

It is interesting to note that the report also calls 
attention to a deficiency in the city’s water supply and 
the need of more firemen. The engineers also recommend 
the installation and operation of a suitable pumping 
equipment at the old Somerville pumping station, which 
has been many times recommended by the water com- 
missioner. 

While insurance engineers representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters frequently over-emphasize 
certain features of wooden construction and not infre- 
quently condemn it altogether as responsible for exces- 
sive fire hazardous conditions, more recently they appear 
to be giving more attention around here to the really 


practical methods of fire prevention that have the 
earnest support of lumbermen. Concerning the Somer- 
ville fire department, for instance, the report says: 

Additional full-paid men is the most urgent need in the fire 
department, as most of the companies are seriously under- 
manned during meal hour periods. Further motorization of 
the fire department apparatus should receive favorable con 
sideration, as more men would thereby be made available 
for actual fire duty and much greater efficiency would be pro- 
cured at a lower cost of maintenance than is possible with 
horse-drawn apparatus. 


GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 


Host of Friends Pay Respects to Prominent Lumber- 
man and Wife—Showered With Beautiful Gifts 





CLINTON, LA., Oct. 18—Surrounded by their children, 
relatives and life time friends Mr. and Mrs. Lauren 
C. Eastman held a reception at their home the evening 
of Oct. 17 in celebration of their golden wedding anni- 
versary. Mr. Eastman is one of the best known lum- 
bermen of the middle West and South, having been 
affiliated with C. Lamb & Sons for thirty-six years and 
at the present time being vice president of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss. Mr. Eastman retired 
from active business in 1905. 

The house was elaborately and tastefully decorated 
thruout, American beauty roses and white and yellow 
chrysanthemums being used profusely. In the dining 
room baskets of vellow 
pompon chrysanthemums 
in connection with other 
decorations of a golden 
color seemed especially ap- 
propriate for the occasion. 
Excellent musie was fur- 
nished by an _ orchestra 
and helped to entertain 
the guests. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eastman were assisted in 


relat 
| | receiving their guests by 
i 


| 


Mr. and Mrs. George Gar- 
diner. Mrs. Eastman wore 
a very becoming gown of 
white brocade satin with 
tulle and flat venice lace 
and gold trimmings and 
ornaments. Mrs. Gardi- 
ner was gowned in light 
blue taffeta with tulle and 
silver trimmings. The 
happy couple were show- 
ered by letters and tele- 
grams of congratulation 
from friends and relatives 
all over the country. 
Many beautiful gifts were 
received, beautiful both 
because of the spirit in 
which they were sent and 
because of the taste and 
discrimination with which 
they were selected. 
Among the gifts most 
prized by Mrs. Eastman 
was a wedding album 
bound in white and gold, 
a gift of the Ladies’ In- 
dustrial of the Presbyte- 
rian church, in whose ac- 
tivities Mrs. Eastman has 
always taken a deep in- 
terest. , 

Lauren C. Eastman and 
Elizabeth Gardiner were 





married Oct. 17, 1866, in. 


Pennyan, N. Y. They came to Clinton April 9, 1869, 
and have lived here ever since, where Mr. Eastman 
has been prominent in upbuilding the city. <A coinci- 
dent in connection with the celebration is the fact 
that Mrs. Eastman’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Gar- 
diner, celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
May 2, 1894, in Clinton, in the same house now occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. Eastman. In May, 1886, Mr. 
Eastman’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Eastman, 
celebrated their golden .wedding anniversary in Penn- 
yan, N. Y. 

In all there were present at the reception here over 
150 guests and relatives. Among those present from 
out of the city were: 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gardiner, Laurel, Miss.; Mr. and Mrs, 
Wallace B. Rogers, Laurel, Miss.; Mr. and Mrs. Philip Gardi- 
ner, Laurel, Miss.; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wisner, Laurel, Miss. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur J. Cox, Iowa City, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. Jonn H. Jones, 
Chicago; Mrs. E. A. Bess, Iowa City, Iowa; Mrs. William 
Rayment, Beloit, Wis.; Rev. and Mrs. George D. Hulst, jr., 
Montclair, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. Morris Teufel, Chicago. 


CUT AND SHIPMENT STATISTICS 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 16—For the week ended Oct. 
13 sixteen mills in this district report orders on hand 
Oct. 16 to be 1,828 ears, less orders cancelled 18 
ears, leaving 1,810 ears or 33,837,000 feet; orders ac- 
cepted during the week, 513 cars or 9,593,100 feet, mak- 
ing a total of orders on hand or 2,323 ears of 43,440,100 
feet. Shipments for the week from the sixteen mills 
amounted to 353 ears or 6,601,100 feet, leaving a bal- 
ance cf orders on hand of 1,970 ears or 36,839,000 feet. 
Actual production for the week at these mills was 6,299,- 
933 feet, against a normal production of 8,643,841 feet. 
As to car supply eight of the mills report 25 percent of 
normal, six 50 percent and two 75 percent. In this 
report of orders on hand 18,700 feet is used as a basis 
for carload, 
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COUNTRYWIDE CAR SHORTAGE GROWS IN SEVERITY 


All Sections Are Affected—Lessened Production and Stiffer Prices Result—Threatened Fuel Famine Adds a New Com. 
plication—Dressed Stock Shipped in Coal Cars—No Relief Now Evident 


CAR SHORTAGE FROM BAD TO WORSE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 16—Car shortage by common 
report is going from bad to worse and no hope of early 
relief is held out. On the contrary, the fear was ex- 
pressed last week that the performance of the U-53 in 
north Atlantic waters, which delayed the clearance of 
Allied ships from New York and Boston, would increase 
the congestion of traffic along the eastern seaboard and 
so impound more cars. Figures compiled by a traffic offi- 
cial of one of the southern lines indicate that the east- 
ern roads have tied up on their lines and in their ter- 
minals no less than 100,000 cars belonging to southern 
and western systems. If this equipment were released 
and sent home the car famine would be speedily relieved in 
this section, but there is no prospect that this will be 
done. Some of the cypress companies are shipping stock 
in coal ears for the first time. Ordinarily undressed lum- 
ber only is handled in these cars, and they are loaded 
only where purchasers consent. But it is said that in 
some instances of late dressed stock has been loaded, with 
an improvised roof or shelter to avoid weather damage. 
Use of coal cars is something of a new departure in 
Louisiana cypress territory, and illustrates the severity 
of the current car shortage. 





CAUSING OPERATORS GREAT CONCERN 


NorFo.k, Va., Oct. 16—The one situation at present 
causing operators the greatest concern is the apparent 
car. shortage which is apt to become more acute in this 
section as time progresses. As yet the railroads hold out 
no ray of encouragement that they will be able to do 
better for shippers in furnishing equipment. One large 
pine mill has orders to go forward between now and 
Nov. 1 aggregating 134 cars and it is getting for foreign 
line movement only two or three cars a day and having 
hard work to get that many. This same condition exists 
with many mills in addition to which barge bottoms are 
scarce and the water companies are becoming more and 
more arbitrary in their demands. As the car situation 
grows worse water rates of freight are bound to advance 
even tho they are exceptionally high at this time. 





HUNDREDS OF CARS BEHIND IN SHIPMENTS 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 16.—The only drawback to a 
good business with the local lumber manufacturers is 
the very severe car shortage. Orders are plentiful at ad- 
vanced prices but the mills are not taking them on be- 
cause their order books are full and they are hundreds of 
ears behind with their shipments. The car shortage dur- 
ing the first half of this month is much worse than that 
during the first half of September. Several mills in this 
section that in normal times need about eighty cars a 
month have had less than ten cars so far and part of 
them brought. in freight. Others go for more than a week 
without a single car. It is remarkable how the mills con- 
tinue to operate but they take advantage of every foot of 
space and stack as long as a piece of lumber can be put 
on and bill mills are building additional ramps and cut- 
ting up what orders they have with the hope that by the 
time all the room is taken up they will get a bunch of 
cars and be able to continue operations. 





CONSIDERED HEAVIEST IN HISTORY 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 16.—The car shortage is more 
acute than at any previous time, and is considered the 
heaviest perhaps in history. Many mills are getting less 
than 10 percent of their requirements. This applies prin- 
cipally to mills on short lines and one-line roads, but at 
many trunk line points there is also severe trouble. One 
company with a mill on the Katy, for example, reports 
that it has not had a box car there since Sept. 6, and 
not near enough coal and flat cars. Many plants are 
necessarily curtailing heavily on account of the lack of 
equipment, in some instances running just enough to 
hold their crews together. 





NO EFFORTS BEING MADE TO RELIEVE THE 
SITUATION 


MontcGomMEry, ALA., Oct. 16.—Another week has passed 
and Montgomery lumbermen have not the assurance that 
there will be any change for the better in the car shortage 
situation, which has practically paralyzed business with 
many mills on the Louisville & Nashville, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Alabama Great Southern, Southern, and other rail- 
roads, the last month. 

Conferences between officials of the mills and the offi- 
cials of the railroads brought out nothing new, accord- 
ing to the millmen. On the other hand, it is stated, con- 
ditions were revealed that never before were known. The 
roads in the North and East are said to be making abso- 
lutely no effort to relieve the situation and the lumber- 
men in this district believe that the situation is con- 
trolled only in the North and East. 

The companies using scores of cars every month are 
powerless now and the southern roads, it is stated, are 
making efforts to get the cars from the sidetracks and 
other places on the northern and eastern roads. So tense 
has the situation become that it is almost certain there 
will be a wholesale curtailment in this district during 
the next two weeks if there is no change for the better. 

‘Mills have operated about as long without cars as 
it is possible,’’ said a lumberman who represents a large 








company. ‘‘Many of the mills have been unable to 
ship material for a month, and everything that has been 
made during the time is stacked around the mills and in 
yards where it is convenient to the roads. There must 
be a change soon, else the mills will surely curtail—and 
this will come right at the time when there is an un- 
precedented demand for all grades of yellow pine and 
hardwood.’’ 





HEAVY DEMAND OF NO AVAIL WITHOUT CARS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 17.—‘‘ All that we ask is a re- 
lief from this terrific car shortage,’’ declared a promi- 
nent lumberman when asked yesterday regarding lumber 
conditions here. There is plenty of demand, according to 
his statement, and the lumber brings good prices, but 
good prices and heavy demand are of no value to the lum- 
berman without means to transport his product to the 
markets. Chestnut, oak and other hardwoods sell rapidly 
and at good prices, but the shortage of cars here prevents 
local lumbermen from taking advantage of the present 
demand for lumber. The Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association will probably be asked to take some 
steps toward remedying conditions. 





SITUATION GROWS WORSE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—The transportation situa- 
tion grows worse despite the efforts of the various rail- 
roads centering here to relieve it. Shippers in all lines 
of business are affected, but the lumber trade is espe- 
cially annoyed because it is impossible to supply a de- 
mand that has become close to normal after a long season 
of depression. 

The management of the railroads continue to beseech 
shippers for their codperation, urging them to load and 
unload as promptly as possible, and are doing what they 
ean to insure full loading of cars. Instructions to em- 
ployees have been repeated, directing them to use every 
influence to keep the cars moving and to report every in- 
stance in which shippers have taken undue time either 
for unloading or loading. 





THE SOUTH PARTICULARLY HARD HIT 


LAUREL, Miss., Oct. 16.—The situation confronting 
yellow pine manufacturers is the most serious proposi- 
tion they have encountered thus far in the history of the 
industry. While prices on practically all items of stock 
have materially advanced, it is almost a physical impos- 
sibility to make delivery; therefore, many of the largest 
producing companies of the South are temporarily out 
of the market, and as a natural consequence stocks are 
increasing vary fast, and it is only a question of time 
until mills will be forced to close down on account of 
insufficient storage capacity. In some parts of the con- 
suming territory where the car shortage had not been 
anticipated by dealers and stocks are perceptibly short 
demand is reported to be much more brisk, while in 
other localities activity in the lumber market has some- 
what abated. Under normal conditions those who would 
ship from ten to fifteen cars a day are now getting 
from none to three and four, and must divide them 
equally among their customers. 

As is usual during severe car shortage periods, the 
South is particularly hard hit for the reason that cars 
employed in the grain service are emptied at the large 
grain centers of the North and are immediately gobbled 
up for loading in that territory. About all the empty 
ears the South is getting at present are the compara- 
tively few that come down under load. 

As far as can be ascertained from local railroad offi- 
cials, there is no immediate relief in sight. 





SOUTHERN ROADS SHORT OF COAL 


New Or.LEANS, LA., Oct. 16.—While the prevailing 
car shortage is the ruling and almost exclusive topic of 





RISE IN PRICES ACCOMPANIES CAR SHORTAGE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 19.—Car shortage all 
over western Oregon and Washington is forcing 
shutdowns in some instances and curtailment in 
others. A general stiffening of prices on fir of 
$1 a thousand on all items is given in new lists 
going out generally, resulting from these condi- 
tions and following southern yellow pine. 

Stocks of fir are about half of normal and 
the demand continues good. ; 

Scarcity of labor and high prices of labor and 

’ supplies are checking logging operations. An- 

nouncement of the new export selling agency 
has already had a tendency toward strengthen- 
ing the export market probably $1 a thousand. 

Outside of the inability to get cars for ship- 
ping the outlook is much brighter, and this con- 
dition is not entirely an evil. 











conversation among southern lumber operators just now, 
a new angle of the equipment famine that has developed 
of late is giving numerous sawmills something further 
to worry about. It grows out of the fact that the 
southern railroads are all short of coal and are confiscat- 
ing practically all of the coal they can get possession of, 
As the result of this situation many mills are having 
trouble operating their blacksmith shops and needed 
repair work is being held up for lack of fuel. 

During the last few days the southern daily papers 
have made the discovery that a fuel famine threatens 
and have been predicting serious trouble in store for 
manufacturers whose coal requirements are large. One 
Mississippi lumber manufacturer who is in New Orleans 
said today that out of six cars of coal for which he 
had received bills of lading during the last’ week he had 
received none, the carriers having confiscated the entire 
shipment. 





NO IMPROVEMENT FOR THIRTY DAYS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 14.—The car shortage in 
northwestern Washington shows no improvement, on the 
whole. One of the Northern Pacific agents says he be- 
lieves there has been a very small betterment, but his 
road was able to deliver only thirty cars this week in 
three days and is utterly unable to supply a single one of 
fifty cars for shipments to points on other systems, nor 
will it agree to supply any for that purpose until ship- 
ments to stations on its own lines are provided for. A 
Great Northern agent says he could get only ten box cars 
in three days, but that he has secured a number of flats 
and gondolas. He looks for no improvement for the 
next thirty days. The Bellingham & Northern is get- 
ting almost no empties. No mills have been forced to 
close or curtail, and they hope to continue operation 
until the worst is past, with the help of occasional cars 
and their storage facilities. In this region the closing 
of the Earles-Cleary mill to admit of its change to a 
cedar cutting plant only has afforded a measure of re- 
lief, since it alone used several cars daily. Manager 
Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., believes 
that the shortage is a good thing because the curtailment 
that has resulted here and there in the State has tended 
to strengthen the market. 





CAR SHORTAGE AFFECTS PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 16.—There can no ionger be 
any doubt that the car shortage is a serious factor in 
the condition of the market here and the word of mouth 
generally passed is ‘‘Cheer up, the worst is yet to come.’’ 
Several manufacturers having offices or representatives 


-here have announced that they have been compelled to 


stop their mills because they have no place to put the 
lumber if cut. The proportion of cars they are getting 
to what they need to carry away the lumber that was 
sold and ready for shipment varies from nothing to 
about 30 percent. Many orders are so far behind 
schedule that the buyers would be within their rights if 
they canceled and bought elsewhere, but they can find 
no one that will guarantee delivery in anything like 
reasonable time. All sorts of methods are being resorted 
to to get cars, but most of them are unsuccessful. 





WILLAPA HARBOR MILLS CLOSE BECAUSE OF 
SHORTAGE 

RayMonpD, WaAsH., Oct. 14.—The real severity of the 
car situation has been brought home to the manufactur- 
ers on Willapa Harbor this week. All five mills of the 
Case Shingle & Lumber Co. were closed down during the 
week for lack of cars, and this notwithstanding the com- 
pany has storage facilities at the various plants for 
45,000,000 shingles. In addition the plant of the Kleeb 
Lumber Co., of South Bend, has been closed for a little 
more than a week for lack of cars, and the plant of the 
Siler Mill Co. was also closed down three weeks ago, 
partly due to lack of cars and partly to lack of men. 
The company, desiring to run its box factory night and 
day, found it necessary to use the mill crew to run the 
box factory. 





SHORTAGE BEING KEENLY FELT 


ABERDEEN AND HoguiAM, WAsH., Oct. 12.—Lumber 
and shingle mills of the Grays Harbor district are feel- 
ing the full effect of the present car shortage, this be- 
ing shown by the fact that unfilled orders for a large 
number of cars are now on file at the local offices of the 
three transcontinental railroads operating lines in this 
district. One reason why the car shortage is being felt 
so keenly here is because October usually is a busy 
month for retail shipments of lumber from this section. 
It is the time when the middle West farmers are buying 
lumber for erecting new buildings for winter use, and 
this general building tendency leads to a large demand 
for lumber. The monthly shipments to the East from 
this district are from 1,800 to 2,500 cars. However, a8 
Mr. Griffin, general agent for the Northern Pacific, 
stated tho there is no change in the situation as to the 
available supply of cars ‘‘our company recently com- 
pleted building in its own shops 250 box cars and is put- 
ting them in service for miscellaneous traffic.’’ This 
should, as Mr. Griffin says, make the situation somewhat 
easier if the Coast gets a share of the cars. 

The fact that shingles are being forced on to flat cars 
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and ‘st these cars are being supplied with roofs and 
sides millmen rather forcibly shows how acute the 
shoric.,: is. Every mill in Hoquiam was compelled to 
load umber for the eastern market either on flat cars or 
coal ¢ adolas. Preparations are being made by lumber- 
men °°) build roofs and sides on these flat cars in the 
way «i shingle manufacturers are doing in order to 
make the ears safe to ship high grade lumber during 
the winter. ; 
SEGINNING TO HAMPER ALL TRADE 

Sr, Louris, Mo., Oct. 17.—The general trade in lumber 

jn this city continues active, tho hampered by the car 


shortaze, which some old-time lumbermen say is the 
greatest with which they have ever had experience. 
Nevertheless, there is a growing belief that St. Louis 
is being treated a grade better in the matter of cars 
than some other cities. The reason is said to be the de- 
sire of the railroads to keep their cars east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Missouri. Some of the roads 
aro now asked, when an application is put in for cars, 
where those ears are finally going to land. If they are 
going to land in the embargoed territory to the north or 
east, some of the lumbermen here claim they have no- 
ticeed that such cars are a long time in coming, if they 
ever come. The shortage is beginning to reach and 
hamper all lines of the lumber trade. 





PREDICT SEVERER CAR SHORTAGE AND MANY 
EMBARGOES 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 16——The consensus among 
officials of the southeastern railroads and representatives 
of their eastern connections is that the greatest car 
shortage ever known is apparently inevitable during the 
fall and winter months, and that the congestion of 
freight that compelled embargoes during the late spring 
and early summer this year is certain to occur again. 

This statement appears in the circular letter issued 
by Traffic Manager Gardner of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association and distributed among the association 
members. ‘The letter, in reviewing the car shortage 
situation, comments on the fact that when’ embargoes 
are placed lumber is one of the first commodities shut out. 

According to Mr. Gardner, it is estimated that the 
net shortage of all lines on Oct. 1 was 45,749 cars, or 


more than treble the shortage on Sept. 1. The shortage ~ 


was forced of stock aggregating in value about $2,800,- 
000 a month—a very costly proposition at the average 
carrying rate of 5 percent, and entailing an addition of 
50 cents to $1 a thousand to operating costs. 

It is not considered advisable at “present to file a 
formal complaint with the commission, ‘‘first, because 
the situation is one with which the commission alone can 
hardly cope, and second, because we should exhaust all 
codperative effort direct with the carriers before we 
appeal formally to a regulating body.’’ Mr. Keith’s 
letter serves to bring the situation to the commission’s 
notice. In addition, the association is endeavoring to 
arrange a joint: meeting of its transportation committee 
with the American Railway Association’s committee on 
car distribution, believing that such a conference ‘‘may 
result in bringing the lumbermen’s situation before the 
carriers with sufficient prominence and force to brin 


-about some improvement.’’ For the last thirty days the 


Railway association has been supplied with copies of the 
Southern Pine Association’s weekly barometer, showing 
the effect of the current car shortage on shipments and 
orders. These steps to enlist the interest and codpera- 
tion of the carriers are taken in pursuance of the policy 
outlined above, to exhaust all codperative measures with 
carriers direct before resorting to lodgment of a formal 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is announced in conclusion that the association will be 
represented at the car shortage conference of all lum- 
bermen to be held at Memphis Oct. 20. 





EFFECTS BEGINNING TO BE FELT 


New York, Oct. 17.—The effects of the shortage of 
cars are beginning to be felt in the New York lumber 
market. For some time the yards have been carrying 
good stock, and with a very light demand no hardship 
resylted, but now that the demands are increasing, while 
a good portion of the supply has been cut off, the yards 
are hoarding their stocks in the attempt to be able to 
supply their customers and at the same time benefit by 
the rising prices. 

The railroad embargoes are crippling the chances for 
the lumberman to deliver, if he does not have the stock 
on hand. Even when a permit is given by the railroad to 
ship lumber into New York, great delay in receiving the 
shipment is the case. One dealer in North Carolina pine 
relates how a shipment leaving the mill in North Caro- 


on account of scarcity of box cars that they have 
canceled all quotations because they can not give 
their customers their usual prompt service. Some of 
the representatives of yellow pine manufacturers in 
this territory are still unable to sell, due to directions 
from headquarters that the order files are too bulky 
to justify taking on additional business under present 
circumstances. However, some of the sales representa- 
tives who last week found themselves in such a posi- 
tion were again able this week to solicit business. 
Local lumber conditions in Chicago never would be 
better ‘than now if the sellers were able to insure the 
buyers of prompt delivery, but under prevailing trans- 
portation conditions business necessarily must drag. 





FORCED TO WITHDRAW FROM MARKET 


Monroe, La., Oct. 16—T. F. Terzia, sales manager of 
the O. S. Hawes Lumber Co., of this city, has sent out a 
circular letter to the trade advising that owing to the 
extreme scarcity of cars of all kinds and the practical 
impossibility to get box cars at all, that company has 
decided to withdraw its entire stock from the market 
until the situation has been relieved. The circular says: 
‘*You will please be advised that effective this date we 
are unable to accept orders of any kind, owing to the 
fact that we are unable to determine date of shipment 
and the orders that we now have on file will take every 
car we can get for the next thirty days.’’ 

Mr. Terzia says that it is with great regret that the 
company is forced to withdraw its products from the 
market, but as it is under obligation to make shipment 
of the orders now on hand it is the intention to take care 
of the old orders to the very best advantage. 


PERFECTS PROCESS TO UTILIZE, MILL WASTE 


Byproducts Are Produced Profitably—Marketable Out- 
put of Considerable Quantity 





Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 14.—Dr. J. G. Davidson, of 
the University of British Columbia, in codperation with 
Lloyd L. Davis, of the department: of industrial chem- 
istry of the University of Washington, has discovered 
a process of distilling sawmill waste whereby it is be- 
lieved that thousands of dollars now lost will be saved. 
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A DAY’S LOADING AT THE ARKANSAS LAND & LUMBER CO.’S PLANT, MALVERN, ARK.—COUNT THE BOX CARS! 


is attributed to the heavy movement of wheat from the 
West and to the fact that the western and southern lines 
- unable to secure a release of their cars on eastern 
ines, 

The lumber industry in the Mississippi Valley suffers 
more from the car shortage than do the mills in the 
Southeast, the letter reports, but these latter mills are 
apt to feel the pinch in all its severity before long as 
relief is not in sight. 

Mr. Gardner expresses the belief that the railroads are 
doing their utmost to alleviate the trouble and to dis- 
tribute the available cars equally, and he asks the mem- 
bers of the association to do their mite toward relieving 
the situation. This can be done, he says, by not taking 
advantage of the free time allowed them by the rail- 
roads but loading or unloading their cars with all pos- 
sible dispateh, if possible on the day they are received, 
and to load them to fullest capacity. 





REPORTS ON CAR SHORTAGE ACTIVITIES 
New Orteans, La., Oct. 17.—The Southern Pine Asso- 


clatio. is preparing for publication in its service bulle- 
tin » ‘etailed report of its activities in the matter of 
car svortage. The association recently sent out a cir- 
cular ‘5 its subseribers asking them to report the num- 
ber cars requisitioned, and supplied by the carriers 
on + asition, during the fortnight Sept. 15 to 30. 
Sixty “ve replies were received. The consolidated re- 
turn Ws that 9,859 cars were requisitioned by the sub- 
scril- reporting during the period named, and that 
4,01" or a little less than 41 percent of their require- 
men’ ~-were seeured. The individual reports indicate, 
It is ded, that the shortage is not confined to any par- 
tien! section, but exists thruout the entire southern 
Pme >rodueing territory. 
.,. “Sponse to requests from individuals that the asso- 
al ‘lo whatever may be possible to relieve the situa- 
. 1s stated that President Keith, in an informal 
ee 0 the Interstate Commerce Commission, called 
- “ron to the severity of the shortage in yellow pine 
rrivory and requested ecodperation between the com- 
missi and the American Railway Association to im- 
Prove conditions, 


Sin i. G To illustrate the hardship inflicted 
4 i ie industry, Mr. Keith advised the commission that 
tion. wi8 of a 60 percent car supply, with mill produe- 
“ «« 99 percent of normal output, an accumulation 


lina Dec. 23 was ‘delivered here in June and at present 
he is awaiting the arrival of a car that left the same 
State July 1. 


CAR SHORTAGE MORE SERIOUS 


Reports relative to the car shortage situation are 
indicative that the problem thruqut the country is 
more serious even this week than last and that the 
lumber industry is one of the chief sufferers. The 
last statistical statement of the American Railway 
Association showed that the total shortages on Sept. 
30 of this year had reached 87,231 cars, as compared 
with 64,917 on Sept. 1 of this year and 10,010 on 
Oct. 1 last year. The statistics on total surpluses 
showed that the surpluses on Sept. 30 of this year had 
dwindled to 26,201, as compared with 45,044 on Sept. 
1 of this year and 88,341 on Oct. 1 of last year. The 
shortage figures for Sept. 30 of this year by classes 
are as follows: Box, 45,879; tot, 3,655; coal and 
gondola, 25,512; miscellaneous, 7,446; not classified, 
4,739; total, 87,231. The surpluses by classes on Sept. 
30 were as follows: . Box, 12,863; flat, 1,687; coal and 
gondola, 5,640; miscellaneous, 4,811; not classified, 
1,200; total, 26,201. 

Information reaching local lumbermen show that 
millmen find it more difficult than ever to secure cars 
for shipping purposes and that it is especially severe 
in southern producing sections, where the cotton crop 
is a formidable competitor with lumber for transporta- 
tion. The bill-of-lading law governing the shipment 
of cotton is helpful to cotton, giving it preference 
over lumber. Wherever the railroads find cotton on 
the platform for shipment they generally provide cars 
for this commodity before they furnish lumber ship- 
pers with the equipment they need. It is quite likely 
that the rush of. cotton shipping will be over in about 
two weeks and then an easier car situation for south- 
ern lumber producers is expected. 

News coming from the west Coast show that the 
lumber industry there is as keen a sufferer from lack 
of shipping equipment as most other producing sec- 
tions. If there is any one place where the situation 
is not critical it is in the North, where producers seem 
to get a larger percentage of needed cars than do 
lumbermen elsewhere. However, some of the north- 
ern producers have notified Chicago sales. representa- 
tives and wholesalers that they have so many orders 





By means of this process tar, a light oil, acetate lime 
and charcoal are formed. The gas produced by distilla- 
tion is carried thru a pipe nine inches in diameter and 
twenty feet long. In the pipe is an electrically charged 
wire, which causes precipitation of the heavy particles 
of tar. The tar, forty gallons for each cord of wood 
distilled, is of medium consistency and immediately mar- 
ketable. The light oil, obtained in a water condenser, 
is immediately marketable for use in ore refining, and 
the yield is twelve gallons to the cord of wood. Eighty 


. pounds of acetate of lime are obtained from the pyrolig- 


neous acid of each cord of wood. Nine hundred pounds 
of charcoal are the final yield. 

Dr. Davidson has been working on the problem of 
simplifying the distilling of wood and coal by the proc- 
ess indicated above for over two years. The greater 
part of the work has been done in the Vancouver gas 
plant and the Tacoma gas works, and the facts discov- 
ered in these two plants were utilized last summer in a 
series of experimental runs lasting for about a month in 
the wood disilllation plant belonging to the United States 
Forest Service and the University of Washington at 
Seattle. Mr. Davis, a senior student of that university, 
made the analysis of the products. Arrangements are 
now being made to test out the process in connection 
with the carbonizing of coal under conditions which give 
the volatile products as tar and light oils with a mini- 
mum of coal gas. It is expected that this will complete 
the experimental and demonstration work which is con- 
sidered desirable. 


PAA" 


PHILADELPHIA FORESTRY DISTRICT ISSUES 
REPORT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 16.—A report recently issued 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Forestry gives care- 
less lumbering as the cause of thirty-seven of the 505 
forest fires in the State this year to date. The largest 
number, 169, were caused by the railroads. These fires 
burned over 100,000 acres and destroyed timber estimated 
at $170,000. This is lower than last year and the causes 
are more definite, as special attention has been given to 
ascertaining this, with the result that the cost of extin- 
guishing and the damage have been paid by those who 
caused the fires in twenty-seven cases, and several cases 
are pending. 
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MAKING HARDWOOD LUMBER IN KENTUCKY 


Plant Specializes in White Oak—Works With Modern 
Equipment and Big Timber Supply 


Bonp, Ky. 

Bond is a pretty little mill town situated in the heavily 
timbered mountains of southeastern Kentucky and was 
brought into existence only a little over a year ago by 
the building of a double band mill by the Bond-Foley 
Lumber Co. It takes its name from N. U. Bond, general 
manager of the company, a thoro, capable lumberman 
with many years of experience in the business. It is a 
pleasant trip to Bond, tho one does have to take a some- 
what roundabout route to reach the town, which is more 
than compensated for by the pleasure of riding up into 
the mountains of Kentucky, with their heavily timbered 
slopes and productive, fertile valleys so attractive to the 
lover of nature. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is 
left at East Bernstadt and the journey to Bond com- 
pleted over the Rockcastle River Railroad Co., a stan- 
dard gage road of excellent construction that is operated 
as a common carrier between the two towns by the Bond- 
Foley Lumber Co. 

If the visitor is lucky he will be met at the station by 
F. P. Dabolt, assistant general manager of the lumber 
company, whose smile and hearty handshake are legend 
thruout this section of the country. It is indeed a treat 
to be shown about the plant and yard of the company by 
this genial gentleman, who always takes great pains to 
explain the intricacies of manufacture and shipment. The 
sawmill is equipped with the very latest machinery and 
the business of sawing up the logs goes forward without 
a hitch from the head saw to the sorters. All of the 
lumber is sawed on double band saws, is carefully and 
well manufactured and is dried in the yard with the 
greatest care possible. Everything about the plant looks 
modern and business like, so that one is not at all sur- 
prised to find the yard clean, the lumber well stacked and 
everything in first class order. The same condition pre- 
vails in the shipping department and all other parts of 
the plant. 

About 75 percent of the lumber produced is genuine 
forked leaf white oak. The remainder consists of high 
grade poplar, some excellent chestnut and some yellow 
pine. The company owns 30,000 acres of virgin timber- 
land located largely on the higher slopes of the mountains. 
As a consequence the timber is unusually high grade and 
is in just the right stage of development to make the best 
kind of lumber. The company has fifteen miles of log- 
ging railroad in operation that reaches right into the 
heart of its splendid timber holdings. The white oak is 
especially adapted for cabinet work, is of a soft texture 
and takes a beautiful finish. Mr. Dabolt smilingly says, 
‘“We have had many compliments on the white oak that 
we are putting on the market.’’ Then he shows the 
widths in which it is cut, its clearness, length and other 
features of marked excellence in such a convincing man- 
ner that the visitor is sure to be included among the list 
of those who just naturally can’t help complimenting 
such fine lumber. The company makes a specialty of put- 
ting out a well graded product of the kind that retains 
customers and therefore is very particular about the 
quality of the stock that is sold for cabinet work. Con- 
sequently in the very best of timber a certain amount of 
stock is produced that will not even up to such rigid 
grading requirements and this is all put into bill stock, 
ear stock and switch ties. The pine timber is also of 
excellent quality, grows well up toward the tops of the 
ridges and produces light, soft, easily worked stock that 
is greatly appreciated by retailers for building opera- 
tions. The loading facilities are unusually good, as a 
large timber dock is arranged right behind the mill to 
expedite the rapid handling of timbers and ties. The 
logs are brought directly to the mill over the railroad 
and dumped into a large log pond that is kept full of 
choice timber. In fact, the supply of logs is never 
allowed to become small as it is one of the boasts of the 
company that rush bill orders for oak are really rushed 
out, a boast that is always lived up to. 

The company has sufficient timber holdings to last for at 
least fifteen years. The best of the timber is farthest away 
from the railroad at the present time so that the custom- 
ers of the company are certain to get better and better 
stock as the years roll around. The annual capacity of 
the mill is between 18,000,000 and 20,000,000 feet. Along 
with other hardwood mills the company has enjoyed an 
excellent business during the summer and has been very 
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YARD AND MILL OF THE BOND-FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


prompt in making shipments. However, the company 
believes in preparedness and has placed on sticks an ex- 
cellent assortment of all grades of white oak as well as 
yellow pine, chestnut and poplar. Mr. Dabolt said there 
is about 5,000,000 feet on sticks at the present time and 
that the company intends to keep sufficient stock on hand 
to fill rush orders at all times. All of the stock is bright 


and new, for the first log was sawed by the mill May 1, | 


1915, and also it is not thespolicy of the company to 
allow stock to accumulate. The accompanying illustra- 
tion gives an excellent idea of the layout of the mill and 
yards and shows why Manager Bond and Assistant Man- 
ager Dabolt are so proud of the plant. The visitor leaves 
Bond regretfully for the thirteen-mile ride to East Bern- 
stadt, remembering the hearty hospitality of the officials 
of the company. 


MISSISSIPPI SAWMILL CHARACTERIZED AS UNUSUAL 


Embodies Many Striking Variations from Ordinary 
’ Practice— Designed for Cutting Big Sticks 


D’Lo, Miss. 
The designing of a large sawmill plant involving nu- 
merous new ideas in the handling of the material during 
the process of manufacture is no simple problem. And 
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when such a plant is built and proves itself capable of 
doing all that is expected of it, without necessitating 
serious changes in its design and equipment to bring 
about harmony between theory and practice, the result 
to put it mildly, may be termed unusual. Of course there 
are standards in sawmill construction and in a case where 
the designer is content to take methods and equinment 
that have been tried out thoroly under exactly similar 
conditions he is reasonably sure of having a mili that 
will live up to its rating the first week. But the progres. 
sive lumber manufacturer usually has some pet idens that 
have arisen out of his sawmill experience and these he is 
disposed to try out when the building of a mill affords 
the opportunity. If such were not the case there would 
not have been much progress in sawmilling practice since 
the early days of the industry. But the sawmill that 
holds real interest for the lumber manufacturer is the 
one that will do at least one thing better than any other 
mill has done it before. 


In the case of the Finkbine Lumber Co.’s new plant 
at D’Lo, Miss. (that name, by the way, is pronounced 
‘*dee-lo’’), many advanced and decidedly ‘‘ different?’ 
ideas in sawmill operation have been worked out and a 
mill that embodies many striking variations from ordi- 
nary practice has already demonstrated its freedom from 
defects of design and its ability to produce well manv- 
factured lumber on a thoroly efficient basis of cost. 

The Finkbine company owns a very large tract of vir- 
gin longleaf pine of the very finest character, from which 
the D’Lo mill will draw its log supply for many years, 
That timber is quite unexcelled by any longleaf stumpage 
in the South today and enables the company to offer the 
trade exceptional quality and service in connection with 
the demand, for the very best in timbers, dimension and 
other longleaf products. On account of the character 
of the timber, justifying the company in going after the 
big timber business, the D’Lo mill was particularly de- 
signed for sawing big sticks. The long side of the mill 
is equipped with twin engine feed, practice that is deemed 
desirable where unusually long logs are to be handled, 
and with the Allis-Chalmers double cutting band rig 
working on the sort of logs that are being brought in at 
D’Lo this company ought to be able to turn out big 
sticks that will surprise some of the people who com- 
plain that they can not get what they want in southern 
pine timbers. 

The D’Lo mill is practically Allis-Chalmers equipped 
thruout and contains some particularly interesting ma- 
chinery, not the least of which is the Allis-Parsons tur- 
bine which drives the big generator furnishing the elec- 
tric power for the entire plant. From an electrical stand- 
point the mill represents the very latest’ ideas. On the 
yard the product is handled by three-wheel storage bat- 
tery tractors which also operate into the sheds. In every 
part of the manufacturing operation attention has been 
paid to the little economies that can be effected by em- 
ploying the latest and best things in machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The old town of D’Lo never would have become famous 
for its attractive appearance, but in line with its desire 
to have a thoroly modern and efficient operation thruout 
the Finkbine Lumber Co. has erected a sawmill town 
that by its very appearance is an incentive to everyone 
connected with the institution to take pride in its busi- 
ness. The houses that have been erected for employees 
are about the most attractive the editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has ever seen around a sawmill; a general de- 
partment store that handles everything from ice cream 
to automobiles affords employees a source of supplies at 
reasonable prices and with every price marked in plain 
figures on the goods; a club house of most attractive ap- 
pearance and a hospital with up-to-the-minute equipment 
and many other unusual things of like character evidence 
the company’s desire to make D’Lo a model sawmill city, 
just as it has desired to make the plant a model of its 
kind from the manufacturing standpoint. 

The mill has a 10-hour capacity of 200,000 feet. Yard 
capacity of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 feet and 
extraordinary shed capacity will enable the company to 
earry a heavy stock. Special attention has been paid to 
arranging for efficient handling of export business with- 
out in any way interfering with the efficient handling of 
interior timber business. The location of D’Lo, 29 miles 
from Jackson on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, with 
outlets via the Illinois Central and the Queen & Crescent 
systems, is advantageous and will make possible the 
rapid handling of rush business as soon as the company 
has had time to build up its stock and whenever the cat 
supply becomes somewhere near normal again. 














THE D’LO PLANT OF THE FINKBINE LUMBER CO. 
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Se“ THERE'S_NO PLACE LIKE HOME" 22% 


TRADE MARK 


In times past and in times recent much has been said in criticism 
of the retired farmer; and sometimes the retired farmer retorts caus- 
tically in defense of himself and his kind. Of course, not all retired 
farmers are alike, and if they are to be criticized as a class because the 
great majority of them display traits of character that are objection- 
able from the community development viewpoint, exception must be 
made for the minority of the class who are not really subject to the 
same criticisms that are leveled at the majority. 

In a recent issue of a farm paper appeared a letter from a farmer 
in which he asked if farmers have not the right to remove to town 
in order that they may take life a little easier, in order that their 
wives may have some of the conveniences and facilities that are not 
available on the farms. Surely, the farmer has as much right to all 
the modern household conveniences as has any person, and if his 
object in moving to town is to make life easy for his wife he is to be 
commended. But there are several phases of the subject that are not 
to be passed over so lightly, for the community has an interest in the 
matter that the retired farmer seems disposed to overlook entirely. 

To begin at the beginning, the farmer has not made the most of 
his opportunities on his farm, or it would have all the facilities that 
are available to him in town. If he has reached the period of retire- 
ment with money enough to live on his income while availing him- 
self of all the conveniences of the modern village or city, he surely 
has enough money to provide his farm house with heat, light, and 
water systems, to displace the old oil lamp, the woman-killing pump 
and the back-breaking coal stove and kitchen range. This would 
mean that in the kitchen would be found hot and cold water available 
at faucets, and a sink for dishwashing, and in another part of the 
house or a detached building laundry tubs, with power-operated 
washing machine, mangle and gas iron, power-operated cream sepa- 
rator and churn; and in the house a bath-room with lavatory and 
sanitary closet. All these he could place in the farm home for less 
cost than to buy or build and equip a home in the nearby village. 

“But,” he will ask, “why should I not have the privilege of changing 
my place of residence from the farm to the village if I choose?” That 
really is the crux of the question, and the answer to it is one that the 
average retired farmer will not care to hear. 
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and community justice. If all the people on a street except a half- 
dozen want the street paved, want a sewer in it and a water main, 
with cement sidewalks, city people acquire the habit of considering 
it right and just that all these improvements should be put in whether 
ithe half-dozen want it or not, and the law executes the will of the 
majority. But we know perfectly well that a single prosperous farmer 
has frequently hindered the paving of country roads for years simply 
because he could do so, notwithstanding all his neighbors desired the 
improvement. We know, too, that this same farmer when he removes 
to town will continue to oppose improvements of every sort simply 
on personal grounds. He can not get the viewpoint of the person 
who always has lived in town, but he must retain the viewpoint of 
the isolated rural resident. That is why the retired farmer is not 
desired as a town resident. 

Now there is another way of viewing this subject. If the farmer 
himself could only see the fact as it is, he would see that he himself 
could be and should be happier on the farm than in the town; and 
while he may fancy he gains something in going to town he will 
learn to his regret that for this little gain there is a big loss.. In the 
first place he gives up a life of activity for one of idleness, and he 
becomes little better than a loafer if he goes to town merely to “stick 
around” until the end comes. The idler, whether he be rich or poor, 
is a poor sort of citizen, and it is no excuse for the farmer to say that 
he has done his share of labor; no man has done his share until he is 
unable to do more, and no person who wishes to live long and be a 
comfort to himself and to his neighbors and friends dares to be idle. 

Retired farmers soon learn this when they move to town, and as a 
consequence they engage in activities that differ little from those of 
the farm, tho they appear to be engaged solely on the ground of 
economy. The retired farmer keeps a pig, a cow, chickens, etc., sells 
milk in competition with the milk man, and sells eggs to compete 
with the grocer, disregards the ordinances in keeping his pig and 
salts his meat so that he will not have to patronize the market. In 
a little while he is engaged in a variety of “little” business that makes 
him little less than a nuisance to the community, all because he does 
not want to be idle. Of course he has a right to do most of the things 
that he does, but from the community view- 





The fact is that the farmer generally can 
not, or least he seldom will change his manner 
of living when he changes his place of living. 
All his life he has lived an individualistic life, 
a go-as-you-please sort of existence, where 
he spent his money exactly as he individually 
wished to spend it, without very much con- 
sideration for the rights and wishes of the 
community as a whole. When he removes to 
the village he can no longer live in that way, 
for there the wishes of the individual must 
frequently be sacrificed for the benefit of the 


To the person of intelligence who always 
has lived in the village or city it becomes a 


habit to think in terms of community welfare shattered. 





Awone the subjects discussed at the Country Life In- 
stitute held at Huffman, Ala., was ‘‘Community Im- 
provement.’’ When agricultural experts, farmers and 
farmers’? wives couple the subject of community im- 
provement with the discussion of commercial fertilizers, 
rotation of crops, pastures, hog raising, boll weevil, 
fireless cooking, health and sanitation, kitchen equip- 
ment, bread making, cooking of meats and vegetables, 


home canning and gardening, there is hope that the 
problem of Community Building eventually will be 
placed upon a sound basis. ; 
* # «# living from the soil.’ 


_ Tur GROwNuPS of no community can have an appre- 
lation of the interest that even a fairy pageant has for 
them until they have seen one performed. This is the 
way the staid Portland Oregonian tells of such a pageant 


enacted at Laurelhurst Park, that city: ‘‘The fairies 

really came to Laurelhurst Park yesterday. First they ay — gee on perp 
Whispered to Miss Eileen Brong and she wrote a fairy cates je ee ona poe Epripeagbrnegy 

pageant for the children. Then the fairies came to the hi : 






.cren and sixty tots in fairy garb came dancing and 
frolicking for the enjoyment of several thousand other 
youngsters and grownups. It was the final entertainment 
for the children this summer and was a fitting climax 
for a happy outdoor vacation. The exquisite fairy idea 
Was carried out even to the pastel rainbow tones of the 


Miss Brong, and the dances, taught the children by Miss 
Milired Bartholomew, were so real that. they took the 
audience off to a fancy land and even the children in 
the various roles seemed to forget and live in the land 
of creams, There were kings and queens, music, dreams, 
butterflies, bats, pages and all the other fantastic friends 
thet come from a child’s fancy.’? Then the editor goes 
on in @ similar strain to describe the pageant in detail 
thru a column of space. 





“RETIRED FARMERS” 


What is the difference between the retired farmer 
and the retired. merchant? Little, except, perhaps 
the business man seldom retires. Strangely enough, 
in this.topsy-turvy world the dream of the average 
business man Is of a time when he will have enough 
money to enable him to retire to a nice little farm; 
and the dream of most farmers is of the time 
when they can retire to the city or village and 
live the remainder of their lives in ease. 

The fact Is that life on the farm is not like life 
in the village or city, and any. person whose habits 
of living have become fixed by a lifetime spent on 
whole. the farm is hardly constituted to be happy in. town: 
All his life he has dreamed that the really ideal 
life is in the city; and in his old age he retires 
there to live only long enough for his dream to be 


It’s the old story of adapting oneself to one’s 
environment, but the trouble is that when one has 
passed middle age there Is little capacity left for 
adaptation. The farmer, or any other person placed 
in similar circumstances, 
transform himself from country man to city man, 
or vice versa; that’s why so many city men fail’ 
as farmers. Even the salaried clerk who of his 
moderate salary has little left at the year’s end, ene 1S 
feels extremely rich in comparison with a person 
in a corresponding position on the farm who at 
the end of the year has the same amount of money 
but has handled little more, having “raised his 
The clerk feels rich because 
he has handled the money; the farmer feels poor 
because he has seen ‘so 
result is the same with the two. 

Then successful living in the city demands a 
certain state of mind, exactly as does life on the 


viewpoints that causes the clashes and misunder- 
standings between the city folks and the farmers. 
Neither appears to be able to see a situation from 
the other’s viewpoint; hence the farmer who has 
spent the greater part of his life.on the farm will 
be the happier if he spends the remainder of it 

ildren? P : there. If he wants some of the things that the 
children’s costumes. The fairyland dream, as written by sity: afferde;: he-can get them ley. placing. in - Ne 
own farm house and farm bulldings the modern 
equipment that Is available; what he can not get 
in this way he Can acquire by occasional visits to 
the city. In that way he will be doing his part 
toward making the farm a good place to live and 
he will be welcomed as a visitor In cities where 
he would not always be welcomed as a resident. - 


point it would look better if these things were 
done by someone who really needed the money. 
Little would be thought of them, perhaps, if 
the retired farmer had not already shown him- 
self opposed to every community improvement 
that takes a cent out of his pocketbook. When 
he once becomes engaged in this little busi- 
ness it becomes a sort of mania with him to 
“make it pay” and he is just as much occupied 
as if he were running the farm itself. These 
are some of the objections made to the worst 
type of retired farmers. Happily they are 
not all of this extreme sort; many of them are 
good, progressive and enterprising citizens; of 
them no complaint is made, but they are wel- 
comed. 





Ear.y in September the Sixth Annual Dahlia Show was 
held at Tacoma, Wash., under the auspices of the Tacoma 
Dahlia Society. As the national Dahlia organization 
canceled its annual show the Tacoma exhibition was much 
larger than usual. Classes were provided for amateurs 
as well as for professional growers. 


can not at 60 years 


THE WANDERING gypsy has for ages been a feature of 
life in practically all countries, and there have been 
speculations of all sorts to account for these wanderers. 
Their .horse trading, fortune telling, and, it may be, 
pilfering propensities should receive no encouragement 
in these times. Their manners of dress and living are 
so different from those of settled and civilized life that 
they add a touch of variety, but they are loafers and 
idlers that should find a welcome nowhere. Consequently 
whenever they show themselves at the gates of a commu- 
nity they should be compelled to move on immediately. 
This sort of treatment if accorded to them everywhere 
will drive them into more profitable and reputable chan- 
nels of employment. Tolerance is a virtue in many 
eases, but not when manifested toward the idle, filthy 
loafer. This leads us to say that every community tol- 
erates a class large or small of people that belong with 
the gypsies. They live off the community, without earn- 
ing their keep. It should be with them exactly as with 
the vagrant; they should be required: to show a means 
of earning a livelihood. Unquestionably other citizens 
support them directly or indirectly, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily; where there are people of this sort all sorts 
of property necessarily left in exposed positions is pil- 
fered in quantities too small for detection but in quan- 
tities large enough to support the idlers without honest 
labor. Lumbermen, especially, suffer from this sort of 
theft, and they should the more readily support or initiate 


little. money. The net 


It is this difference in 








movements to rid their communities from idle leeches. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER | 





During my boyhood I lived in the North and so did not 
see many people of African descent. They were as un- 
familiar to me as red Indians, so I had the rather com- 
mon experience when I first met a number of ‘negroes of 
not being able to tell one from another. They all looked 
alike to me. For that matter I’ve seen some southern- 
ers who didn’t do much better than I. Last winter while 
going through the George C. Brown sawmill at Brown’s 
Spur, Ark., I met a tobacco salesman with a grip full 
of sample plugs. These he handed out to the negro 
workmen. One of the latter, a tall yellow fellow who 
worked on the saw carriage, slipped out, changed his hat, 
met the salesman again and got a second plug. This 
seemed encouraging, so he changed again and got a third 
plug. As long as the supply of hats and caps held out 
he kept harvesting samples until he had enough to last 
a chewer of ordinary industry for a month. 

But what I started to say is that anything looks much 
like the other members of its class to a person unfamiliar 
with that class, and towns are no exception. To the 
person who has lived in the industrial cities of the East 
these midwestern towns all look alike. They may vary 
in size a little, one may have more paving than another, 
and there may be an apparent difference in the amount 
invested in dwelling houses along the best streets. But 
to the easterner they all appear to be chipped off the 
same block. There is little manufacturing, so he is apt 
to wonder how in the world they manage to exist. His 
experience does not include prosperity based upon any- 
thing but manufactures. He sees our Iowa towns as an 
alien race, any one of which could pass with him for 
any other. 

Of course we know out here that no two of our towns 
are alike. They are different in spirit and in progressive- 
ness, courage and profit-making industry. The pros- 
perity of a town depends upon the natural advantages 
of the place and the use made of these advantages by 
the local business men. Some men look further ahead 
than others. For instance, near Nevada, Iowa, I saw 
this sign: ‘‘A. C. Graves for wedding rings and cas- 
toria.’’? I believe a contributor to B. L. T.’s ‘‘Line’’ 
in the Chicago Tribune discovered Mr. Graves’ adver- 
tisement some time ago, and poked fun at it, but the sign 
is still working at the old stand along the Lincoln High- 
way. How much business it brings in I am not prepared 
to say, but it argues a certain kind of foresight on Mr. 
Graves’ part. 

How Some Folks See the Jobber 

Some of our little cities have no income except that 
gotten thru supplying farmers with the goods they need. 
Others have factories that are important local bread 
winners. Still others have colleges that bring in a good 
deal of money; and the larger towns develop retail busi- 
ness until it begins reaching out and gathering in the 
jobbing trade. Economists think they don’t like the 
jobber. They say he is a cock-eyed pirate with one evil 
eye bent on the retailer and the other on the wholesaler 
or manufacturer with intent to grab a handful out of the 
purse of each. They say he is neither wholesaler nor 
retailer but rather a mistake, a bad accident in the de- 
velopment of commerce. They like to compile tables 
showing that a disproportionate part of the final selling 
price gets jerked off by the jobber’s grab hook, and they 
try to leave with us the feeling that our chief quarrel 
as consumers is with this astute but low-browed person 
who has stationed himself at a strategic point to prey 
on our none too opulent income. When they get thru 
with their indictment we feel that were we the com- 
missary department of Siam’s cannibal army we’d serve 
out jobbers on the hoof to the hungry warriors until the 
supply was gone. 

But the jobber isn’t such a terrible fellow after all. 
In fact, as the little girl said about a lie, he is often 
a very pleasant help in time of trouble. Before we deny 
him his right to the profit he makes we’d better be 
certain that he doesn’t earn it. So far as we know 
there isn’t any rule for telling how much a person 
earns. He ought to have something for the manual 
labor he does and for the risks he takes and for the 
service he renders. A good many small merchants, far 
removed from the points where their goods are manu- 
factured, short on working capital and unable to guess 
exactly the volume of sales, would be up against it with- 
out the jobber. This is so well understood that the job- 
ber is not only tolerated by retailers but also is hailed 
as a necessary part of the commercial machine. 

Some towns are especially endowed by reason of 
their location to be jobbing points; others develop it 
largely because enterprising men locate there and take 
up the business. Out here in the corn belt, supplied as 
it is by quantities of small towns, every place of any 
size is a natural jobbing center, and this business helps 
maintain its importance; for while jobbing does not 
add to the population as does manufacturing it does 
add to the income and commercial well being. 

Oskaloosa isn’t as important a wholesale and jobbing 
point as could be mentioned, but by virtue of its size 
it gets a bit of this trade. It has a college to add to the 
revenue, and the esteem in which Penn College is held 
as a cold commercial asset is indicated by the efforts 
made by the local business men to help it secure the 
money necessary to replace the building destroyed last 
spring by fire. The fire was a heavy blow to the 
Quaker institution, but it seems now to be stronger 
financially than ever before. But the tragedy that can’t 
be compensated for is that an instructor and some 
students making a heroic attempt to save the records 


lost their lives. Oskaloosa is loyal to Penn not’ only 
because it adds to the importance of the town but be- 
cause it also makes the community life fuller and richer. 
There is always a measurable ebb and flow in the com- 
merce of every city tho the fluctuation may not be wide. 
Oskaloosa is doing well enough at this time, and by 
reason of the broad and solid foundation of its pros- 
perity it has no fear for the future. 

But not every one has a good opinion of the town; 
at least one man has not. I landed on a rainy afternoon 
after a stormy voyage in the caboose of a freight train 
which I shared with a dozen other unfortunate pas- 
sengers. The day was chilly, and a fire in the caboose 
stove was burning off the polish that some lavish hired 
hand had spread on it last spring. Brakemen’s wet 
coats hanging near it added a humid smell of grease and 
signal lanterns and live freight. The caboose swung 
and lurched, and at brief intervals the engineer would 
suddenly jamb on the brakes, whereupon everyone 
clutched his neighbor, rescued his hat and said the things 
that his mode of life had made habitual to him. After 
a time the strain began to tell. A tall man with a bilious 
eye and two days’ growth of beard began to cloud up, 
and by the time we disembarked at Oskaloosa he was in 
a black temper. We were put off away down in the 
freight yards, and the rain was falling drearily. After 
struggling up to the station we found no ’bus or taxi 
waiting. A search out where the cabs should be stand- 
ing discovered nothing but a placard. ‘‘Seek ye the 
Lord,’’ it advised. My companion dropped his bag and 
read the sign. ‘‘The cuss who nailed that up in Oska- 


loosa,’’ he said in an ominous voice, ‘‘must be trying to 

















“He got a second plug” 


kid somebody.’’ All of which obviously was mere bad 
temper. 
, Hiring the Right Man, and Developing Him 

Oskaloosa is the head of the line of yards belonging 
to the Hawkeye Lumber Co. On this little trip I have 
encountered several of this company’s plants and have 
found them well shedded and showing evidence of modern 
practice in the conduct of the business and managed by. 
courteous, hustling men. The Hawkeye people seem to 
have good luck in getting the right kind of men to run 
their yards, tho good luck in this department of business 
does not often mean that the hiring has been left to 
chance. Mr. Porter did not talk about this much, but I 
am guessing he is a pretty good judge of men in the 
first place and that he takes care once he has gotten a 
promising man to see that he develops the right way. 
Much of the success certain corporations have in getting 
intelligent and loyal men is not so much due to picking 
the right ones as to developing them after they are 
picked. Men are not loyal to a company that does not 
give them a square deal, a measure of responsibility and 
a chance to advance. If thru hard effort and careful 
planning a manager succeeds in giving the trade of his 
yard a permanent boost his work ought to be given recog- 
nition in the right way. I don’t know anything about 
the methods used by the Hawkeye people; but in some 
way they have succeeded in putting a good deal of in- 
telligence and push into their branch offices. 

For a line-yard company this is one of the most im- 
portant problems that come up. The hiring and firing 
of men doesn’t figure as largely in the affairs of a retail 
yard of average size as @lo some other things, tho it is 
important enough. The yard men and drivers are under 
the eye of the yard foreman, and he can be depended 
on to get a fair amount of work out of the average man 
on the yard payroll. It is a matter of the foreman’s 
doing most of the thinking and telling the men what to 
do, and the foreman gets his general orders from the 
owner. The whole crew is under the owner’s eye. But 
with a man in a distant town charged with the fostering 
of the trade already won and the winning of more, the 
care of stock and equipment, the extension of credit 
and’ the collection of debts, the men in the home office 
have to have a large amount of faith in that man. 

They have to steer a course that shall make him ac- 


countable without making him a slave, that con crves 
interests and sees that he conserves the interests of the 
company. I know a young fellow who is editine ang 
publishing a weekly paper. He has been advised to 
turn it into a daily but is hesitating over it. The field 
seems ripe for a daily paper, and he can get the neces. 
sary capital without much trouble. But he is not certain 
that he can get the right kind of assistants. His prob. 
lem is one of men and not one of money. Being without 
experience in making a daily he would have to depend 
for a time on the men he could hire, so the selection of 
these men would make or break the undertaking. 

So much for the subject of handling men. I mention 
it only because of its importance and because the Hawk- 
eye people seem to have mastered it. 

The general offices of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. are 
located in the second story of the office of the Oska- 
loosa yard. As is fitting, this Oskaloosa yard is one of, 
the large and important ones of the line. The town 
calls for a large volume of lumber, which, of course, 
explains the size of the local plant; and then the 
manager of the home yard of any line likes to make a 
showing and usually does it in handsome shape. He 
has more help, being at home. This office is a hand- 
some stucco covered building. One of the boys laughed 
and asked if I intended to take a fall out of it because 
it wasn’t covered with lumber. I assured him I had 
no such intentions. It was then that C. M. Porter, vice 
president and general manager, stated the company’s 
position on substitutes. 


Resent ‘‘Just as Good’’ Talk 


‘*Stueco is a substitute for lumber, of course,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We don’t urge these substitutes unduly, for we 
can make more off lumber. If we could choose we’d sell 
lumber. But there is a demand for this other stuff, 
and practice has proved that some of it is pretty good, 
It is building material, and our customers expect us to 
handle it. The chances are that if we didn’t handle it 
some of our customers would leave us. Sometimes by 
carrying these substitutes in stock a manager can per- 
suade his customers to buy lumber; but if he didn’t have 
it when they asked for it they wouldn’t stay to argue. 
People have gotten pretty well educated to resent ‘just! 
as good’ talk. And so far as building sheds out of 
substitutes goes, it is permissible to build of any kind 
of material sold.’’ 

I found Mr. Porter,in his handsomely finished and 
furnished office next to a room full of volleying type- 
writers. I told him I had but recently visited his new 
Centerville yard and had found it a remarkably fine 
plant that Mr. Edwards, the local manager, seemed to 
be proud of, and Mr. Porter said Edwards had a right 
to be proud of it since he and I. L. Funk, the auditor, 
had done most of the planning. His own part, he said 
laughingly, consisted in paying the bills; and this was 
not such an easy job at that. He fell into a reminiscent 
mood. 

‘‘Business has changed a good deal within my recol- 
lection,’? he said. ‘‘I can remember when father used 
to buy his lumber in cargo lots. The lumber that was 
shipped by cargo lots in those days was log run, rough 
as when it came from the saw and of all lengths and 
sizes. How he ever managed to keep his stock even is 
more than I can guess. After the cargo was unloaded 
the lumber had to be sorted for size and length, graded 
and dressed. I suppose people were not so particular 
in those days about lengths and grades, and if they were 
not it would be possible to sell a good deal of the stuff 
even’ if it were not just what the customers wanted. 
But when I think of trying to carry on a business in 
these days with log-run lumber it gives me a new feeling 
of respect for the business ability and the practical 
knowledge and the resourcefulness of the men who used 
to handle the trade. Of course, we have problems they 
knew nothing about, but I’m ready to believe they could 
have handled our troubles as well as or better than we 
could have handled theirs. 

‘‘But the change isn’t alone in the kind of. stocks 
bought and the way they are handled. Demand is differ- 
ent, the buying capacity of the public is larger, cus- 
tomers are more critical, financial machinery has been 
reorganized, and more efficient service. is expected of a 
retailer. The matter of credit is somewhat typical of 
the general change. I can remember when it was eX- 
pected that a storekeeper or the owner of a lumber yard 
was to give his customers what credit they needed. It 
was part of the business. No other way was thought of 
for financing the building of a new house. Not many 
men thought they ought to be required to say much 
about credit or when they would be able and willing to 
pay. They would make some reference to the harvesting 
of crops or the selling of cattle and consider that enough. 
The bill would rpn for a year or two without thought of 
interest, and everybody considered this as all right. The 
yard owner might get impatient for his pay and make 
efforts to collect it, but the idea of doing away with 
credit or of putting it on a different basis never 0¢- 
curred to him. In those days it couldn’t be done. Peo- 


ple were poor. Pioneers always are poor. And there 


was no other possible agency for managing credit. 


Business Methods and Credit Systems Have Changed 

‘The trouble with this situation is that it got people 
in the habit of expecting retailers to extend unlimited 
eredit even when conditions had changed. People have 
more money, and the conditions of selling are different. 
Competition and the improvement of the science of 
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merchailising have narrowed the margin of profit so that 
a dealer can’t extend this credit on his present prices 
without losing money. © Sales are coming more and more 
nearly to a cash basis. Credit must be organized so 


that poople who deserve it can get it from a regularly 
establisned agency that makes a business of this one 
thing. We've got quite a way to go yet before we 
reach that place, but the movement is all in that direc- 


tion. Just at present one of the least satisfactory 
phases of this credit matter has to do with contractors. 
We have no quarrel with contractors, for they are 


pretty good fellows and help us to market much lumber; 
but when we induce a contractor to arrange for the 
money to take care, of the material he is going to use 
in building a house we’re not sure that he is going to 
pay promptly. Even with the money available he’ll be 
slow about passing it over to us. 

‘The local yard has done well enough. Altho Oska- 
loosa is larger than the average Iowa town and we sell 
a good deal of stuff in the town itself, the real basis of 
our trade is farm wealth. Crops are always good in this 
State, or at least comparatively good, so we can count 
on a steady trade year after year. 

‘‘We had a little comedy with the fire chief and the 
mayor when we remodeled this yard and office. It is 
within the fire limits, and the building ordinances of 
the city don’t allow wooden buildings to be remodeled 
without the mayor’s consent. I didn’t know that, so 
we started in tearing off the front without asking any 
person’s permission. The fire chief came down and 
told me we’d have to stop, but I thought he was joking, 
and so I put him off with a slap on the back and told 
him to forget it. Pretty soon he came back with an 
order signed by the mayor stopping the work. We had 
to get busy then, explain our purposes and get special 
permission to put the changes in as we had planned.’’ 

The yard is a big one. In fact it is a block long and 
back of this building there are two open sheds facing 
nearly if not quite as wide. The big offices are in front of 
the main shed, and back of this building there are two 
open sheds facing each other with about the width of an 
ordinary alley between. Charles McFall, the yard foreman, 
said he liked this arrangement except for one thing. There 
is a wide hood over the front of each shed, and these hoods 
make a good deal of rain water run down into the alley. 
This alley has a stretch of cement pavement that makes 
it passable at all times, but it is slightly rounded in 
the middle and this makes the water run off at each 
side. If it had been dished a little there is fall enough 
in the length of the yard to have carried this water off. 


Reduces Cost of Handling Stocks 


The big cement house is on the railroad siding that 
runs into the yard, and this makes a great difference in 
the cost of handling the stock. Mr. McFall says the 
custom is to have cement cars unloaded by contract. It 
would mean keeping an extra man if the regular yard 
force undertook this work. The cars come in irreg- 
ularly, so it would be almost impossible to handle it 
efficiently, for part of the time the enlarged force would 
have little to do. Mr. McFall said he could get a car 
unloaded and the sacks stacked up ten high for about $3. 
The yard has a truck that is giving good service. It is 
considered worth two teams, easily, and it has made 
some extraordinary records for prompt deliveries. 
Oskaloosa is a truck town; for I believe all the yards 
depend on gas wagons to get their stock out to the 
urban and suburban customers. 

In the yard of the Hyett-Snyhorst Lumber Co. I did 
not meet’ one of the members of the firm. They were 
out looking over a building for which their yard supplied 
the material, The place was in charge of J. B. Sny- 














“The fire chief told us we would have to stop’ ” 


horst, ‘vother of the proprietor, and himself a student 
at Pony College. For some years he has spent his va- 
cation ; and holidays in the yard working at all parts 
“a the business, tho naturally enough the handling of 
umbe: has so far elaimed his services more than the 
office - ork has, He has the physique of a fullback and 
re fits nicely into yard service, tho for that matter the 
ogica! place to begin the study of retail lumbering is 
"ed “be yard. A man needs that experience to make 
oy -ood manager, and while it is easy-to go from the 


ee the office it seems wonderfully hard to go from 
the ofice to the yard. 


I suppose there is nothing about managing a yard 
that should cause one to become sentimental at the pros- 
pect of a young man setting out seriously to learn the 
business. But there is a satisfaction in it, for no mat- 
ter how much kindly fun older men may poke at young- 
sters who are just starting in they realize with some 
sharpness that after all time is on the side of youth. 
The young fellows have the flexible muscles and brains, 
and if they will they may have the benefit of the ex- 
perience of those who have blazed the trail. All the 
world is open to them, and while it is true that the 
established channels and customs and traditions of com- 
merce are waiting to try out their mettle it is equally 
true that the channels, customs and traditions are in a 
measure on trial with the young men. This, I suppose, 
is one of the things that make a man glad when his 
son decides to follow his father’s business. The father 
knows then that his business appears to his son to be 
a worthy one to which he wants to devote his time and 
energy. While we know that our business is a com- 
manding one that offers opportunity both for making 
money and for giving a full and valuable service to the 
community we are always glad to have our judgment 
borne out by others who choose our line as their life 
work, 

All Things Are Possible 


In a republic all things are possible, as genial Dr. 
Holmes remarked, so a man may become a successful 
retail lumberman even tho he spent his youth in a brick 
yard. But the young fellow who has grown up among 
boards, has learned the little tricks and short cuts in 
handling them and who has caught the atmosphere of 
business in a retail office is in a better position to begin 
than he would have been without this preliminary ex- 
perience. A farmer boy may not learn much soil chem- 
istry from the practical work he does on the home acres, 
but he learns to harness a horse and to hold a plow. He 
has the primary knowledge that will help him to get 
going on the farm. By the same token the retailer’s 
son has the same primary knowledge of retailing. 

‘¢Business has been good this summer,’’? Mr. Sny- 
horst remarked. ‘‘One of the things that are helping 
along is the building of a big fair ground here in the 
city. It is to be a place where seven counties unite to 
hold a fair, so it is of pretty good size and needs a 
number of buildings and other things for which we are 
helping supply the material. Aside from the sales we ’ve 
made to the fair board our trade is pretty good. Not 
long ago we put in a truck to help take care of deliv- 
eries, and we’ve found it as good as two or three teams. 
Team deliveries seem pretty slow since we’ve been using 
the machine. People would ’phone in for stuff they 
wanted in a hurry, and we had to get it to them. It 
may be that these men who telephone for stuff in a hurry 
are unreasonable and without foresight, but that doesn’t 
make much difference in our problem. They buy lumber 
and if they buy it of us we have to get it to them when 
they say. Contractors used to send for stuff, and of 
course they are important customers who have to be 
taken care of; so it often happened that while we were 
delivering to them the other customers had to wait. 

‘We've been paving the yard a little at a time when 
business slacks up or when for some other reason it 
seems the logical thing to do. We began in the alley 
along the office. Last year we had some cement in 


paper bags that didn’t sell and was getting old. So we ' 


extended the paving and put a floor in a bin where we 
keep the truck. This serves well enough for a garage.’’ 

Oskaloosa used to be the home of John Lacey, a lawyer 
and congressman famous in this State. He belonged 
to the ‘‘Old Guard’? of Republican congressmen when 
that party had no other brand of Republicanism. 
There is a hotel named after him in the city, and his 
memory is cherished as that of Oskaloosa’s most dis- 
tinguished citizen. I remember as a school boy hearing 
him make a political speech when he was in the full 
vigor of manhood. The changing sentiment of his party, 
which first became progressive in ideas here in Iowa, led 
him to retire to private life, and a few years ago he died 
full of years and of honors. 

Oskaloosa is the capital of Mahaska County, and in 
the little park on which the business houses of the city 
face is a splendid bronze statue of Chief Mahaska, of 
the Ioway tribe of Indians, a. chieftain who was a great 
friend of the white man and after whom the country 


was named. He was murdered by an Indian long before . 


Iowa became a State. The statue was erected as a 
memorial to William Edmunson, an early settler, and 
the sheriff by appointment who organized Mahaska 
County under the old territorial Government. 


No Argument for Wooden Sculpture 


The city is rather rich in sculpture, for on the south 
side of the square is a heroic statue of a terrible 
Turk, done in wood. His ferocious frown has not 
abated, tho time and acquaintances have not dealt gently 
with him. He has become a horrible example of the 
terrors of ‘‘frightfulness.’? He has been disarmed, 
his nose is gone, and his fair, round belly has been 
split from the nave to the chaps by a murderous weather 
crack. As an argument for the making of statuary out 
of wood he is a failure, but he seems to intimidate a 
good many men into patronizing his cigar store. Just 
what he adds to the commercial appeal of the store does 
not appear, but perhaps he is a sentimental hold-over. 
I saw a battered old Indian standing near the cigar 
stand in the McAlpin Hotel, in New York and was told 
that it was Mr. McAlpin’s appeal for trade when he first 
set up in business in a very modest way as a young man. 
It didn’t add anything to the beauty of the handsome 
lobby, but it served to show that the founder of the 
hotel remembered the small beginnings of his success. 
It is hard to see what use these wooden Indians can 
have.any more. They used to throw a.chill into the 


grandmothers of all ages and both sexes who thought 
the United States army wore paint and feathers and 
held scalp dances. The cigar store emblem to their 
minds was a graven image of Uncle Sam’s fighting man. 
But the khaki uniforms are so well known nowadays that 
this old fiction seems in a fair way to go under the 
et May the wooden warrior follow it to the same 
place 

I tried to get a story about the Kalbach Lumber Co. 
to add to this string, but verily everybody was too busy 
to talk. The yard appears to be a big one and rich in 
alley signs. There were all sorts of posters and adver- 
tisements where no visitor could help seeing them. This 














“Dear Mr. Smith: I take my telephone in hand” 


is a good form of advertising if it is done in the right 
way. There is a right and a wrong way to use posters, 
just as there is a right and wrong way with everything 
else. They tell a story of an old gentleman who is 
absent minded. (What would we do without the Irish- 
man and the absent-minded old gentleman to lay all the 
breaks onto?) This old gentleman called a customer 
over the telephone and forgetting the medium of com- 
munication he was using, said, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Smith, I take 
my telephone in hand to inform you that I am well and 
hoping these few words will find you the same. Your 
doors and windows have arrived, and we are awaiting 
your directions for their disposition. Yours very truly, 
goodby.’’ 


LABOR EMIGRATION BECOMES SERIOUS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 14.—The seriousness of the 
labor situation in the South can hardly be exaggerated. 
Each day sees the situation becoming more and more 
desperate. The tide of colored labor emigration to the 
North continues with ever increasing volume despite the 
strenuous efforts that are being made to stop it. At 
every railroad station around train time crowds of negro 
laborers, with their luggage slung from their shoulders, 
swarm the platforms, eager to get away to the ‘‘land 
of promise’’ that the recruiting agents have pictured to 
them in such glowing colors. 

At the larger railroad centers negro labor is emigrat- 
ing at the rate of several solid train loads every day. 
This is particularly true at Charleston, 8. C., Savannah, 
Ga., Jacksonville, Tampa and Pensacola, Fla., Atlanta, 
Montgomery, Birmingham, Mobile ete. Here the negroes 
assemble from all sections of the rural districts and are 
sent northward as fast as the shipments can be made. 
Whenever it is possible the police disperse the crowds 
that swarm the depots, but the negroes generally find 
some way of eluding the officers and making their way 
northward. Arrests have been made on vagrancy and 
other charges, but it seems impossible to stem the tide 
of northern emigration. 

The sawmill industry of the South is feeling this pinch 
of negro labor to an alarming extent, as is the naval 
stores industry. Every southern industry is affected. 
In the Alabama coal fields it has become necessary to 
bring in laborers from the cotton fields and this has 
caused a storm of protest from the planters. Crops are 
suffering from the exodus of labor. Sawmills are doing 
all they can to hold their organizations, but each day 
sees swarms of laborers deserting their old jobs for the 
pot which they see dangling at the end of the rainbow. 
Capital everywhere is becoming aroused and meetings 
are being held all over to consider the problem which 
threatens serious disaster to the industries of the South. 








RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. Number of patent and name of inventor should 
be stated when ordering: 

1,200,672. Cutter head. Edward H. Waugh, Seattle, 
Wash., assignor to John W. Winningham, same place. 

1,200,836. Wood turning machine. Louis Henrich, 
Sachsa, Germany. 

1,201,023. Method of preserving timber from boring or- 
ganisms. James BE. Cunningham, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Austr . 
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YELLOW PINE IS MADE AN EXHIBIT FEATURE 


State Fair Exploits the Southern Product’s Quality of 
Endurance 


LauREL, Miss., Oct. 16.—An interesting feature of the 
South Mississippi Fair held here last week was the ex- 
hibit of yellow pine lumber and timber, arranged by the 
Southern Pine Association and under the supervision 
of J. C. Valadie, civil engineer and architect. 

The exhibit was most unique in many respects, there 
being a miniature silo and other articles of yellow pine 
designed to show the attractive finish that may be ob- 
tained by its use. A special feature of the exhibit was 
timber trom a house in Alexandria, Va., known to be 
more than 125 years old. This building, now located 
at the corner of Cameron and Franklin Streets in Alex- 
andria, was built in 1790 or earlier. In the old days 
it was known as ‘‘ Wise’s Tavern’’ and General George 
Washington in*his last years attended several functions 
there. it has been impossible to trace the exact date of 
its erection. There were several pieces of this exhibit, 
such as doors, blinds, shingles ete., and-the remarkably 
good condition of preservation was most noticeable. 





RESURRECT VESSELS FROM MARINE BONE YARD 


New OrLEANS, La., Oct. 16.—The war-created_ship- 
ping famine has wrought many miracles of resurrection. 
Vessels beached, dismantled and sent to the marine bone- 
yard have been overhauled, repaired and restored to serv- 
ice. New Orleans has furnished a notable example in 
the resurrection of the Carioca, formerly a French steam- 
ship. It lay at anchor in the Martinique harbor when the 
Mount Pelee eruption devastated that island and was 
badly damaged. Later the hull was towed to New Orleans, 
but the owners failed or refused to pay salvage charges 
and for several years it has been used as a stationary 
coal barge. Some time ago, on the advice of engineers, 
the Allen & Friedrichs Co. purchased the hull and had it 
cleaned and scraped. It was found to be in excellent con- 
dition. Last week the purchasing company closed a con- 
tract with a Mobile concern to have the vessel equipped 
and rigged as a barkentine and in a short time she will 
be restored to the deep sea trade. 

Two other vessels which have lain idle here for months 
—the Plan de Guadalupe, formerly a Mexican transport, 
and the St. Charles—have been purchased by the New 
York & New Orleans Steamship Co. and are being re- 
outfitted for the coastwise trade. 

Another southern shipyard, that of the Clooney Con- 
struction & Towing Co., of Lake Charles, La., is re- 
ported to be turning out additional tonnage in notable 
volume. The company recently completed a thousand 
ton barge and a stern wheel steamer for the Panuco 
River (Mexico) oil trade, and has under construction or 
contract three four-masted schooners, to be equipped with 
auxiliary power, four big lumber barges and a railroad 
transfer barge. The Clooney shipyard employs over 300 
men at present. 


MUCH HARDWOOD INSPECTED DURING SEPTEMBER 


The statement of inspection work for September, 1916, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, shows total original inspections of 14,- 
253,140 feet and reinspections of 152,412 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 








Feet Feet 
inspected inspected 
Chicago, Ill....... 835,355 Chattanooga, Tenn. 332,380 
Chicago and Louis- Bristol, Tenn...... 186,489 
ee 287,291 Cincinnati, Ohio... 379,871 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 584,295 Louisville, Ky..... 209,104 
Oshkosh, Wis...... 229,464 New York, N. Y... 307,363 
Detroit, Mich..... 338,795 Buffalo, N. Y...... 222,825 
St. Louis, Mo...... 766,813 Toronto, Ont...... 266,228 
AS ea 256,756 Philadelphia, Pa... 635,362 
CUS¢ Tiare 104,636 Pittsburgh, Pa..... 185,536 
Memphis, Tenn. .)..1,087,419 Boston, Mass...... 218,613 
New Orleans, La... 311,390 Baltimore, Md..... 18,936 
Mobile, Ala........ 251,891 Clarksburg, W. Va. 166,255 
Helena, Ark....... 222,615 ts 
Nashville, Tenn.... 176,329 | ee 8,582,011 
Inspections made by fee inspectors: 
Feet Feet- 
inspected inspected 


Manistee, Mich.... 715,920 
Boyne City, Mich.. 469,535 
Menominee, Mich. .1,478,171 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 356,974 Grand Rapids, Mich. . 766,963 
Traverse City, Mich. 331,023 Oshkosh, Wis...... 1 
Escanaba, Mich.... 205,521 —__ 
Petoskey, Mich.... 425,530 Toral 52058 5,671,129 

H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 152,412 feet. 


BREAK GROUND FOR BIG PAPER MILL 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 16—Ground was broken at 
Bogalusa last Friday for the new million-dollar paper 
mill. The ‘‘magic city’’ made holiday in honor of the 
event and the ceremony was witnessed by several thou- 
sand people, including the public school children. Short 
talks were delivered by Mayor W. H. Sullivan, general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co.; by Former 
Governor and Congressman-designate J. Y. Sanders; by 
G. H. Wood of Monroe, Mich., director of the new enter- 
prise, and by several others. The plant will occupy sev- 
eral acres for buildings alone and will require about ten 
months to complete. It will be one of the largest and 
most modern in point of equipment in the United States, 
with a capacity of seventy-five tons of pulp and 100 tons 
of container board a day. The raw material will be se- 
cured from the woods of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

Mr. Wood, who is vice president and general nian- 
ager, brought down with him a few days ago a party of 


Pellston, Mich..... 438,995 
East Jordan, Mich. 406,830 
Ludington, Mich... 254,305 





engineers and superintendents who will have active 
charge of the construction work. While in Bogalusa he 
witnessed the completion of a record run by the plant of 
the Louisiana Fiber Board Co., of which he is also vice 
president and general manager. The new record was 
achieved last Wednesday, when fifty-six tons of fine con- 
tainer board were turned out. 

With all its industries humming, Bogalusa is compiling 
a particularly fine set of building statistics just now. 
Thirty residences have been completed within the last 
thirty days,,and thirty more are under construction. 
There are no vacant houses, and the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. has on file applications for one hundred, 
which can not at present be supplied. 





DECLARES WAGE DIVIDEND OF 5 PERCENT 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 16.—The Kieckhefer Box Co., 
of this city, has declared a dividend on wages of 5 per- 
cent which will affect all employees who have been with 
the firm more than one year, according to J. W. Kieck- 
hefer, president of the company. The wage of each 
a ig will be figured on the total for the year ending 

Pt. 3. 

‘¢The box industry has been very prosperous, in com- 
mon with other lines of business, and the management 
felt that the employees ought to share in the prosperity,’’ 
said an official of the company. ‘‘Many of our employees 
have been with the company fifteen or twenty years, 
advancing from the lowest jobs to the highest, and they 
are deserving of some recognition. This is a voluntary 
plan on the part of the company as there has been no 
trouble with our help in any way. This is the first time 
such action has been taken by the company. It will 
bring several thousand dollars to 150 or 200 employees 
of the concern. If the prosperous conditions continue 
this wage dividend will be made an annual affair.’’ 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine 
Association compiled from reports trom 152 mills for 
the week ended Friday, Oct. 13, shows orders on hand 
25,276 cars or 533,576,360 feet; orders received during 
the week 4,586 cars or 96,810,460 feet, making a total 
of 29,862 cars or 630,386,820 
feet. Shipments during the week 
amounted to 3,666 cars or 77,- 
389,260 feet, leaving a balance 
of orders on hand of 26,196 
cars or 552,997,560 feet. Pro- 
duction for the week at the 152 
mills included in this report was 
89,131,645 feet, an average per 
mill of 586,392 feet, normal pro- 
duction at these mills for the 
same period being 104,410,987 
feet or an average per mill of 
686,914 feet. Thus it is shown 
that actual production for the 
week was below normal 15,279,- 
342 feet or 14.63 percent. Ship- 
ments were below normal pro- 
duction for the week 27,021,727 
feet or 25.88 percent, while or- 
ders were less than normal pro- 
duction 7,600,527 feet or 7.28 per- 
cent. Shipments for the week 
were less than actual production 
11,742,385 feet or 13.17 percent, 
while orders were in excess of 
actual production for the week 
7,678,815 feet or 8.62 percent. 
Orders exceded shipments for the 
week 19,421,200 feet or 25.10 per- 
cent. The increase in orders com- 
pared with last report was 19,- 
421,200 feet or 3.64 percent. This 
reports indicates clearly the ef- 
fect of the car shortage, which is 
reflected directly in shipments 
and indirectly in orders. The 
total of unfilled orders on hand of 
26,196 cars is greater than it bas 
been at any time during the last 
three months. In this report 21,- 
110 feet is used as the basis for 
carload, being the averaged sized 
car shipped in September. 
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RECOMMEND UNIFORM BUILDING CODE 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 18.—A uniform building code for 
Texas and the enactment of a law creating the office 
of State architect were among the important matters of 
legislation recommended at the convention of the Texas 
State Association of Architects, held in Galveston last 
week. 

Another matter of much importance was the question 
of a proposed change in the State fire escape law toward 
the elimination of the unsightly escapes hanging on 
the outside walls, as the law now provides. The pro- 
posed uniform building code would prevent conflict be- 
tween State and city authorities as to building régula- 
tions. 

Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., has submitted to the city council of .Hous- 
ton a copy of the building code suggestions issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for use 
in the proposed revision of the city ordinances. This 
copy will be referred to the city building commission 
which was appointed several years ago to draft a code, 
but which has never reported. 
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FREIGHT CAR BUILDING BECOMES EXTENSIVE 


Railroads ‘Order Equipment in Quantities—\.umber 
Consumption to Increase Proportionatel- 


Over 12,000 freight cars have been ordere’ singe 
Oct. 1 and some large orders will be placed this week 
Altho the larger inquiries will have been closed by 
the end of the week and few new inquiries have been 
issued in the last few days, it is believed that the lull 
merely indicates that many of the larger buyers wil] 
await the outcome of election and, whatever the results 
on Nov. 7, the railroads must buy. Their need for 
equipment is shown by the very unusual car shortage 
as of Sept. 30. Most of the railroads continue to 
report increased earnings and in the case of some lines 
new high records have been established. Expenditures 
would seem to be justified, notwithstanding the growing 
cost of materials. ‘ 

The Chicago & NorthWestern Railway was to have 
closed contraets Thursday for box cars and general 
service cars. Bids were received on 1,500 wooden box 
and 1,700 composite general service cars but the board 
of directors may have authorized the purchase of more 
than this number. This company is also in the market 
for 500 steel frame stock cars upon which bids are 
being received. The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railway has ordered 510 cars, including 200 box, 200 
flat, 100 steel hopper and 10 refrigerator cars, from the 
Haskell & Barker Car Co. This car builder is reported 
ordering lumber for 1,000 box cars which may be for 
the Pere Marquette Railroad altho according to late 
advices this business had not been placed and would 
not be until receivership proceedings have been dis- 
posed of. The Northern Pacific Railway is reported 
ordering the construction of 500 wooden box cars in 
its own shops, a lot of 250 having recently been built. 
The Union Tank Line Co. has closed contracts for 
3,000 tank gars. 

The Illinois Central Railroad, which has been in the 
market for 1,000 gondola cars of steel construction, 
has asked for alternate bids on 600 of these with com- 
posite wood and steel bodies. The Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio Railway is inquiring for 100 automobile cars, 
New specifications are out on 100 automobile cars for 
the Salt Lake Route. 


PPP III IF FIFA 


BOSTONIANS PROTEST AGAINST BUILDING LAW 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 18.—Strong opposition to the pro- 
posed uniform State building law unless the city of Bos- 
ton be exempted from its provisions was expressed at 
a hearing this week before the special legislative com- 
mittee on building laws by Mayor James M. Curley, 
Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn and others. 
Mayor Curley declared that too rigid enforcement of 
oe laws was a mistake. He said such action was 
apt to be resented as tyranny by those affected and, as 
a matter of fact, may in certain cases actually be 
tyranny. In Boston, he explained, there is a source of 
relief provided for by the creation of a board of appeal, 
and in no case has there ever been a refusal by this 
board to grant a rehearing. 

The big thing brought out at the public hearing Mon- 
day was the suggestion that certain manufacturers of 
and dealers in devices and building materials offered on 
the market in competition with well established mate- 
rials, such as lumber, are working hard for the passage 
of the State building law in order to use it as an instru- 
ment wherewith to force their specialties into the mar- 
ket. This charge was made directly by Mayor Curley. 
He declared that Boston’s building code is the best in 
the country, and that it is being used as a model in other 
cities. The mayor brought out the fact that it was not 
until the Arcadia lodging house fire, which cost many 
lives, that any general system was made to have lodging 
houses, hospitals ete. properly fitted with sprinkler sys- 
tems. He declared that the Boston annual fire loss will 
be reduced at least $1,000,000 next year thru the start- 
ing by him of an investigation of an alleged ‘‘arson 
trust,’’ which had 100 members and had divided $500,000 
annually among its members during the last five years. 
This has now been broken up, he asserted, thru ninety- 
four indictments and arrests. It would seem, then, that 
wood has been unfairly blamed for a multitude of sins 
by professional fire preventionists of the Franklin H. 
Wentworth type, who have not given arson an important 
enough place in figuring the causes for the fire loss. 


MAY ALTER CODE TO ALLOW TIMBER CONSTRUCTION 


Bancor, Mez., Oct. 17.—At the meeting of the city 
overnment today permission was asked by the 8. L. 
rosby Co. to erect a warehouse of slow-burning mill 
construction, 40 x 80 feet and two stories high. When 
the company prepared plans for the addition it was found 
that the sort of heavy-timbered building contemplated, 
altho one of the best and safest possible, was prohibited 
by the present building laws. This seemed the more, 
extraordinary in view of the fact that the fire underwrit- 
ers had no objection to such a building, said the rates 
on adjoining property would not be affected and had 
agreed to rate the proposed building as favorably 48 
any other properly constructed downtown building. 

It is probable that the building eode will be changed 
by the city government to permit this mill constructed 
structure, just as a short time ago the building ordi- 
nances were suspended to permit the use of wood in the 
new coal plant. 








GRazine experts of the Forest Service estimate that the 
cost of producing lambs in the northwestern States is 
$1.82 per head. 
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} | ' A Department Dealing With 
Lumber Salesmanship sect Protems” 
ill list in alphabetical order until our supply was exhausted. 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 

To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses, 

The prize awards will be as follows: 


For the best letter............. $25 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 
For the next ten best, each..... $ 5 


Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











NO RESISTANCE—NO SALESMEN 
DETROIT, MicH. 

Have you ever stopped to think how essential resis- 
tance is to progress and accomplishment? The impor- 
tance of resistance is everywhere and in all things ap- 
parent. It’s the resistance of the water against the 
propeller that makes navigation possible; it’s the resis- 
tance of the steel rails against the wheels of the mogul 
engine that makes it possible for the Twentieth Century 
Limited to run the 1,000 miles between New York and 
Chicago in eighteen hours. The resistance of the road- 
bed to the rubber was essential to Resta’s recent auto- 
mobile record of nearly two miles a minute.’ 

If there were no resistance in selling then there would 
be no place for salesmen. If there were no resistance 
by the trade we could pack our stock and ship it to our 


But there would be no fun in the game if it were so 
easy to do business. The contest is what makes it inter- 
esting to us all and the glory of being victorious often 
means as much as the remuneration represented by our 
stipends. 


Business is a conquest—selling is a battle of brains, 
the pitting of one intellect against another—in which we 
have resistance, procrastination, doubt, lethargy and 
stubbornness on the one side and aggressiveness, diplom- 
acy, enthusiasm and determination on the other. 


It would be hard to enumerate the different forms of 
resistance displayed in the many temperaments of busi- 
ness men—their resistance is often cunning. For in- 
stance, there’s the buyer who tries to handle a salesman 
like he’s a child—smiles in his face, pats him on the 
back in a familiar way and closes the interview by 
‘‘smilingly bidding him adieu.’’ How foolish a fellow 
feels when he has had it ‘‘slipped into him’’ like that; 
he has met with a peculiar style of resistance in dis- 
guise and sometimes has to snap his fingers in his own 
tace to wake himself up. A healthy red-blooded sales- 
man would much rather have the buyer grab him by the 
collar and throw him out bodily because he would then 
have a good excuse to rush back and start something. 


But, finding himself counted out without any open re- 
sistance, he is likely to feel incapable of renewing his 
efforts until he comes around on his next trip. 


Such experiences are necessary to sharpen your wits 
and the salesman with determination docsn’t place the 
blame for his ‘‘fall-down’’ on the buyer but begins to 
look around his own doorstep for the trouble and to 
draw plans for the necessary trenches he will use to get 
to that fellow the next time he calls. 


The head of a million-dollar concern once told me that 
he believed the most common weakness among salesmen 
as a class was their lack of ‘‘sand’’ to stick to the 
buyer until they get acquainted. Getting acquainted 
means the deliberate presentation of your proposition to 
an interested listener; and that is not a condition io be 
brought about by the buyer but by the salesman. Don’t 
accept the resistance you meet with as an unnatural and 
unsurmountable obstacle but merely as the necessary 
‘*traction’’ by which you will move forward. And don’t 
pick out too carefully the kind of resistance you will 
overcome in your efforts by passing up certain fellows 
who come and strengthen your skill and ability as well 
by really taking them. You are never beaten by a pros- 
pective buyer until you give up. 

F. BR. DOuGALL. 





A GOOD SALESMAN 


A friend of mine 
Sells yellow pine, 
And he sells shingles too. 
He sells a heap 
He sells it cheap, 
Cheaper than others do. 


When he comes down 
To see our town, 

He always calls on us. 
If we don’t buy 
He’ll never cry, 

Nor try to raise a fuss. 


He’ll sit awhile 
With that big smile 


That’s always on his face. 
And talk of biz 
And what it is 

That keeps us in the race. 


Where’er he is 
He tends to biz, 
And lumber tries to sell. 
Where’ere he goes 
His company knows 
They’re represented well. 


He’s always fair, 
He’s always square, 

He works with all his might. 
His name is, sir, 


Will A. Rider. 
He’s honest and upright. 


So now, dear friend, 
Let Will A. send 
A ear of boards to you. 
When it gets in 
It’ll make you grin. 
I know just what you’ll do. 


You’ll sit right down 
For you have found 
The man who sells good stuff. 
You’ll order more 
Same as before 
From Rider: Sure enough. 
R. M. BR 





TIMBER INVESTMENTS FAVORED BY INCOME TAX DECISION 


and those only. And the conclusion is that the proceeds 
of the enhanced value of the stock of the plaintiff which 
accrued and arose prior to March 1, 1913, from the grad- 
ual increase in the value of the timber land of the Pay- 
ette company and which formed a part of the dividend 
made by that company in 1914 were not subject to the 
additional income tax under the Act of Oct. 3,.1913.’’ 

At this point the opinion introduces a very novel 
theory and one which undoubtedly will have much inter- 
est to lumbermen, where a distinction is drawn between 
the ordinary form of operating profits and such profit 
as is derived from the intensive value of investments in 
land or timber. This language of the court immediately 
follows that above quoted, in the same paragraph, and is 
to the following effect: 


‘‘This conclusion finds substantial support from an- 
other consideration. The words income, gains, profits 
are used in common parlance and as legal terms in con- 
tradistinetion to capital, property, capital assets. The 
enhanced value of the land or property of a corpora- 
tion or of the stock of a corporation which slowly ac- 
crues thru a series of years from the natural and grad- 
ual increase of the value of the timber land or other 
property which the corporation holds without trading 
1s more analogous to property, capital or capital assets 
than to income, gains or profits. It is rather a growth, 
an increase of the property or capital assets than income, 
gains or profits produced by the property. Adverting 
to the oft quoted analogy declared by the Supreme Court 
of Georgia in Waring v. Savannah, 60 Ga. 100, that 
‘The fact is, property is the tree, income is the fruit; 
labor is the tree, income the fruit; capital the tree, 
income the fruit,’ the enhanced value of property from 
the slow and gradual increase of its value thru a series 
of ycars is rather a growth of the tree than the produc- 
tion of its fruit. It is so inequitable, so unjust, so 
discriminatory to treat such an enhanced value accruing 
thru many years before the enactment of an income tax 
law as the income, gains or profits of the year in which 
It happens subsequently to be distributed that the fol- 
Wing rule, which is supported by the more forcible rea- 
Sous and by the great preponderance of authority, has 
become the established law in the Federal courts: ‘The 
eraseced value of property which accrues from the grad- 
Ua. increase in its value during a series of years prior 
to the effective date of an income tax law, altho divided 
or cistributed by dividend or otherwise subsequent to 
that late, does not become income, gains or profits tax- 
able under such an act. Such enhanced value, like the 
proverty of which it is an outgrowth and in which it in- 
her: . becomes the absolute property of its legal and 
equctable owners before the effective date of the law and 
as against such a law thereafter remains their capital 
assets.’ Gray v. Darlington, 15 Wall. 63, 65, 66, 67; 
Sarcent Land Co. v. Von Baumbach, 207 Fed. 423, 432; 
Yon Baumbach ». Sargent Land Co., 219 Fed. 31, 36, 37, 
02 ©. C, A, 649, 654, 655; Gauley Mountain Coal Co. v. 
Heys, 230 Fed. 110; Industrial Trust Co. v. Walsh, 222 
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Fed. 437; Mitchell Bros. Co. v. Doyle, 225 Fed. 437, 
439, 440; Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. Co., GC. Ow. 
—, —— Fed. , (6th Circuit), filed June 3, 1916; 
Hudsons Bay Co., Ltd. v. Stevens, 25 L. I. R. 709, 5 Tax 
Cases 424, 436, 438, 439; Tebraw (Johore) Rubber Syndi- 
cate (Ltd.) v. Farmer, 47 Scot. L. R. 816, 5 Tax Cases 
658.’ 

The judgment of the lower court in sustaining the 
claims made in behalf of Henry Turrish was, therefore, 
affirmed. 

The case of E. J. Lynch, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
v. H. B. Hornby, which was reviewed Sept. 23, as already 
stated, was heard at the same time as the Turrish case 
and the principal opinion was delivered in the former 
case, only those issues of the other case being treated 
in its opinion which were novel to it. The situation was 
somewhat different in that in the former case a corpora- 
tion was involved that was purely a timber holding -cor- 
poration, whereas Mr. Hornby was the owner of 434 
shares of the capital stock of the Cloquet Lumber Co. 
At the time of the beginning of the operation of the In- 
come Tax Law, on March 1, 1913, the increase in the value 
of its timber lands and other tangible property was 
such as to give its stock a value of four times par. 

In the year 1914 the Cloquet company distributed 
$650,000 in dividends to its stockholders upon a capi- 
talization of $1,000,000, of which $240,000 repre- 
sented net earnings and $410,000 represented the con- 
version of timber holdings into cash by the manufacture 
of lumber. In his income tax return for that year Mr. 
Hornby included the 24 percent dividend secured from 
net earnings and profits but did not include the 41 per- 
cent portion of the dividend derived from the liquidation 
of timber holdings. In this respect, therefore, the case 
greatly resembles the Mitchell Bros. case already re- 
ferred to. The particular point decided by this opinion 
is briefly stated as follows: 

‘“Counsel for the United States complains that the 
complaint does not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action because it does not state the original 
cost of the timber or other property which the Cloquet 
company acquired before and owned on March 1, 1913. 
But that omission is immaterial because it does not state 
the value of the property which that company owned and 
was interested in on March 1, 1913, which was converted 
into money and distributed to its stockholders in 1914, 
and: that this conversion and distribution diminished the 
value of its property as it was on March 1, 1913, and 
as it was just before the conversion and distribution by 
$410,000, and diminished the value of Mr. Hornby’s 
stock. as it was on March 1, 1913, and as it 
was just’ before the sale and distribution by - $17,- 
794. As none of the property which the Cloquet company 
or. Hornby held on March 1, 1913, whether it was original 
capital or previously earned surplus, income, gains or 
profits, was intended to be made or was made taxable as 








income by the Income Tax Law of 1913 the complaint 
stated facts sufficient to show that this $17,794 was not 
so taxable.’’ 

This opinion, therefore, settles a purely technical ques- 
tion. In the Mitchell case the original cost of the timber 
and the amount of its increase in value prior to March 
1, 1913, were clearly set out in the evidence, but the 
opinion of the Court as there rendered indicated that 
only the value as of March 1, 1913, had a material bear- 
ing. The above opinion in the Hornby case applies the 
same principle in a different set of facts as presented. 

The opinion of the Court in the Turrish case, in the 
closing portion, appears to set up the new and novel 
principle that an income or profits derived from an in- 
crease in timber values is not an income which is tax- 
able under the Federal law. This statement in this 
opinion may be considered an obiter dictum, an expression 
of opinion upon a point which was not really at issue in 
the case at bar. It is, however, quite likely that some 
large holder of timber will soon seize upon this hope of 
success te bring a test suit upon this point. 


LUMBER AND LUMBERMEN TO FIGURE AT STATE FAIR 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 16.—Beaumont lumbermen are 
negotiating with officials of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and the Louisiana Red Cypress Association with a 
view of securing large lumber and lumber byproduct ex- 
hibits for the South Texas State fair here Nov. 10 to 18. 

At a meeting of local lumbermen Oct. 13 Hubert B. 
Oxford, of the Turnbow Lumber Co., was authorized to 
communicate with the two associations at once. The 
Southern Pine Association already has signified its will- 
ingness to send its exhibit if the necessary space is pro- 
vided and Mr. Oxford has advised the organization that 
ample space will be furnished. It is believed the Cypress 
association will also send its exhibit. The two displays 
will be the chief features of the lumber division of the 
fair this year. 

Preparations for Lumbermen’s Day at the fair will be 
made at a meeting of lumbermen to be held this week. 
At that time the date’ will be fixed and committees 
named to arrange the various features, which among 
other things will include a lumbermen’s parade, Hoo-Hoo 
parade, concatenation and banquet. 


PURIFICATION METHOD DEVELOPED FOR TURPENTINE 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 18.—In producing paper pulp from 
longleaf pine timber a quantity of turpentine is driven 
from the wood. This turpentine is adulterated to such 
an extent that it is usually of little or no commercial 
value. Recently, however, a method has been developed 
by the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison whereby 
sulphate turpentine from southern pine can be purified 
and made as acceptable to consumers as gum turpentine. 
Tests of the process on a commercial scale will be made 
very soon at one of the large paper mills of the South. 
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OREGON ENTERPRISE IS A MODEL OF EFFICIENCY 


Timber Resources, Location, Equipment and Shipping Facilities Present a Notable Combination—RMills Produce a Famous 
Brand of High Grade White Pine—Men of Long Experience in Command. 


BEND, ORE. 

There are retail lumber dealers, operators of planing 
mills, and woodworking factories in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Tilinois, South Dakota and elsewhere thruout the middle 
West, who have bought pine lumber from the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. for the last twenty years and are 
still buying it. At first the lumber came from Nicker- 
son and Cass Lake, Minn., and afterward from Scan- 
lon; Minn. Then the Brooks-Scanlon people began oper- 
ating in the South, furnishing yellow pine from Louisi- 
ana, and now these same users of white pine lumber are 
getting it. from the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.’s new 
plant at Bend, Ore., and it is termed ‘‘ Deschutes White 
Pine.’’ 

The geographical changes in the producing plants of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. are typical of the 
changes that have occurred in the lumber industry dur- 
ing the last two decades. It was not so long ago that Wis- 
consin and Minnesota furnished the white pine lumber 
of the country, but their supply is greatly diminished and 
now the great West is furnishing the white pine. The 
Inland Empire region, including eastern Washington, 
eastern Oregon, Idaho and western Montana, is one otf 
the great western sources of pine supply of the present, 
and the other is the group of mills of about similar ca- 
pacity in the California territory, which includes a little 
of southern Oregon, Arizona, and New Mexico as well. 

The attention of the Brooks-Scanlon people was turned 
to the Deschutes region as early as 1898, when they 
bought their first timber there, and added to it by further 
purchases in 1906, which holdings form the nucleus of 
the timber which the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. has 
begun to manufacture with its fine new plant at Bend. 
The Deschutes River flows northward thru eastern Oregon, 
emptying into the Columbia River, and it is along the 
upper Deschutes Valley that the fine quality of pine 
timber grows, which is being turned into lumber by the 
two big mill plants at Bend, the other plant being that 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., which was described in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Bend is about 150 miles south of where the Deschutes 
flows into the Columbia River and was originally called 
Farewell Bend from the fact that it was the bend in the 
river last seen by travelers on the stage coach line for 
the north, via Prineville and Shaniko, as they left the 
Deschutes River. A. M. Drake and his good wife built 
a pretty little home on the bank of the river at Bend 
in 1902, which was the first settlement of what is now the 
thriving metropolis of eastern Oregon. Their log bun- 
galow and its green lawn in front of it attracted the at- 
tention of the weary travelers along the stage road and 
after awhile others began to build homes in the vicinity. 
The Drake bungalow is now the home of the ambitious 
and energetic Emblem Club of Bend, whose doings have 
already been described in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

In February, 1912, J. P. Keyes went to Bend and took 
charge of the business of the Bend Co., formed the year 
previous by the Brooks-Scanlon people and associates 








and which took over the holdings of A. M. Drake, con- 
sisting of considerable real estate in Bend and a little 
sawmill sawing 7,000,000 feet of pine lumber annually, 
which Mr. Keyes operated until it burned a couple of 
years ago. In this way he became familiar with the 
class of timber and its possibilities. As general man- 
ager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., a little over a 
year ago Mr. Keyes started the construction of the pres- 
ent plant, which began sawing at Bend, April 22, 1916, 
running days only, to which a night crew was added 
May 15. And it has since been cutting on the basis of 
about 10,000,000 feet a month or 60,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Deschutes white pine. The timber lies southeast 
of Bend and is reached by traveling over seven miles of 
the company’s logging railroad, which, however, ‘with 
spurs, is about fifteen miles long. The elevation of the 
timber is nearly 5,000 feet above sea level, resulting in 
climatic conditions favorable to the development of a 
timber that produces lumber soft in texture and weight 








OFFICE OF THE BROOKS-SCANLON LUMBER CO. 


and light in color, closely resembling the white pine of 
the northern States. The timber saws into a large per- 
centage of factory and shop lumber, which trade is 
catered to by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 

The lumber dries in the air, bright and clear without 
any stains or discolorations. The company has four 
Grand Rapids dry kilns making it possible to get out 
special orders on short notice. 

Besides specializing in thick shop lumber the company 
manufactures common boards and box lumber, moldings, 
bevel siding, 4-foot lath and box shooks, and a good as- 
sortment of general yard stock for retail lumber dealers 
is constantly kept on hand. 

The mill was built by W. A. Huffman, of Spokane, 
who also assisted years ago in the construction of the 
Brooks-Seanlon plant at Scanlon, Minn., which was de- 
signed and built by the late W. A. Wilkinson, with whom 
Mr. Huffman was at that time associated. The sawmill 
building is 54x160 feet in size, and is equipped with 
two single cutting 9-foot Diamond Iron Works band 
mills, an 84-inch edger and other attendant machinery. 


The power plant alongside of the sawmill proper contains 
two combination water tube boilers and a 600 horse. 
power 26x42 Corliss engine, which operates the sawmill, 
The planing mill, box factory and in fact everything 
else in connection with the plant are operated by electric 
ity purchased from a local power company. 

It was the good fortune of a staff representative of’ 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on April 22, last, to see the 
first log sawed in the Brooks-Scanlon mill, and the ma- 
chinery which had only that day been turned over for 
the first time operated as smoothly as if it had been 
running thirty years. 

From the sorting platform the lumber is taken in cars 
to the yard or to the stacker shed, where it is automati- 
cally stacked for the kilns, and then unstacked and taken 
to the planing mill, box factory or dressed lumber sheds, 
as the case may be. The box factory is 80x120 feet in 
size, so arranged that it can be extended indefinitely 
as the needs of the trade warrant, it now having a ea- 
pacity of 50,000 feet daily. 

The planing mill is of steel frame entirely, is 80x120 
feet in size, and is equipped with six large woodworking 
machines. The electrically operated planing mill results 
in almost perfect millwork, upholding the reputation of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. for the excellent condi- 
tion of the lumber products that it ships to its customers. 

The logging operations, owing to the level condition 
of the land on which the timber grows, are conducted by 
means of slip tongue high wheels for skidding the logs to 
the spur railroad tracks, where two Clyde Iron Works 
loaders are used in loading the logs on cars. Two loco- 
motives, one an oil burner, and the other a wood burner, 
bring the loaded cars to the plant at Bend and return 
the empties. The Deschutes River being dammed at the 
mills, the logs are dumped into the river, where there is 
ample storage room. 


Personnel of the Company 


The officers of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. are: 
D. F. Brooks, president; M. J. Scanlon, vice president, 
and A. 8. Brooks, treasurer, all of Minneapolis; P. A. 
Brooks, secretary, Vancouver, B. C.; J. P. Keyes, general 
manager, and Harry K. Brooks, sales manager, Bend, 
Ore.; H. H. Lamping assists Mr. Brooks in looking 
after the sales at the mill office. Dr. D. F. Brooks and 
M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, for the last twenty years 
have been the active heads of the Brooks-Scanlon inter- 
ests in various parts of the country. 

J. P. Keyes, a native of Winona, Minn., after com- 
pleting an engineering course at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor in 1891, started in to learn the 
lumber business in 1894 with Brooks Bros. at Minnesota 
Transfer. In 1901 he went to Scanlon, Minn., and 
looked after the construction of the plant there, of 
which he was manager until it closed out its operations. 
Then Mr. Keyes went to Powell River, in British Colum- 
bia, and was in charge of the construction and operation 
of the big plant of the Powell River Paper Co. there, a 
Brooks-Seanlon concern, until he went to Bend in 1912 








SPLENDID NEW MODERN LUMBER MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE BROOKS-SCANLON LUMBER CO., BEND, ORE. 
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to lo after the affairs of the Bend Co., as already 
state. [laving taken mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing ‘ liege and a year’s post graduate work, besides 
devoti: » several years after leaving college to engineer- 
ing \ and having seven years’ experience in lumber 
pefore -oing to Cloquet to look after the construction 
of the ‘:rooks-Seanlon plant there, Mr. Keyes’ experi- 
ence » i! qualified him to continue the pioneering and 
eonst': ting work for his associates, the Bend plant be- 
ing th third he has built. 


Harry K. Brooks, a son of Dr. D. F. Brooks, was 
born Minneapolis and after graduating from high 
schoo! there in 1896 he spent one year at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and then several years in the office 
of Brooks Bros. at Minnesota Transfer, and a few years 
in the company’s general offices in Minneapolis. He 
then devoted eight years to the selling end of the busi- 
ness af Scanlon, Minn., and in 1910 went to Vancouver, 
B. C., where for five years he was connected with the 
Powell River Paper Co., and the Brooks-Scanlon timber 
and other interests in British Columbia. He went to 
Bend when the construction of the present new plant 
was begun. Both he and Mr. Keyes have artistic and 
comfortable homes among the pine trees in the residen- 
tial section of Bend. 

H. H. Lamping, the assistant sales manager, has had 
years of experience in handling pine lumber of the West, 
having been with the Somers Lumber Co., at Somers, 
Mont., the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Ida., 
and the George Palmer: Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore., 
before joining the sales staff of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co. last summer. In the Minneapolis territory the 
company is represented by L. H. Weber, and in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado and Nebraska the trade is 
looked after by the Buswell Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., 
at the head of which is F. W. Buswell, one of the old 
time lumber salesmen and wholesalers of the upper Mis- 
sissippi region, who when a boy learned the lumber 
business in a retail lumber yard of Brooks Bros. in Min- 
nesota. 

George Gove is the mill superintendent and S. A. 
Blakely has charge of the logging. The latter has been 
with the same interests over twenty years and had charge 
of the logging at Nickerson, Minn., and afterward at 
Kentwood, La., going to Bend four years ago to look 
after the logging of the Bend Co., prior to the beginning 
of the present operations. John Eng is superintendent 
of the yard and was formerly with the company at Scan- 
lon, Minn. Fred D. Becker attends to the retail sales. 
He is also an experienced lumber salesman and was for 

*a number of years secretary of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association at Seattle. 

Taking all in all the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. has 
an excellent quality of timber, growing under excep- 
tionally favorable climatic conditions. The mill plant is 
the last word in lumber manufacturing mechanics and 
with the capable operating and sales force it is well 
able to cater to the trade of the old customers of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. and hold up the prestige and 
reputation that it has acquired during the years of its 
existence. 





CONVERTED PLANT TO CUT CEDAR EXCLUSIVELY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
_ The Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Co.’s plant in this 
city is to be converted forthwith into a cedar cutting 
mill exclusively. Workmen started this week to make 
improvements to that end which will cost $50,000 and 
President Thomas R. Earles says they will be rushed to 
completion. The new plant will have a daily capacity 
of 600,000 shingles and 80,000 feet of siding in a ten- 
hour run. To the company’s present ten-block, double 
block and hand machines are to be added another ten- 
block machine, new planers and band saws, and a new 
boiler to give surplus power. Three brick dry kilns will 
be built, giving the company a total of nine kilns. New 
belts and conveyors will also be installed. When the new 
mill is operating it will be one of the largest cedar pro- 
ducing plants in the world. The announcement of the 


improvements follows a visit to this city of Michael’ 


Earles, president of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Co, who is interested in the local company. 





BIG MILL PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 


OsHKOSH, WIs. 


me _big sawmill being constructed at Ladysmith, 
Vis, by the Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co., is now 
all closed and the roof is completed. It is expected 
tha crations can be started by Jan. 1. The mill stands 
a ‘onally high, being over sixteen feet between the 
'Ts\ ocd second floors, and its height is made more no- 
Hces'ce on aeeount of the elevation of the site. The 
mar. ‘uilding is 140 feet long and 32 feet wide. The 
rf story is twelve feet high. The work of installing 
ene ‘chinery in the mill is well under way and the 
= “tion of the main shaft in sections is completed. 
“ha ‘ler house, made of brick, is 33x69 feet’ and two 
. have been placed leaving space for another boiler 
ia robably will be installed next spring. Both en- 
e' \l dynamo have been installed. The dynamo engine 
*.. 130 horsepower while power for the mill is sup- 
A 'y a Corliss engine of 300 horsepower. The ma- 
26 — and blacksmith shop combined, a building 
feet se been completed as has also the barn, 30x70 
ad ‘at will accommodate thirty horses. An office 


oe 30x60 feet has been erected on the edge of a 
o = which affords a fine view of the sweeping Flam- 
ig —— and of the city. The interior of the office 


Tas hed in birch and imitation mahogany and the 


mil, bine be heated and electrically lighted from the | 


arge storeroom is provided at the rear. 


WISCONSIN MILL OPERATED ENTIRELY BY ELECTRICITY 


MARINETTE, WIS. 

The first complete electrical. sawmill in this part of 
the United States went into operation this week in 
Marinette. It is the new plant of the Brown-Mitcheson 
Co. and it has no provision for steam power. The new 
sawmill consists of a single 8-foot band mill with auxil- 
iary machinery and will cut from 15,000 to 25,000 feet 
daily. At present hemlock logs are being sawed but the 
mill will cut all kinds of timber. The mill completes 
the plan of the Brown-Mitcheson Co. to furnish its 
product from the woods to the consumer. About 260 
horsepower is required to operate the mill. Of this 
amount 200 horsepower is in the main sawmill, 50 on 
the edger and 10 in the filing room. All sawdust, edg- 
ings and waste are sold about the city, so that nothing 
about the mill is burned and no steam whatever is made. 





MILL ERECTS TALL SMOKESTACK 


OsHKOSH, WIS. 

Work is progressing much more rapidly than at first 
expected on the various buildings of the Langlade Lum- 
ber Co., at Antigo. The last section of the large 
steel smokestack was placed last Saturday on the boiler 
house. The 12-foot spark catcher was placed last week. 
An idea of the size of the stack is gained from the fact 
that the concrete base is 27 feet high and there are 
twenty-four 5-foot sections in the steel stack, which, with 
the spark catcher, makes the height of the stack 159 feet. 
A grade has been prepared for the planing mill track 
piers and piers are being made for the planing mill foun- 
dation. Timber buffers are being bolted to the edges 
of the concrete log channel. Many small tram cars 
have also been made and there will be about 200 of these 
in all. On the west side of the transfer the tracks for 
the small tram ears are all in place. 





SHORT LENGTHS MAKE A SUBSTANTIAL SILO 


Idaho Concern Makes a Product That Appeals Thru 
Many Valuable Features 


CoruR D’ALENE, InA., Oct. 14.—The Blackwell Lumber 
Co., with mills in this city and in Fernwood, is among 
the progressive lumber manufacturers of the West that 
believe in utilizing their product to the fullest extent and 
at the same time in placing it upon the market in such 
a manner that the ultimate consumer receives the max- 
imum for his money in service and lasting qualities. 

Not long ago the company designed a special type of 
silo to utilize the short length material of the Inland 
Empire and at the same time produce a structure of un- 
usual strength and durability. The silo designed is of 
double wall construction and is unique in many ways. 
It is not round, as it is made in two foot units, but never- 
theless can be reinforced by steel rods in the usual man- 
ner employed in circular construction. The inner wall 
is made of 2-inch 
stock, dressed and 
matched, and the 
outside wall is of 
l-inch drop siding 
leaving an air space 
between the two 
walks as the ac- 
companying view 
of the cross section 
shows. The studs 
are made of 2-inch 
stock, grooved so 
that the outer and 
inner wall fit in 
smoothly, thus 
making the silo 


air and water 
ps ECTION OF EUREKA SILO, 
tight. Each stud Re tien 


° SHOWING DOUBLE WALLS 
is composed of two 


pieces of 2-inch stock that are held together by a spline, 
as shown by the illustration, and also by steel hoops 
that encircle the outside. 

Thus the company is able to utilize a great amount of 
short length material and produce an excellent silo at 
a very reasonable cost. The Blackwell Lumber Co. claims 
that this silo is especially durable, that it can not col- 
lapse or change in diameter, that it presents unusual re- 
sistance to freezing and that it does not require expert 
érectors, as well as being low in price. Also, as the 
silo is built in unit sections the greater part of the con- 
struction can be done on the ground. The company 
states that it is prepared to furnish silos in any height 
or dimension desired. The doors are wood, of such a 
construction that they insure absolute prevention of 
leakage and will not spring. Another feature is that 
the doors are so built that they serve as a ladder. 

In interesting dealers in this type of silo the Black- 
well Lumber Co. is sending out a number of models in 
ear loads of lumber, and when a dealer has taken the 
agency he is supplied with literature to attract the 
farmer. This literature shows in an excellent manner 
the type of construction of the silo, and the points in 
which the manufacturer claims excellence over other 
types. The company has a patent pending. The silo is 
given the name of ‘‘Eureka,’’ and is said to be very 
reasonable in price as compared with other types. Altho 
the silo has been on the market only a short time the 
dealers have been much impressed with the design, and 
a number of orders have been secured from various parts 
of the country. 





FIND CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL IN EXPORT TRADE 


Canadians See Necessity for Harmony of Action With 
American Lumbermen 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 14.—Former Chief Forester 
H. R. MacMillan of British Columbia in a recent address 
before the British Columbia Forest Club diseussed the 
necessity for codperation in export selling from an un- 
usual angle and presented some of the reasons that have 
induced the Dominion Government to extend help to the 
lumbermen who are anxious to extend the export market. 
Regarding this latter feature Mr. MacMillan said: 

The special investigation of foreign lumber markets under- 
taken during the last two years by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce was in recognition of the fact that the present 
timber situation in British Columbia constitutes a national 
problem, It was realized that the existing capacity in western 
Canada for the production of lumber was far in advance of the 
domestic requirements and that the growing carrying charges 
would force timber holders endeavoring to realize something 
on their investment to build new mills in an already over- 
stocked field. 


Continuing he said that the only possible remedy lies 
in an expansion of the export market, as it is certain that 
the domestic market can not increase rapidly enough to 
take care of the possible increased production, and that 
the Forest Service realizes that wise forest administration 
depends upon there being a profit instead of a loss in the 
logging and lumbering business. He said: 

Forest administration in British Columbia has not gone be- 
yond preliminary business management and fire protection, 
It can not well go further wiile the present stumpage situation 
exists on the Pacific coast, where thruout the Douglas fir belt 
areas of timber (large enough to supply the available markets 
for the next century) have been allowed to pass into the hands 
of owners who in order to rescue their capital or realize their 
long anticipated profits will try to cut in twenty or thirty 
years, 

Dwelling further on this phase of the situation he 
stated that the stumpage situation is more serious than 
fire protection for the reason that so much of the stump- 
age ‘‘now lies in the hands of an unorganized, inexpert 
mob of timber owners that by stampeding to cut their 
holdings can cause more loss to the State and the public, 
by maintaining an overproduction of lumber, than can 
reasonably be expected from any series of bad fire 
seasons.’’ He continued: 


I do not depreciate the danger of fires. I simply desire to 
emphasize that billions of feet of stumpage held by financially 
weak holders, unaware of market conditions, or determined to 
take their loss and rescue a part of the investment, constitutes 
a club held over Pacific coast forest policy, which under 
present conditions will render it impossible for any Govern- 
ment to insist on clean logging or provision for future crops. 
We all know that while such conditions continue, these—the 
last virgin forests—will be destroyed without being utilized. 
Here, then, is the problem for the forester of the Pacific slope. 


In telling of overproduction he said that it can be 
met only by greater salesgof lumber or by control of cut. 
Mr. MacMillan then said: 


The control of cut has never yet been considered. The hope 
of all interested has been in greater sales of lumber. The 
Forest Service in supporting the investigation of foreign 
lumber markets thru the machinery of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce desired to learn once for all what 
foundation of reality lay behind this hope. This overproduc- 
tion should now and always receive the most earnest consider- 
ation of foresters as the greatest obstacle in the way of wise, 
permanent management of standing timber and timber lands, 
and of loggers, amber manufacturers and private individuals 
as the greatest hindrance to profitable and sound commerce. 
I am not prepared to say, taking into account the effects of 
increased timber use, diminution of other supplies and more 
effective marketing organizations, what may be the expected 
volume of demand for Pacific coast woods. The market could 
readily be doubled if modern selling methods were adopted. 
Taking into consideration the other factors mentioned, I be- 
lieve it may be again quadrupled in a decade. Against this 
probable new demand for timber must be set the possibility 
of opening up eastern Russian forests. It is to be feared that 
British, European and Japanese capital will here open up new 
forest areas, with unfortunate results for us. I shall look into 
this question within the next few months. 


The remainder of Mr. MacMillan’s address dealt with 
conditions and possible markets in the United Kingdom, 
Europe, Africa, India and Australia as disclosed by his 
investigation, a detailed account of which was published 
on page 34 of the Sept. 23 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and in previous issues. He mentioned that the 
United States dealers control practically all of the ex- 
port business in Douglas fir and concluded with the fol- 
lowing significant statements: 


Whether the export business that will come when we are 
forced down to United States export prices will come at a 
profit or not will depend upon the codperative forces awakened 
on the whole Pacific coast. Foreign prices will always be 
fixed by the person willing to sell lowest. If all cojperated 
in maintaining prices at a profitable level, trade would in no 
sense be decreased. This is a matter of such great impor- 
tance to investors, manufacturers and the public that it is 
to be hoped that governments, timber owners and manufac- 
turers will be able to get together to prevent the selling of a 
great staple commodity below cost and to prevent the rapid 
skimming over and consequent destruction of a great forest 
asset. This is a movement in which Canadian timber holders 
and investors should coéperate with those similarly situated in 
the United States. 





~~ 


MAY BECOME GOOD MARKET FOR TIMBERS 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 9.—That Paagumene, New Cale- 
donia, may become a good market for mining timbers 
manufactured in the Northwest, the same as are shipped 
in quantity to Port Pirie, is the opinion of Capt. E. D. 
Parsons, former pilot at the entrance to the Columbia 
River, who left the pilotage grounds a few months ago to 
assume a command on the American-Hawaiian steamer 
Georgian. Captain Parsons states in letters received here 
that chrome ore is now being mined in quantities at 
Paagumene. The steamship Georgian loaded a full cargo 
of. this material for Baltimore. 
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APPALACHIAN LOGGERS HOLD FALL MEETING 


Nearly a Hundred Attend—Relation to the Congress of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Is Demonstr:ted 
—Many Problems of Forestry and Logging Presented by Authorities—Delegates Well Entertained 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 19.—With an attendance of 
nearly 100 delegates at its fall meeting the Appalachian 
Logging Congress held the opening session the morning 
of Uct. 18, at Knoxville, Tenn. ‘the Western Carolina 
Lumber & Timber Association is meeting in conjunction 
with the Logging Congress, thus increasing the attend- 
ance by many delegates trom the territory covered by that 
association. The meeting was opened by President W. B. 
‘Townsend and the address of welcome was delivered by 
J. Allen Smith, president of the Knoxville Board of 
Commerce. In his address Mr. Smith alluded to Knox- 
ville as the ‘‘gateway of the Appalachians’’ and ex- 
tended to all ot the visitors a hearty welcome by the 
business and social interests of the city. The response 
to the address of welcome was made by Charles Henry 
Mackintosh, editor of Logging and advertising manager 
ot the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn. Im his re- 
sponse Mr. Mackintosh said that ‘‘we have been brought 
to realize that codperation, not competition, is the secret 
of true success, that service, not strategy, is the surest 
high road to commercial superiority.’’ In concluding 
he paid a glowing tribute to the citizens of Knoxville 
for the extreme triendliness with which the delegates 
were welcomed to the city. ; 

The annual address of the president was then deliv- 
ered by W. B. Townsend, who is also president of the 
Little River Lumber Co., of Townsend, Tenn. In the 
course of his address he said: 

Let me repeat what I said to you last spring at the semi- 
annual meeting at Asheville, N. C., that we meet to encour- 
age and strengthen that fraternal spirit that is so necessary 
with the exchange of ideas and suggestions relating to the 
logging industry, to promote codéperation among its members 
and to create and foster a spirit of comradeship among lum- 
bermen and to consider problems of our occupation and pro- 
fession that are peculiar to it. Also, in this connection I 
want especially to call your careful attention to the neces- 
sity of each member being a self-appointed committee of one 
to secure new members in order that we may accomplish the 
greatest good for the greatest number so that this congress 
may come into its own. Another important matter suggests 
itself to me, namely, that of costs. I fear too many of us pay 
too scant attention to this important feature. We certainly 
should preach the gospel of cost keeping for the reason that 
unless we know the cost of delivering our logs we can nu 
more hope for our business to be successful than a mercoant 
who does not know the difference between the purchase and 
sale prices of his goods. 

Do not let us lose sight of the fact that we are not a trade 
organization in the commonly accepted sense of that term, 
We have nothing to sell, nor do we attempt to regulate prices 
or restrict anything in business, but we believe in big things, 
big trade, big wages, big pay envelopes and plenty of work. 

We do not object to Government publicity for business 
methods that are wrong, but we*do not want Government 
prying into and espionage of all the details of business. We 
want enough Government control to hinder and punish wrong- 
doing, but we do not want enough to restrict and burden 
business men in everything they do, whether right or wrong. 
Let us then away with the loud-mouthed demagog, store- 
box corner grocery orator and instead look after the conser- 
vation of our timber resources and fire protection of our mag- 
nificent forests, both subjects of immense and far reaching im- 
portance to this congress, as also to the nation. 


Secretary of National Association Speaks 

In delivering his address on the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Secretary R. 8. Kellogg told 
what the association has done and what it might do. He 
first spoke of the codperation of the Government with 
lumbermen and said: ‘‘ Whether we like it or not, the 
day is here when the lumbermen must keep closely in 
touch with Congress and the various departments at 
Washington. If we wait in each case until something 
injurious to our interests has occurred we will have 
little or no chance to rectify mistakes. If we codperate 
fully and freely with the Washington officials at all times 
it is very much less likely that detrimental measures and 
policies will be adopted without our having an oppor- 
tunity to give them consideration.’’ He stated that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was largely 
instrumental in having the reclassification hearing held 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Chicago last 
July, at one general hearing rather than at a number 
of individual hearings scattered thruout the country, 
this course exemplifying the right kind of codperation. 
He also mentioned that the lumber industry presented 
to the Federal Trade Commission its first big case and 
the decision is expected to create a precedent for deal- 
ing with all industries founded upon natural resources. 
In this case also, the National association was able to do 
excellent work in presenting matters of national import 
to the commission, thus preventing the lumbermen from 
being bothered by the necessity of supplying duplicate 
information. He also spoke of the good that has resulted 
from codperation with the Forest Service, and mentioned 
that recently the National association had arranged with 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., to 
secure a monthly report of the progress of its investiga- 
tions, which will be incorporated in the monthly bulletin 
of the association. 

Mr. Kellogg then told of the efforts of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to develop foreign 
trade. He also spoke of the necessity of codperating 
with the Federal Trade Commission and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in securing the passage 
of the Webb Bill, so that all points of legality of organiz- 
ing foreign selling agencies may be removed. 

Secretary Kellogg told of the rapid steps the Inter- 
insurance Exchange has made, the care with which its 
investments are made by the committee of well known 
lumbermen, and mentioned that it now covers 188 mill 
properties of 178 subscribers and has $6,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. He stated that beginning Dec. 1 a 








permanent representative of the exchange will be sta- 
tioned at Portland, Ore., to look after the interests of 
west Coast subscribers. Also he mentioned the Credit 
Corporation, which now has more than a thousand sub- 
scribers and carries 50,000 references. Beginning with 
the April, 1917, edition of the Blue Book he stated that 
it is hoped to establish a Canadian list. : 

Regarding the trade extension department of the asso- 
ciation, he said: ‘‘Its present reliable support consists 
of about $56,000 a year. At the very minimum, the lum- 
ber manufacturers and timberland owners of the United 
States should furnish $100,000 a year for national trade 
extension. Unless they do so, it can not be considered 
that they believe seriously in the necessity for adopting 
modern means for the protection and extension of their 
markets. Just by way of illustration, it may be men- 
tioned that our most formidable competitor—the Port- 
land Cement Association—has 225 employees, and keeps 
150 men (many of them engineers) on the road to see 
that cement is rightly used. The trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion does not even have the full time of one engineer in 
the Chicago office, let alone keeping an engineer or any 
one else constantly on the road to study the lumber mar- 
ket, help consumers, and combat all kinds of unfair 
attacks upon our products.’? Secretary Kellogg then 
related the good which the engineering bulletins on 
structural timbers and mill construction, technical letters, 
bulletin upon teachers’ cottages, and other literature 
distributed by the association have done. 

In speaking of building codes he stated that there are 
125 cities in this country of more than 50,000 population 





W. B. TOWNSEND, OF KNOXVILLE, TENN.; 
Reélected President 


in which there is scarcely a building code that provides 
intelligently for the use of wood. Regarding this he 
said: ‘‘These cities have been a big market for our 
products in the past. They will afford very small market 
in the future, unless we put the use of our materials upon 
the same scientific basis as that of other material, and 
actively participate in the framing of building codes, and 
see that our products are given the consideration their 
merits warrant.’’? He said that the National association 
has been of assistance to several cities in the revision of 
their building codes, but the association is unable to 
handle the question adequately until a first-class engineer 
is employed for this purpose only. He also spoke of the 
need of developing fire-resistant preparations for wood, 
and the proper construction to prevent the catching of 
fire. Regarding this Mr. Kellogg said: ‘‘It takes money 
to do these things, and it is up to the lumbermen to sup- 
ply the means of accomplishment.’’ 

In speaking of the results obtained by exhibiting wood 
at nineteen State fairs and industrial exhibits, Secretary 
Kellogg waxed enthusiastic because the number of in- 
quiries resulting have been so very large and came from 
a class of people that are actually seeking information 
on using wood and not mere curiosity hunters. He also 
told about the success of the news service. Speaking 
of the necessity of codperation between the retailer and 
manufacturer Secretary Kellogg said: ‘‘It is highly im- 
portant that in every possible way we furnish the re- 
tailer with information and service that will help him to 
sell our material to the farmer, contractor, engineer, 
and to everyone who has need for a shingle or a board.’’ 

He then told how the trade extension department has 
been supplying live retailers with bulletins on farm con- 
struction, a series of small leaflets suggesting oppor- 
tunities for increasing the sale of lumber, and a few 
short cartoon films for use in moving picture theaters, 
all of which are supplied free of charge. 

Mr. Kellogg said the association is now in shape to 
offer dealers, at cost, models of a number of types of 
farm buildings, finished panels of the leading commercial 
woods, and rack for display of literature. He also told 
of the compilation of a booster list of retailers who are 
particularly interested in trade extension and are espe- 


cially active in codperating with the National assoviation 
in the increased use of lumber. 

In conclusion, Secretary Kellogg paid tribute to Pregj- 
dent R. H. Downman, of the National Lumber: Manufae. 
turers’ Association, ‘‘to whose persistent patience, fay. 
sightedness and broad-gaged. conception of the resjonsi- 
bilities of the industry,’’ he said, ‘‘the success ci the 
association is largely due.’’ 

George L. Forester, secretary and treasurer of the 
Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, foliowed 
Mr. Kellogg with an address on ‘‘ What Codperative 
Association Work May Accomplish in Obtaining Lqui- 
table Lumber Freight ‘fariffs,’’ and in this connection he 
spoke of the activities of the association along this ling 
as well as the value of codperation by members ot the 
association. His remarks were greeted with hearty 
applause. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION 

The possibilities of securing lower freight rates on 
low grade oak and hemlock was the subject of the first 
address of the afternoon, delivered by 8. F. Chapman, 

Mr. Chapman presented a number of excellent reasons 
why freight rates should be lowered on this class of 
stock, detailing the steps made so far to secure this de- 
sirable devision of rates. Following his talk the dele- 
gates in attendance engaged in a general discussion of 
the subject and a number of members made short talks, 
answering questions put to them by others present. 

Despite the interest displayed in this topic, probably 
the most interesting feature of the afternoon session was 
the discussion between advocates of the standard gage 
and the narrow gage railroad for mountain logging. An 
interesting paper favoring the narrow gage was read 
by W. T. Latham. He maintained that the construction 
ot a narrow gage road would be less than half the cost 
of building a standard gage road and declared that he 
found the narrow gage very satisfactory after being put 
in operation. Mr. Latham said that he had built one 
of the narrow gage roads and knew whereof he spoke. 


Mr. Latham was followed by J. P. Murphy, general , 


superintendent of the Little River Lumber Co., who 
favored the standard gage road, declaring that the road 
was necessary to carry the required tonnage. When Mr. 
Murphy concluded, Mr. Latham asked him some ques- 
tions as to the cost of constructing a standard gage road, 
and a general discussion, participated in by most of 
those present, followed. Mr. Chapman probably voiced 
the sentiment of most members when he declared that he 
advocated neither the standard gage nor the narrow gage 
railroad, everything depending on the amount of the 
tonnage. 
Wednesday Night Session 


A banquet was held at the Aiken Hotel with President 
Townsend presiding. A number of addresses were made, 
among them being one of especial interest by John Raine, 
general manager of the Meadow River Lumber Co., of 
Raineville, W. Va., on ‘‘The Logging Manager.’’ The 
Meadow River Lumber Co. is said to be the largest hard- 
wood company operating in West Virginia and is one of 
the few concerns operating three bands under one roof. 
In his address reference was made to the systems of log- 
ging followed by his company and to the importance of 
having railroads accessible to the forests. Brief refer- 
ence was also made to forest fires, their prevention and 
method of fighting them in the Appalachians. Mr. Raine 
brought many other interesting problems of logging to 
the attention of his hearers and gave very conclusive evi- 
dence of his wide knowledge on the subject. G. Bruce 
Kittle, of the Lima Locomotive Corporation, spoke on 
‘*Logging in Japan.’’ He told of having made an ex- 
tended trip to that country where he sold twelve locomo- 
tives. His address covered almost every phase of life in 
Japan, especially regarding the lumber industry. 


THURSDAY SESSION . 


Thursday morning was given over entirely to a busi- 
ness session to which members only were admitted. The 
following officers were elected: 

President—W. B. Townsend, president of the Little River 
Lumber Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Vice president—John Raine, general manager of the 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Raineville, W. Va. 

weg a ead Grinnell, of Grinnell & Holt, 
Asheville, N. C. 

The officers were reélected with the exception of Vice 
President Fred A. Perley, president of the Perley & 
Crockett Lumber Co., of Black Mountain, N. C., who had 
to decline reélection because of business cares. 

At noon a luncheon was tendered to the delegates by 
the Knoxville Commercial Club, with an automobile trip 
following, showing the beauties of the Tennessee city 
and surrounding country, as well as the facilities for 
manufacturing and industry ete. After the automobile 
ride, R. C. Staeber, forest engineer of the Little River 
Lumber Co., addressed the afternoon session on ‘‘ Would 
Comparative Logging Costs Benefit Members of the 
Congress?’’ He was followed by D. G. Mangus, of the 
Babcock Lumber Co., who delivered an address on ‘‘ Elec- 
trie Logging Devices.’’? ‘‘Machine Logging’’ was then 
discussed by Bert Hurst, of the Champion Lumber Co. 
An exhibition of moving pictures then followed, showing 
logging operations in different sections of the country, 
which concluded the afternoon session. 

Friday a trip by some of the delegates will be made 
to the 1, Mountain House of the Little River 
Lumber Co. above Elkemont. 
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LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ARE BUSY WITH MANY PLANS 


Six Organizations Hold Conferences—Buffalo Dealers Elect Officers — Car Shortage to Have Co-operative Attention — 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Assistant Secretary Resigns—Logged-off Conference Adopts County Unit Plan 


EASTERN SASH AND DOOR MEN MEET 


New York, Oct. 16—A meeting of the Eastern Sash, 
Door & Blind Association was held at the Park Avenue 
Hotel, last Tuesday, and attended by about forty manu- 
facturers from the eastern section of the country. Rou- 
tine business occupied attention and all reported a large 
yolume of business under way at higher prices. 





EXPERT ADDRESSES WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MEETING 


San Franoisco, Cau., Oct. 14.—Roger E. Simmons, a 
United States Government expert connected with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, addressed a 
gathering of members of the White & Sugar Pine Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, in this city, on Satur- 
day. He discussed at length the problem of extending 
the market for California pine in South America. It is 
understood that he advised the white and sugar pine 
men to send samples of their lumber to South America 
so as to enable buyers to select those that conform with 
the grading methods now in use among the lumber deal- 
ers in South American countries, thus avoiding confusion 
in handling the lumber on arrival there. For many years 
past the lumber marketed in South America, by manu- 
facturers in Sweden and other countries, has been 
graded by certain numbers, such as ‘‘5,’’ ‘‘6,?? ‘7,”? 
“87? and ‘*9,?? and the selling of American lumber on 
a larger scale would be facilitated by taking orders ac- 
cording to that system. 


TAKE ACTIVE INTEREST IN Y. M. C. A. EDU- 
CATIONAL WORK 


GrRaNp Rapips, MicH., Oct. 17.—The Grand Rapids 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Builders’ & Trad- 
ers’ Exchange are taking an active interest in the 
Y. M. C. A. educational work in architectural drawing 
and blue print reading and will aid in the organization 
of a class of fifty or sixty students. The lumbermen 
think they can furnish about twenty-five young men, 
and the exchange will furnish as many more. 





BUFFALO ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 17—The new Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has elected the following officers: 

President—Clark W. Hurd. 

Vice president—Harrington Flier]. 

Secretary—K. C. Evarts. 

Treasurer—Gabriel Elias. 

Twenty-four lumber firms have joined the association 
and a further increase in membership is looked for. K. 
C. Evarts, who has come here to look after the affairs 
of the organization, has been a resident of Rochester and 
for several years secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of New York. He says in regard to the 
purposes of the association: ‘‘We intend to codperate 
in giving information to builders about different grades 
of lumber, our object being the establishment of a uni- 
form grading system. We shall also establish a credit 
bureau.’? 





TO DISCUSS CAR SHORTAGE 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 16.—The shortage of box cars 
‘for the handling of lumber shipments from Memphis 
and points in the Valley States will be discussed at a 
meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Friday, Oct. 20. The call for this meeting has already 
been sent out, and it is announced that members of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will partici- 
pate therein, as some of the firms identified with the 
latter have no connection with the former. 

No definite plan of action has been decided upon, 
but it is known that there will be a general discussion 
of the serious effects the shortage of cars is having upon 
the lumber business in this territory. Details as to the 
extent of the shortage will be presented, and when this 
‘ntormation is secured it is regarded as highly probable 
that operating and executive officials of roads serving 
hardwood interests in this territory will be invited to 
attend a subsequent meeting at which the two organiza- 
tions will go thoroly into the car situation with a 
view to bringing about some relief. 

_Members of neither association expect relief before 
Noy. 1. Some express the belief that the shortage may 
grow even more serious before that date, which is given 
as the time for the passing of the maximum movement 
®* the eotton crop. When cotton begins moving in 
smaller volume it is felt that there will be more equip- 
ment available for the lumber men, and that the situa- 
tion _Will gradually become more favorable from the 
sncpoint of car supply, as well as from the viewpoint 
of moving cars after they have been loaded. 

. There was a meeting here sore days ago of the 
“outhern Logging Association and officials of the rail- 
Toads operating in this section. The railroads asked that 
members of the association use 5-foot stakes in loading 
pat ears with logs, but the latter objected to this rather 
ying solution of the problem of securing sufficient 
oe It was agreed, however, as a compromise, that the 
‘“mdermen should inerease the loading from 20 to 25 
Percent without the use of stakes and that they should 
—— all cars promptly, and that the railroads should 
vece empties as rapidly as possible and move them with 
“ispateh after they were loaded. A subsequent meeting 
0% the association at which members gave their experi- 











ence was held and it was found that the codperation 
agreed upon was producing much more satisfactory re- 
sults than heretofore obtained. 





ACTION OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUM- 
BER ASSOCIATION 


In its Official Bulletin for October the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, referring to the fact that at 
its annual convention of 1916 it officially adopted the 
‘“Consumers’ Registry’’ as the first feature of its trade 
recording service, says that Volume 5 of that publica- 
tion is now in preparation and will be ready for distri- 
bution in November. It will be larger than any of its 
predecessors and will represent sections of the hardwood 
consuming territory it formerly did not reach. 

T. S. Morison has been appointed deputy inspector for 
the association at Asheville, N. C., at the request of 
members in the eastern markets and South Carolina cen- 
ters. Mr. Morison will handle all the work in the Ashe- 
ville and High Point district. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF CYPRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION RESIGNS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 14.—William Petrie, who has 
been acting as assistant secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of the Jackson- 
ville branch office ever since that organization established 
a branch office in Jacksonville to look more closely after 
the business of its large east coast membership, has re- 
signed his position to take a position of trust and impor- 
tance with the Pine Plume Lumber Co. 

Mr. Petrie will have complete charge of the shipments 
and grades of the cypress lumber which is cut by the 





WILLIAM PETRIE, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
Who Leaves Association Work to Enter Manufacturing Field 


several mills whose output is sold by the Pine Plume 
company. As an inspector of cypress lumber Mr. Petrie 
is preéminent and his judgment is readily accepted as 
final in the cypress trade. Mr. Petrie will make his head- 
quarters in Savannah on and after Nov. 1. 

Mr. Petrie’s successor as assistant secretary of the 
Southern Cypress association will be W. H. Green, of 
Jacksonville, a man who knows the cypress business from 
the ground up. He came into the South from Tona. 
wanda, N. Y., many years ago and has been engaged in 
every branch of the cypress business ever since. 





SHIPOWNERS’ ELECT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 14.—The Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast, with which are connected 
the owners of nearly all of the steam schooners operated 
in the coastwise lumber trade, held a meeting during the 
week and elected several new directors, including Charles 
R. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & Co.; Stanley 
Dollar, of the Dollar Steamship Co.; W. H. Wood, of the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co.; C. A. Thayer, of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., and James Tyson, of the Charles Nelson 
Co. The hold-over directors who were reélected are: 
W. 8. Burnett, of the Hammond Lumber Co.; John C. 
Rohlfs, of the Standard Oil Co.; Oliver Olson, of the 
Oliver J. Olson Shipping Co., and A. B. Johnson, of 
Wilson Bros. 

At a meeting of the new board, held on Oct. 11, Oliver 
J. Olson was elected president of the association for the 
fourth consecutive term and James Tyson, vice president. 
William F. Sullivan, who has occupied the office for the 
last eight years, was unanimously reélected to the office 
of seeretary. 

It is understood that the Shipowners’ Association, by 
a resolution of the board, endorsed the recommendation 
of Capt. John K. Bulger, the United States supervising 
inspector of hulls and boilers for the Pacific coast, for 
the position of Pacific coast member of the. supervis- 
ing board which is to be appointed by President Wilson 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
new shipping bill. 


MAPS OUT EXTENSIVE ITINERARY 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17.—Secretary and Treasurer 
E. D. Tennant of the Hoo-Hoo has mapped out an exten- 
sive itinerary for himself for the next month. On Oct. 
27 he will be in New Orleans, where a luncheon and meet- 
ing will be held and local officers for the year named. On 
Oct. 28 he will be at Orange, Tex., where a meeting will 
be held for the same purpose. An elaborate program for 
his entertainment has been arranged for this place, 
which will hold a fair at the time. Mr. Tennant will be 
at Houston, Tex., an Oct. 30, on Nov. 1 at Dallas, on 
Nov. 3 at Shreveport, La., on Nov. 6 at Little Rock, 
Ark. In all of these cities he will hold meetings of the 
order to transact such business as may come before 
it. On Nov. 9 he will be back in St. Louis to attend 
the banquet to celebrate the election of Julius Seidel 
to the office of Supreme Snark of the Universe. This ban- 
quet is expected to be a big affair, as the members will 
bring their ladies with them. A few days after the 
banquet Messrs. Tennant and Seidel will depart for De- 
troit, where they will be on Nov. 13, from there going to 
Cleveland on the 14th and to Buffalo on the 16th, in all 
of which cities concatenations will be held. 





SECOND LOGGED-OFF LAND CONFERENCE HELD 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 14.—The second logged-off land 
conference was in session here Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 11 and 12. The sessions were held at Forest Hall on 
the University of Washington Campus. 

The expressed opinion of this conference was that 
either State or Federal aid is preferable to the county 
unit plan for clearing logged-off land within the State. 
The county unit plan for furnishing dynamite to the pro- 
posed settlers was outlined by the committee appointed 
by the first logged-off land conference held here last 
May. The committees proposed a legislative bill for 
county aid that was generally attacked during the course 
of an animated discussion by county officials and lumber- 
men present. 

The general objection to the county plan was the bill 
proposed fo limit the amount of land for which equip- 
ment could be borrowed to 20 acres, and delegates from 
the eastern part of the State thought that at least 40 
acres was necessary for each settler. They also argued 
against the business policy of accepting a second mort- 
gage by the county and stated the limit for county in- 
debtedness of $250,000 would mean that only 250 settlers 
could be aided at one time. 

The county unit plan had been proposed in a paper 
delivered by 8. F. Woody, of Seattle, and was discussed 
also by Dean John T. Condon, of the University of Wash- 
ington law school. The first session was presided over by 
Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college of forestry. 

At the second day’s session the county unit plan was 
finally adopted, altho State or Federal aid was considered 
preferable. This action was taken because it was thought 
impossible to get State or Federal aid at any time in the 
near future. The conference also advocated the adop- 
tion of constitutional amendments providing for the 
classification of property for the purpose of taxation as 
now in operation in Minnesota and other States. It 
also favored the creation of a State-owned forest reserve 
to withdraw from sale logged-off lands of a non-agricul- 
tural character now owned by the State. 

An educational campaign will be started to point out 
to the public the need of logged-off land legislation. 





DEFER ORGANIZATION OF TERRITORIAL 
‘‘SALESMEN’S SCHOOLS’’ 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 17.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s committee on sales and distribution held a 
meeting here today to consider routine matters and 
plans for continuance of the ‘‘salesmanship school’’ 
work, During the discussion of plans and methods out- 
lined at the St. Louis school of salesmanship, held under 
the committee’s auspices, it developed that the Federal 
Trade Commission is expected to report soon upon its 
investigation of the lumber industry, and that its report 
probably will contain certain recommendations regard- 
ing the merchandising of lumber. With the idea that the 
commission’s suggestions may prove valuable to yellow 
pine salesmen, it was decided to defer the organization of 
the territorial ‘‘salesmen’s schools’’ until the report 
is issued. 

After some further discussion, part of which dealt 
with the expressed policy of the association directors 
to continue the committee’s work, it was moved and 
carried that the eommittee recommend to the board of 
directors that the second school of salesmanship be held 
in connection with the annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association—and that the next annual meeting of 
the association be held at Memphis instead of New 
Orleans. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes announced that the pro- 
ceedings of the first School of Salesmanship have been 
printed and will be distributed immediately. 

Mr. Edward Hines made a brief talk of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress and how it may be used with 
value to the lumber industry. He recommended that all 
association subscribers be asked to subscribe for the 
periodical Salesmanship, published by the congress, for 
the benefit of their selling staffs. 

Present at today’s meeting were Chairman Harry T. 
Kendall, H. N. Rogers, of Laurel; C. R. Burgoyne, of 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
lection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











LumbermenAlso Like 
=’ Harvest Time 


for it means the ‘ 






buyingof lumber 
for newbuildings 
and the repairing 
of old ones for 
Winter use. But 

. —< the lumbermen 
who will reap the biggest harvest are those who have 
installed a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


and have let their farmer friends know they grind 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc. You can do this on 
shares or for cash, either way pays you a profit and 
what is more you have an opportunity to learn your 
friends’ future building plans. Then, too, occasionally 
you'll sell a mill outright as our agent. ‘ 


Write for particulars today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. 


4 > | 
We Are Always Glad 
To Help You 
in the installation of a blower system 


suited to your individual require- 
ments. 


“Invincible” 


Dust Collecting Systems 


offer you the greatest efficiency at the minimum 
of cost —they save time, money and power in 
the collecting, conveying and depositing of your shav- 
ings, dust and other refuse. 


Tell us your troubles today. 


| The Invincible Blow Pipe Co., 2527-29 Homer St., CHICAGO 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


z American Lumberman poie"s:., Chicago 











Pensacola; J. H. Eddy, of Birmingham, L. J. Boykin, 
of Houston; George A. Townsend, of Bogalusa, C. E. 
Klumb, of Wiggins, and A. J. Carroll, of Hattiesburg. 





RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS 

New Or.eEaAns, La., Oct. 17.—The annual cenvention 
of the American Railway Bridge & Building Associa- 
tion opened here this morning in the Grunewald Hotel 
gold room, with several hundred delegates in attendance, 
many of whom are accompanied by their wives. Presi- 
dent G. W. Rear, of San Francisco, presided. The open- 
ing session was devoted largely to announcements. To- 
morrow will be given to addresses on topics of technical 
interest and the discussion thereof. Among the speak- 
ers will be Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, who 
is to deliver a talk on ‘‘Caring for and Handling Creo- 
soted Lumber.’’ The convention will be in session four 
days and an elaborate entertainment program has been 
arranged, the principal event being a journey by special 


OcToBER 2!, 1916, 
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train next Friday to Bogalusa, to inspect the pli.»t ang 
logging camps of the Great Southern Lumber Co.., is the 
latter’s guests. On the outward journey a stop will 
be made at the New Orleans & Northeastern bridge ; 


1Cro 
Lake Ponchartrain to permit the delegates to oa 
that widely known specimen of bridgework. There wij] 
be a stop at Slidell to inspect the plant of the Sothern 
Creosoting Co. Dinner will be served at Bogalusa. 
Numerous exhibits have been installed in the )arlors 
adjoining the convention hall, one of the most iv terest. 
ing being that of the Southern Pine Association, which 


had several of its young men on duty there today. 


oe 





GREATER EFFICIENCY EXPECTED Tiikuv 
ORGANIZATION 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 17—Much good is expected 
to result thru the organization of the Master Pattern. 
makers’ Association at Cleveland, Ohio recently. The 
new body, which is an offspring of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and had its birth at the con- 











vention of the latter asgo- 
ciation at Cleveland Sept. 
14, has entered into an ac. 
tive campaign for the tech- 
nical advancement and _ in- 
creased shop efficiency of its 
membership, which is com- 
posed of the superintendents 
and shop foremen of the 
largest pattern shops thruout 
the United States. This 
campaign was planned out 
in detail and launched at a 
banquet given immediately 
after the formal organize- 
tion in honor of the charter 
members. The headquarters 
of the association are main- 





BANQUET OF THE MASTER PATTERNMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION AT CLEVELAND 


tained at Room 206, 1418 
Walnut Street, this city. 





LUMBER CLUBS IN REGULAR MONTHLY MEETINGS 





Several Organizations Consider Transportation and Other Momentous Questions — New 
York Body to Hear Election Returns 





RECITES GOOD OF ASSOCIATION WORK 

LovuiIsvILLE, Ky., Oct. 19.—An interesting discussion 
of the good of association organization came up at the 
last meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club. In a 
round table discussion it was claimed that the lumber 
trade thru its associations has greatly improved practices 
of manufacture, care of stock, and sale of lumber, and 
that the associations have been responsible for increased 
life and interest in the industry. Members present were 
all strongly in favor of lumber association activity and 
felt that the local organization had done much toward 
improving conditions in this field during the last few 
years. A discussion of the political outlook brought out 
the fact that conditions this fall have not been affected 
at all by the presidential campaign, which in former 
years has frequently caused a setback in business. Manu- 
facturers and jobbers in all lines of trade have confidence 
this year, and are so optimistic that politics is having 
no depressing effects. 





TO HOLD OPEN HOUSE ELECTION NIGHT 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 16.—On election night, Novem- 
ber 7, the Lumber Trades Club of New York will hold 
open house and the house and entertainment committees 
have provided entertainment in the form of music, danc- 


ing, buffet lunch and in every way have provided for the - 


comfort of the members and other guests who will be 
present to hear the election returns. A special wire has 
been engaged so that returns will come in first hand. 

The new 50-cent lunch is meeting with great success and 
the daily attendance has largely increased. The mem- 
bership committee and other committees are at work and 
there is every indication of the club’s activities being 
developed along lines during the winter that will show 
much progress. 

President Tyler has appointed the following new com- 
mittees: 

Executive Committee—C. H. Hershey, chairman; E. F, 
Perry, vice chairman; A. E. Lane, A. C. Crombie, Charles Hill, 

House Committee—C. W. Manning, chairman; A. R. Carr, 
vice chairman ; I. N. Rudgers, D. Theodore Kelly, H. S. James. 

Membership Committee—W. W. Schupner, chairman; H. P. 
Lambert, John L. Cutler, J. V. Smeaton. 

Entertainment Committee—Cornelius E. Kennedy, chair- 
man; Arthur E, Lane, J. H. Silver. 





DISCUSSES THREATENED RATE ADVANCES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 17.—The regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was held 
at the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday, Oct. 15. There were 
sixty-five members and visitors present. The usual 
luncheon was served. 

George C. Ehemann, chairman of the river and rail 
committee, called particular attention to the advance in 
rates on gum from southern producing points into Cen- 
tral Freight Association and Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory. He said that his. committee regarded this as a 
particularly vital matter and urged that lumbermen 
should take every possible interest therein. This is the 
case in which the railroads are seeking to advance rates 
on all hardwoods from southern producing points into 
the territory indicated and to raise cottonwood and gum 
to the same basis as oak and other hardwoods. Mr. 


Ehemann also called attention to the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Southern Hardwood Traffic’ Association and 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the 
purpose of taking action in regard to the present car 
shortage and the alleged discrimination on the part of 
southern roads in favor of shippers of cotton and cotton- 


seed against those who have lumber and other commodi- 
ties to offer. 


MONTHLY MEETING IS WELL ATTENDED 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 17.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
New Vendome Hotel on Tuesday night, Oct. 10.° There 
was a good attendance and several visitors were present. 
President Daniel A. Wertz presided and Secretary Mer- 
tice E. Taylor had a fine business men’s luncheon pre- 
pared for the members. President Wertz recently ap- 
pointed several standing committees and at the next 
meeting of the club, to be held Nov. 14, these commit- 
tees will make reports. It is expected that at the next 
meeting the members will decide the date upon which 
to hold the regular annual dinner and ball to their 
friends. 





_—o 


TO REVIEW IMPROVED MARKET CONDITIONS 
JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 14——A meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will be held at 
the Mason Hotel on the morning of Saturday, Oct. 21, 
called primarily to take stock of the improved condition 
in the market. Many important matters will come up 
for discussion, among them being the readjustment of 
shipping conditions which have become necessary because 
of the recent reductions in freight rates from central 
Florida points to the northern markets, changes which 
encourage the transportation of lumber by rail instead 
of water. The shortage of labor and the shortage of 
cars are two matters of grave importance for discussion. 
On the afternoon of the same day the Yellow Pine Ex- 
change will meet to consider important matters. 








BUFFALO EXCHANGE GOES AFTER CHESTNUTS 

Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 17—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change held an outing on Oct. 12, going after chestnuts 
at Boston, this county. The trip was made by automo- 


‘piles, starting at 10:30 a. m., from the Lafayette Hotel. 


A beefsteak dinner was served by a committee composed 
of F. M. Sullivan, C. N. Perrin, E. J. Sturm and Eugene 
Nostrand. Baseball was played in the afternoon, a nine 
captained by W. P. Miller winning over Frank Yeager’s 
nine by 11 to 9 in six innings. The pitchers were E. J. 
Sturm and C. N. Perrin. J. B. Wall and I. N. Stewart 
won over M. M. Wall and O. E. Yeager in a match game 
at quoits, C. W. Betts acting as referee. A chicken sup- 
per was served, which, like the dinner, was very palatable. 
The return to the city was made about 8:30 p. m. 





A story is going the rounds of a barber in a western 
city who was fined $50 by the local carpenters’ union 
for nailing some new pickets on his own picket fence. 
Thereupon he presented a bill of $1,375 to the Carpen- 
ters’ Union on behalf of the barbers of the town because 
certain of the union carpenters shaved themselves. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Dates Set for a Score of Conferences—Northern Manufacturers and Western Foresters 
Have Comprehensive Programs—Retailers Prepare for Annuals 





October 24, 25—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Portland, Ore. Annual forestry industrial conference. 

October 25—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hote! Statler, Detroit, Mich. Fall meeting. 

October 25-27—Southern Logging Congress, Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

October 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 
s. C. Monthly meeting. 

October 26—South East Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Independence, Kan, Annual meeting. 

October 26, 27—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 
Annual meeting. 

October 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

November 1—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meet- 
ing. 

November 7—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. <An- 
nual meeting. 

November 11—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 

November 14, 15—National Association of Chair Manufactur- 
ers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Quarterly meeting. 

November 15, 16—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ Association, McAlpin Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—-Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 





BEGIN TO PREPARE FOR CONVENTION 

CoLuMBuS, OHIO, Oct. 17.—The meeting of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, to be held at 
Columbus in January, will be a rousing convention, judg- 
ing from all indications. At a dinner held at the Desh- 
ler Hotel Oct. 13, attended by the officers of the State 
association and local retailers and shippers, the ball 
was started rolling. John R. Gobey, a wholesaler of 
Columbus, was named general chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee with authority to name subcommittees 
to plan an elaborate program of entertainment. 





DATES FOR CONVENTION CHOSEN 

The Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb., will be the headquar- 
ters of the next annual meeting of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, according to the decision of its 
board of directors last week, which chose Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, Feb. 7, 8 and 9, as the dates 
of the coming annual. : 

Secretary E. E, Hall advises the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that ‘‘a program committee was appointed and we 


expect to have one of the best conventions ever held by 
this body.’? 3 





NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS TO HOLD FALL 
MEETING 

‘‘You ean’t afford to miss this meeting’’ is the em- 

phasized statement in an announcement by the North- 


‘ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


calling attention to its fall meeting, to be held at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Friday, Oct. 27. The announce- 
ment declares that the program includes some unusually 
important association matters that will inspire a lively 
discussion, These will include changes in the hardwood 
grading rules ‘‘to be decided so far as this association 


= concern,’ ? The association bureau of grades will 

make a report relative to the proposed modified rules, 

1. vill act in eodperation with a delegation from the 
1¢én 


van Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, rela- 


tive t» which the announcement says: ‘‘Both associa- 
tions sve working for uniformity of action and for the 
he et of manufacturing interests of the Lake 
States, ?? 


Discussion of hardwood grading is especially 
and the announcement says further: 
Bs Page the convention adopts the report of the bureau of 
“son the hardwood rules it will then take up the very 
_ ‘int question of the method by which we shall put these 


invitod, 


gph commercial foree—what present organizations shall 
roe or what new organization formed to give these rules 
rena zed standing. The preliminary réport of the bureau of 
= Which was mailed to you some time ago, has met with 
Wise ‘eral approval of the bulk of_the manufacturers in 
@ modiae Upper Michigan and Lower Michigan, but a number 
Boe ‘heations have been suggested which will come before 
Ha sdwn, a and which you may or may not approve. Since 
sel eee affect your business directly, your efficiency in 
er eee ising and your returns on your lumber, you should 
Raa ent to see that your interests are properly protected 


‘t_ your influence counts. 


wae ‘dresses will be made on the present cost of logging 
i anufacturing lumber and its relation to mill oper- 
“\. A’ discussion will be had on terms of sale. An 


Address will be made by R. B. Goodman, of Goodman; 


Wis., on ‘‘Codperation of Timber Owners.’’ A detailed 
report on current market conditions will be offered by 
the salesmanagers’ committee and actual prices will be 
discussed. 

E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, Mich., will give an address 
on the present cost of logging and manufacturing lumber 
as compared with a year or two ago and the bearing 
of this feature of the lumber industry on the handling 
of a mill operation. M. P. McCullough, of Scofield, will 
present a report of the Hemlock Promotion Bureau on 
the mechanical features and the required equipment for 
the proper branding of lumber with the association 
trademark. This report promises to be of general inter- 
est not only to the association membership but to the 
entire lumber industry. 





RETAILERS OF PENNSYLVANIA TO MEET 


Feb. 7 ‘and 8 and Pittsburgh, Pa., have been chosen 
as the dates and place for the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania. 
Secretary W. G. Rebbeck advises the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that headquarters will be at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 
The program for the coming annual is now in course of 
preparation and promises features of unusual interest. 





WESTERN FORESTERS’ PROGRAM COMPLETED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 14.—E. T. Allen, forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, has com- 
pleted the program for the two days’ sessions of the for- 
estry industry conference of the association, to be held in 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 24 and 25, and it contains much of 
unusual interest. The first day, as usual, will be devoted 
to reports on forest fire prevention work during the last 
year. On the second day a number of addresses of great 
interest to lumbermen and timber owners will be deliv- 
ered. Notable among these are the following: The ad- 
dress of Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who will not 
only give the Government’s prediction as to foreign trade 
generally after the war but has chosen this occasion to 
get Pacific coast expression of his plan for a European 
lumber trade commission. There will be full discussion. 
The report of W. B. Greeley, of the Forest Service, will 
dwell upon the situation of the lumber industry as dis- 
closed by the Forest Service and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigations. Further codperation of the Govern- 
ment and the industry will have an hour’s discussion. 
Report will be offered of the nationwide committee upon 
organization of the industry in the matter of association 
work, especially as to the feasability of combining timber 
with manufacturers’ associations and fixing a different 
method of financial support. This report will deal with 
the function and support of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association as well as with Pacific coast or- 
gamizations and is expected to provoke lively discussion. 
H. D. Langille will discuss the plan of reorganization of 
lumber and timber associations that was broached at the 
annual meeting in San Francisco a year ago. 

In the Canadian contribution to the program, among 
others will be an address by M. A. Grainger, chief of the 
British Columbia Forest Service, who will tell what his 
Province is doing to help the lumber business. H. R. 
MacMillan, who as timber trade commissioner for the 
Canadian Government made a trip around the world look- 
ing for new markets, will explain the necessity of codpera- 
tion between the two countries. 

All of Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 24 and 25, will be 
taken up with Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion conferences. The following two days will be devoted 
to the Pacific Logging Congress. On Friday night a spe- 
cial train of sleepers will take the members of the loggers’ 
congress to Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash., on Grays 
Harbor, where Saturday will be spent in the logging camp 
of the Poulsen Logging Co. Saturday night sleepers from 
Grays Harbor will carry the party home. 

This means a whole week of timber, forest and logging 
conferences and discussions that will be attended by lum- 
bermen, foresters and timbermen from all over the Pacific 
coast, including British Columbia. Details of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association’s program were pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 30. 





DETAILS BEING ARRANGED FOR NORTHERN 
SALESMEN’S CONFERENCE 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., Oct. 17.—Altho the date has not yet 
been definitely set for the northern lumbermen’s sales- 
manship conference to be held at Merrill under the aus- 
pices of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, details of the program are being com- 
pleted and the conference is expected to be one of the 
most beneficial ever devised for lumber salesmen. Sec- 
retary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock Association, 
today outlined the objects and scope of the conference 
and all members of the association are enthusiastic over 
the extensive field to be covered. The object is how 
lumber manufacturers may, by proper handling of their 
selling organization and manufacturing departments, sell 
the greatest volume of lumber efficiently and intelli- 
gently. As at present outlined the program will in- 
elude addresses on ten distinct phases of the selling 
game. These are outlined by Mr. Swan as follows: 

Satisfied Customers—Customers must be pleased with the 
product and such customers must be secured who will seek the 
product and who will stick to that product against any change 
due to the service given. 








Ohio, Illinois, Florida, Geor- 


gia heard from this week. 
More to follow in our next 


issue. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

I have only recently secured a position as 
salesman thru answering an advertisement in 
your paper. I am very much interested in the 
articles which you have been running in regard 
to the sales end of the lumber industry. They 
are fine, and I suppose I am like many others in 
the sales end who feel that they are eager to 
grasp any details or absorb any information that 
will aid them in their chosen field. I greatly ap- 
preciate your articles because I realize that I am 
only an amateur and ignorant of so many of the 
fine points of the art of selling. You notice I 
say ‘‘art’’; I think you will agree with me that 
it is correctly named. 

You have indeed chosen a fertile field to culti- 
vate and I hope you will continue these articles 
on salesmanship in the lumber industry. It is a 
subject that has been neglected too long by lum- 
bermen. 

In closing I would again reiterate my hearty 
appreciation of your efforts, particularly along 


. the lines above mentioned. 


J. MASON HOTCHKISS. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
There are so many good features about your 
journal that it would take considerable time to 
enumerate them, but those in which we are most 
directly interested are regarding the genera] mill 
conditions in the South and on the Coast as re- 
lating to supply and demand, and we find your 


_reports and forecasts very helpful to us in the 


conduct of our business. 

Aside from the above, we find a great deal of 
interest and benefit in your editorials and local 
write-ups, as well as in the corrective measures 
you from time to time undertake, the most re- 
cent of which is your agitation on the transit 


‘car proposition, in which the better element of 


the lumber interests should feel that you have 
accomplished great good if you succeed in break- 
ing up the practice. 
THE SHEAD LUMBER ASSOCIATION, 
Frank J. Shead, President. 





HOPKINS, FLA. 
It is gratifying to me to note the continued 
high moral tone of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as established by Mr. Defebaugh. Having 
lived in quite a number of States, as my ad- 
dresses on your files will testify, I believe your 
reports from the different sections of the country, 
perhaps more than any other of the excellent 
features of your paper, interest me most. They 

are something like letters from home. 
A. D. PLOWDIN, 
Union Cypress Co. 


HEBARDVILLE, GA. 

I have been reading the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for the last ten years and like it all 
the way thru. Your advertising is splendid and 
gives good results, also your general news from 
all parts of the country is fine. Have no sug- 
gestions to make as I like it just as it is. 

ALEX. CAMPBELL. 
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FINANCIAL 


ce alae ie Bs 








Financing 
Lumbermen—. 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledége. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 45.4 California Street 
Chicago San Francisco 











Loans on 
Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 36 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


IMBER (0. 


JAMES D. 


ACE 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








HOW ABOUT cur-over LANDS? 


Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 
Consultin 
John B. Shepard, Agricultural Engineer 
110 W. 40th Street., NEW YORK CITY 








Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accmutanis 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 














Better Knowledge of Consumers’ Requirements—This must 
embrace a better knowledge of the stock handled by salesmen 
and involves a closer study by salesmen of the lumber used in 
building, the retailers’ problems, and the disadvantages to the 
retailer and the manufacturing firm thru failure to meet the 
consumers’ needs promptly. 

Cultivation and Understanding of Personality of Customers 
—This must be done with an aim to gain the prospective cus- 
tomer’s friendship and confidence and meeting him in a way 
that appeals to him thru honest representation, not by knock- 
ing, but by using legitimate arguments and the use of all of 
them. 

Building Up Coéperation with Retailer—Retailers should be 
handled as groups of customers and as an organization toward 
the salesman’s firm and toward the manufacturers as an 
organization, 

Coéperation Between Seller and Manufacturer—This is with 
the purpose of giving a customer what he requires so far as 
practicable and possible, even giving service tho at a small loss 
in special instances. Codperation must be sought also toward 
uniformity and careful grading of all shipments and on con- 
dition of stock. 

Selling Arguments—A knowledge of competitive woods and 
the arguments competitors advance and the arguments to meet 
these to show the advantage of using your woods in preference 
to competitive woods are essential. 

Knowledge of Market Conditions—This applies in detail toa 


ee 
salesman’s own and competitive woods in different t: ritories 
and to a knowledge of the work of the market conditions com. 
mittee and a clear understanding of the effect in con petitive 
territory of a change in freight rates or a change in Selling 
prices, in either one’s own or competitive woods. 

Handling of Complaints—This must be done withoun* logg of 
dignity to salesman, to his employees and as regard special 
adjustments to the consumer. 

Cultivating the Market with an Eye to the Futur: —This 
applies not only to the trade of the firm but to the ‘rade og 
8 association, The promotion campaign is an example of 
this, t 

Encouraging the Personnel of the Merchandising Part of the 
Organization—This is done by salesmen in analyzing their 
own methods of work and comparing it with that of « 
order that each man may develop according to his fy) 
capacity, such as developing efficiency in interview, sy tematic 
records and methods of work, and classification of inf: rmation 
concerning customers’ market conditions. 

The general plan of the discussions includes the pre. 
sentation of manufacturers’ side of the salesmanshi 
problem, the sales managers’ side, the salesmen’s side 
the retailers’ side as it pertains to the salesman, the 
sales manager and the manufacturer, obtaining the eo. 
operation of the retailer, and the technical side of selling 
lumber. 








APPROVE CENTRALIZED EXPORT SELLING AGENCY — 





Yellow Pine Committee for Organization of Exploitation Body Urges Manufacturers to 
Take Advantage of Enormous European Possibilities 





New OruEANs, La., Oct. 17—In conference at the 
Grunewald Hotel here today the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s special committee to devise plans for the organi- 
zation of an export selling agency adopted, by unani- 
mous vote, the following resolutions, which clearly sum- 
marize the prevailing sentiment and the progress toward 
definite organization: 


WHEREAS, The information submitted by the Southern Pine 
Association and other sources clearly indicates possibilities of 
an enormous foreign demand. for lumber following the close 
of the war, and 

WHEREAS, This prospective business can only be taken care 
of with due regard to the interests of the manufacturers by 
an organization which will enable them to market their stock 
on a codperative basis ; and 

WHEREAS, It will be to the interest not only of the pro- 
ducers but of the foreign consumers to place their orders with 
an organization representing sufficient capital and output 
properly to care for their needs ; and 

WHEREAS, The United States Government is encouraging 
in every possible manner American manufacturers to take ad- 
vantage of trade opportunities in foreign markets by combin- 
ing their efforts; and 

WHEREAS, We are assured that the organization of a foreign 
selling agency will not be contrary to the laws of the United 
States nor of the several States; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this committee is unanimously of the opin- 
ion that the organization of a centralized export selling agency 
is not only desirable but necessary to the welfare of the south- 
ern lumber industry and that we therefore recommend that 
the manufacturers of southern yellow pine associate thein- 
seives together in such an agency whose combined output of 


lumber shall represent not less than 3,000,000,000 feet an- 


nually. 

In order that such an organization may be created we recom- 
mend that committees of three manufacturers from each of the 
eight States in which yellow pine is produced shall be ap- 
pointed, to include those already members of this committee ; 
and that said State committees be authorized to solicit the co- 
operation in the proposed selling agency of the manufac- 
turers in their respective States who may be interested. We 
recommend that the members of the State committees become 
members of the general committee appointed to devise plaus 
for the work. 

We further recommend that a meeting of the general com- 
thittee be held at such time and place as the chairman may 
designate, as soon as the State committees are ready to re- 
port, for the purpose of formulating and adopting a definite 
and final plan of organization. 

This flat-footed endorsement of the export selling 
agency project is rendered specially impressive by the 
fact that the committeemen who voted it unanimously 
represent some of the leading yellow pine companies. 
The committee members present and participating in 
today’s conference were: ; 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber .Co., Chicago. 

Harry T. Kendall, of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston. 

a R. Gilchrist, of the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Co., Laurel, 
iss. 

; Tp. - Stevens, of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bag- 

daa, Fla. 

C. E. Walden, of the Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

W. C. Ribenack, of the Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark. 

G. A. Townsend (representing W. H. Sullivan), of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 

A. J. Carroll (representing W. J. Haynen), of the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Other representative lumbermen attending the con- 
ference were: 


L. N. Dantzler, Standard Export Co., New Orleans. 
J. S. Otis, H. Weston & Co., Logtown, Miss. 

H. N. Rogers, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

L. J. Boykin, Gulf Lumber Co., Houston, 
wee’ R. Burgoyne, Stearns Lumber & Export Co., Pensacola, 

FF, W. Pettibone, Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss. 

There were present also Secretary-Manager J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association; Judge John 
H. Lucas, of Kansas City, its general. counsel; Alexis 
Brian, of New Orleans, its local attorney, and W. J. 
Drewry, of London, its European representative. 

The meeting was called to order by Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes, who explained that the special committee was 
appointed at a meeting held in New Orleans under the 
auspices of the Southern Pine Association on Sept. 28 
last, and told of the association’s exploitation work and 
investigation of European. markets. The opportunities 
for business in Europe following the war were so prom- 
ising, he added, that the association feels full advantage 
thereof can be taken only by the organization of a strong 
centralized selling agency, representing sufficient produc- 





ing capacity to handle the largest orders available. The 
association itself, he thought, could go no further. The 
follow-up and development of the trade possibilities 
must be undertaken by some other strong agency. He 
then introduced Mr. Hines, the chairman of the special 
committee. 

_On taking the chair, Mr. Hines emphasized the neces- 
sity of organizing a selling agency. The yellow pine 
manufacturers faced an opportunity in the foreign field 
never before offered them. He asked all present to ex- 
press their views on the desirability of the proposed 
organization, and to state if possible whether the com- 
panies and interests they represented would be willing 
to codperate in such a plan. 

Without exception, all those present who represented 
manufacturers expressed the opinion that measures should 
be taken at once to establish a great selling agency to 
market pitch pine abroad. Several members represent- 
ing firms and companies doing a large export business 
expressed a desire that the identity of their companies 
be maintained in any codperative agency plan, explaining 
that their concerns had spent much time and money in 
the establishment of their reputations and brands in the 
foreign markets. The sentiment of the meeting was that 
no reason existed why companies marketing their product 
under firm brands could not do so and still hold member- 
ship in a cooperative selling agency. 

It was suggested during the general discussion that 
the necessity of yellow pine being represented by a sell- 
ing agency in the foreign field had been emphasized by 
the fact that the fir manufacturers on the Pacific coast 
have just organized successfully the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco and offices in other west Coast ports. 

Mention was made of the Webb bill to exempt codpera- 
tive organizations engaged in export trade from the 
operation of the Sherman act, and whose passage is 
virtually assured at the December session of Congress. 

Judge Lucas expressed the opinion that the organiza- 
tion of a selling agency upon the lines marked out is 
not in violation of the Sherman act, nor of any other 
Federal law, nor of the laws of any of the States in 
which the yellow pine manufacturers are located. He 
declared that he could find no legal objection to the or- 
ganization of an export selling company, to engage ex- 
clusively in the sale of lumber abroad, whether or not the 
Webb bill is enacted. Its organization was, in a word, 
a matter of business detail rather than one involving a 
question of legality. 

After some further discussion the resolution presented 
above was offered by Mr. Walden, seconded by Mr. Ken- 
dall and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Hines was then placed in nomination as permanent 
chairman of the general committee, but declined to serve, 
explaining that he was unable to give the time needed to 
the work and suggesting that some one more familiar 
with the export branch of the lumber ‘trade be chosen. 

Mr. Kendall then nominated M. B. Nelson, of the 
Long-Bell Co., for the permanent chairmanship. Mr. 
Walden seconded the nomination and the election was 
made by unanimous vote. 

‘The meeting then adjourned subject to the call of the 
chairman. 

It is understood that the State committees provided 
for will be named immediately, in order that the next 
and final step toward organization of the selling agency 
project’ may be taken as early as possible. The prompt 
action of the western fir manufacturers has aroused lively 
interest among yellow piners, and has been widely and 
favorably discussed. . 





A CORRESPONDENCE study course on lumber and its uses 
has been announced by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California. The course has been prepared 
by Prof. M. B. Pratt, of the division of forestry. Similar 
courses have been previously announced by the New Y ork 
State School of Forestry and by the university extensio? 
department of the University of Wisconsin and of the 
University of Minnesota. A number of other educational 
institutions are considering the addition of such a course. 
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LUMBER ON THE STAGE 


The moving picture film manufacturing companies are 
steady consumers of lumber—not lumber of the highest 
grade, of course; but then who ever worried about selling 
his high grades anyway? It is a market for his low 
grades that the sawmill man is looking for as often as 
anything. The moving picture man brought a brand new 
consumer of lumber into the field. There had always been 
scenery and lumber used for scenery, but the movie man is 
a consumer in the dictionary sense of the word. He uses 
up the lumber, and he uses up a considerable quantity. 
There is one question that is often asked by people who 
ponder on the movie as a manifestation of our national 
life: Why will people desert the theater, where actual 
people perform and where the illusion would therefore 
seem to be more nearly perfect, for the voiceless drama, 
which is a mere picture, moving picture tho it may 
be? There is one answer that is seldom given and yet 
that may have a great deal to do with it. The stage 
actor works among painted scenes, as Coleridge says, ‘‘a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean.’? The movie actor. 
when it is a ship or an ocean, must have a real ship and 
a real ocean—and if they are not right at hand they 
must be built for him. That is why the movie appeals— 
because of its greater realism. The scene painter sug- 
gests to the mind or deceives the eye. The moving pic- 
ture producer builds not scenery but the real thing, or 
something so closely resembling it both in form and color 
that it will photograph as the real article. So the mov- 
ing picture studios consume lumber; and, as of the mak- 
ing of moving pictures, as it was once said of books, there 
is no end, this lumber consumption is not inconsider- 
able. Much of the lumber, also, is destroyed in use or 
immediately thereafter. So the lumber market has been 
helped in some degree at least by the moving picture 
eraze. 

Another reason for believing that the use of theatrical 
lumber is on the increase is Josef Urban. Urban intro- 
duced some new ideas into stage settings. Not long ago 
in Chicago we had a very interesting chat with the gentle- 
man who is the recognized rival of Bakst as a scenic 
artist. Some people who are up on these things think 
that Urban obtained his vogue by the use of color in a 
new and bold way. Urbun told us differently. Urban 
does not paint scenery—he builds it. He is a carpenter 
as well as an artist. In this simple way he practically 
introduced a new art to the stage and obtained immediate 
world prominence. He builds scenery, and in introduc- 
ing solidity on the stage he makes lumber a greater 
stage necessity, because lumber is the article that must 











.\)) “Urban does not paint scenery—he builds it.” (2) 
) /moer never can be displaced; there is nothing else for 
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“Josef Urban owes his. eminence, in part, at least, to his 
familiarity with wood as a building material.” 


be used on the stage to obtain solidity. Mr. Urban said 
to us in conversation: 

We must return to correct proportion upon the stage. 
It is foolish to attempt to deceive the eye by an artificial 
perspective. To build a flight of steps with a big step at 
the bottom and a little step at the top is silly. uild the 
steps as the steps would be to get a natural perspective. The 
twenty feet that an artist will walk will make little differ- 
ence in it; why paint it otherwise? 

I want to correct a mistaken impression in regard to 
colors. As a matter of fact, strong colors are secondary with 
me; it is atmosphere that I am after—right proportions 
first, then the colors, and solidity above everything. 

He was asked to say something regarding his begin- 
nings and to tell why he succeeded. He said: 

If I have succeeded I think it is first because when I went 
into this work I had the advantage of knowing nothing about 
it. I have kept —_ on doing it as I saw it, and if any 
manager did not like the thing that I made for him, I did 
not change it, but told him to go to some other painter. 
Every. scene I have ever painted has been the best I could 
pe = manager nor the biggest star in the world could 
change it. 

Two other things are important with me: I must have, 
not only solidity, but the proportions right to the people on 
the stage. A man is so tall, and everything must be in 
proportion to that average tallness. People are not flat; 
why flat scenery? When the light strikes on one side of an 
artist’s face, it makes a shadow; when a light strikes on 
one side of my scenery, it also shows a shadow. 

I don’t care what the librettist writes or what the stage 
director says, there is only one way to know how to paint a 
scene, and that is to feel it. The first thing I do is to read 
the libretto—not that part at the top that says “Castle at 
the right, bridge at the left”—because I skip that—but the 
part that tells me the emotions that are to be ean ya 
and the things that are to occur in the action. Then I try 
to make not merely a scene that resembles a place or a 
period, but a scene that has the characteristics of the pas- 
sions or emotions to be portrayed. 


Those who see the stage setting for ‘‘L’Amour dei 
Tre Re’’ (The Love of Three Kings) see a practical 
demonstration of the Urban idea. The opera is heavy, 
majestic, tragic, gloomy and beautiful; so has Urban 
made the scenery. On the other hand, the scenery for 
‘Orpheus et Eurydice’’ is as delicate as the shifting 
colors of a rainbow. 

After the expression of these ideas, it is not surprising 
to learn that Urban was an architect in Vienna, long be- 
fore he ever thought of scene painting. He used to amuse 
himself, he told us, by drawing pictures to illustrate the 
well known fairy tales, such as Andersen’s and Grimm’s. 
These remarkable pictures commanded immediate atten- 
tion and led to their being published in book form. After 
that his rise was meteoric. He was commissioned to do 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’’ for the Vienna Royal Theater. Gus- 
tav Mahler, then director of the Royal Opera House in 
Vienna, saw this scenery and asked him to do Strauss’ 
‘¢Electra.’’ After Vienna came Berlin, Paris, London, 
and a series of scenic successes for the young painter. 
He met Maeterlinck and then did ‘‘ Pelise et Melisande.’’ 
This was ordered duplicated for the Boston Opera 
Company, and Urban came to America, painting also 
‘‘Tristan y Isolde’? and ‘‘Hansel und Gretel.’’ Then 
along came the war and Urban did not return to Austria. 
He filled other commissions for the Boston opera, Ziegfeld 
and other American producers and is doing so much work 
on this side of the water that America may almost claim 
as its own this architect-artist who has upset all the old 
traditions with his practical ideal of solidity in stage 
scenery, and incidentally helped the consumption of lum- 
ber behind the curtain of the theater. Today one of the 
most conspicuous scene painters in the world, certainly 
ranking among the greatest three, he owes his eminence 
in part at least to his familiarity with wood as a build- 
ing material. 

The use ot wood on the stage, it will be seen therefore, 
is not decreasing or likely to decrease; and, tho it 
would seem to be a fruitful place for his activities, the 
fire alarmist has not affected it. In France and Italy 
before the coming of the great war some attempts were 
made along the line of fireproofing lumber intended for 
stage use, but they were not highly successful. At least, 
such lumber did not come into anything like general use— 
simply because of the fact that it was probably recognized 
as ‘true that reasonable precautions make wood as safe 
a stage material as any other. 
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manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you, 
without obligation, Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.{°bac' Chicago 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for peantotion ocean freight contracts and effecting 
—- dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. ; 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Lumber &ShingleCo. [Waa 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. f te 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Bitantreuememectiter 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears a __¥ 


100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paraileledges 


= 
WEATHERBEST Shines 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
































Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.”’ 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2-Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


iin AC. Brine Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 
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facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 




















BITTER FIGHT OVER RAILROAD CONTROL EXPECTED 


Congressional Committee to Begin Investigation Nov. 
20—Commission Reorganization Proposed 


[By ODELL] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—The question of giving 
the Federal Government complete control over the rail- 
roads of the country is expected to develop a bitter fight 
before the joint committee of the Senate and House ap- 
pointed to investigate the entire transportation question 
and the operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The joint committee will begin its work Nov. 20. It 
has been charged with the duty of ascertaining the faults 
and needs of the existing system of transportation and 
the regulation of interstate traffic by the Federal and 
State authorities. Members of the joint committee are 
fully aware of the size of the task which they face. 

Plain indications of the impending fight over the 
question of control came today when Frank Trumbull, 
chairman of the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas roads, and also chairman of 
the Railroad Executives’ Advisory Committee, in a 
speech before the American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers, urged the elimination of State regula- 
tion and the organization of several regional Federal 
commissions. 

At the time Mr. Trumbull was making his speech Will- 
iam H. Connolly, secretary of the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners, was issuing a call for the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of that organization, 


‘and urging State commissioners to come to Washington 


in large numbers Nov. 14 prepared to fight the proposal 
to centralize control and regulation of the railroads ex- 
clusively in the Federal Government. The State commis- 
sioners are expected to respond to the call with alacrity, 
since the accomplishment of the plan suggested by Mr. 
Trumbull would deprive them of any jurisdiction over 
railroads doing an interstate business. On strictly intra- 
state business doubtless it would be very difficult indeed, 
if not impossible, to deprive the State authorities of con- 
trol. But some advocates of exclusive Federal control 
have gone to the extent of urging that it cover all inter- 
state roads, whether engaged on State or interstate busi- 
ness, making them responsive only to Federal authority. 

Secretary Connolly announces to the State commis- 
sioners that the forthcoming convention ‘‘ without doubt 
should be the most important meeting that we have ever 
had, and it is confidently expected that every commission 
will be represented.’’ 

Continuing, the call to the State commissioners says: 


Those who are advocating the centralization of regulation 
in the agencies of the Federal Government will have their 
views fully and ably presented to the committee by the power- 
ful and well-organized influences that are behind this move- 
ment. Those of our membership who believe in joint Federal 
and State regulation of railroads should discharge their 
grave responsibilities by presenting to the committee all the 
facts showing the good work which has already been done 
by the Federal and State commissions, should unite to defeat 
any vicious or unwise legislation which may be proposed, and 
should aid in the promotion of any proposed legislation which 
is likely to make such regulation more efficient, and should 
cordially codperate with the committee and with the Con- 
gress for the promotion of the welfare of the country. 

The proposal of the railroad executives provides for 
a complete re-organization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission along lines somewhat similar to the Federal 
Reserve: System. The railroad presidents want regional 
commissions located in the several grand traffic divisions 
of the country. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under this proposed system, would be a court of appeals 
in transportation cases and would have powers over the 
regional commissions similar to that exercised over the 
directors of the Federal reserve banks by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The scheme is a broad one and contemplates giving the 
Federal Government complete control and supervision of 
freight rates, pasenger fares, the issue and sale of rail- 
road securities. 

Mr. Trumbull said that the railway presidents have 
gathered together much data for presentation to the joint 
congressional committee which is to investigate the 
transportation question. The committee, authorized by 
the Newlands Act, will be composed of six members of 
the Senate and six members of the House. The hear- 
ings will be open to railroad officials, shippers, commer- 
cial organizations and everyone who can shed any light 
on the transportation problem. 

There is continual conflict between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the various States in the regulation of rail- 
roads. Some of the States have fixed rates of 2 cents a 
mile for passenger traffic, some 214 cents, others 3 cents. 
The railroads now are State corporations, and their stock 
and bond issues are regulated by the States. Some of 
the States have laws requiring that the railroads must 
be local corporations. This causes no end to confusion, 
and has compelled the creation of separate holding com- 
panies to own small stretches of line. 

‘¢At present,’? Mr. Trumbull said, ‘‘the railroads are 
forced to comply with the laws of forty-eight different 
States. What the railroad executives want is one uni- 
form law, passed by Congress and enforced by com- 
missions. ’’ 

Mr. Trumbull said that counsel for the railroads had 
given the opinion that the federalization scheme could 
be accomplished without a constitutional amendment. 
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COMMISSION LISTENS TO ORAL ARGUMENT 


Reasonableness of Rates on Railroad Ties Invuived— 
St. Louis Exchange Intervenes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The Interstai: Com. 


merce Commission today listened to oral argument on 
the complaint filed by the Kettle River Co., of Madison 
Ill., against the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. et al., in. 


volving the reasonableness of rates on railroad tics from 
points in Missouri to St. Louis and Madison. 

On behalf of complainant, Sears Lehmann declared 
that the rates on ties to St. Louis and Madison prior to 
1913 were satisfactory. The Kettle River Co. in 1913 
was buying and selling ties originating in Missouri ag- 
gregating 1,100,000 a year. After the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision upholding the Missouri State 
freight rate law, the State commission reduced the St, 
Louis rate. 

The consequence is that for a long time the rate on 
ties to St. Louis proper, say, from Poplar Bluff has been 
5 cents per 100 pounds. The rate from the same point to 
St. Louis for Madison delivery on the east side of the 
Mississippi, an additional haul of only three miles, is 10 
cents, or exactly double. This rate situation has caused 
the complainant virtually to discontinue the purchase and 
sale of ties and to develop a treating plant only. Formerly 
the complainant made $30,000 to $40,000 from the pur- 
chase and sale of ties. 

John T. Hicks, of St. Louis, who appeared for the 
St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange, which intervened, cor- 
roborated all that Mr. Lehmann said about the existing 
discrimination against Madison. Mr. Hicks said that all 
parties were agreed as to the discrimination, differing 
as to the remedy to be applied. The railroads involved 
propose to eliminate the discrimination by bringing the 
intrastate rate for a haul inside of Missouri to the level 
of the present interstate rate. This would mean an in- 
crease of 100 percent in .the rate which St. Louis com- 
petitors of the Madison plant must pay. Mr. Hicks de- 
clared such an increase could not be justified by the 
carriers. 

Mr. Hicks took the ground that the rates established 
by the Missouri Public Service Commission are not too 
low, but are reasonably compensatory. He told the com- 
mission that the present State rates in Missouri are 
higher on the average than the Missouri Pacific receives 
thruout its system on the same traffic. He, therefore, 
urged that the interstate rate be reduced to the level of 
the Missouri rate. 

It was brought out in the course of the argument that 
the Missouri commission also found that discrimination 
exists, but was of opinion that the best way to remove it 
is to make the interstate rate to Madison something be- 
tween the present rate and the intrastate rate. 

Henry G. Herbel, presenting the case for the railroads, 
told the commission that the carriers do not deny the 
existence of discrimination. He added that they think 
they are entitled to charge the same rates on this par- 
ticular business that the commission permits them to 
charge elsewhere, despite the clash between State and 
interstate rates. Mr. Herbel denied that the existing 
intrastate rate on ties is reasonably compensatory. 

In closing the argument Attorney Lehmann asked the 
commission to make two orders. The first was that the 
commission find that discrimination exists and order its 
removal, and the second that the commission determine 
what would be a reasonable rate on the traffic to Madison 
and settle the controversy on this point between the 
Missouri Pacific, the Missouri State commission and the 
St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange. 





ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The commission has. granted 
an application filed by Agent I. B. Boyd for authority to estab- 
lish, without observing the long- and short-haul clause, a rate 
on mahogany lumber from shipside at Key West, Fla., 00 
traffic originating in Cuba, to Dubuque, Iowa, which will when 
added to the ocean rate from Havana to Key West equal the 
thru rate contemporaneously charged on shipments via New 
Orleans. 

The commission also has granted an application filed by 
Agent L. E. Chalenor, authorizing the carriers who are parties 
to his tariff, I. C. C. No. A-122, to add wood carpeting or Hloor- 
ing in straight carloads to the commodity description covering 
wooden building material, in the white or in the rough, ir 
connection with rates from Johnson City, Tenn., to Virginia 
and eastern cities and points basing thereon. ’ 

In another order the Mississippi Central Railroad and its 
connections are authorized to establish rates on lumber other 
than pine and articles taking the same rates, from ‘Natchez, 
Miss., to Cincinnati, Ohio, via the route of the Mississippl 
Central, Hattiesburg, Miss.; the New Orleans & Northeastern 
via Meridian, Miss.; Alabama Great Southern, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, Chattanooga & Cincinnati, the same as con!em- 
poraneously in effect via the more direct route of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley. The Mississippi Central also has 'cen 
authorized to establish a rate to Covington, Ludlow and \ew- 
port, Ky., on the basis of 1 cent per 100 pounds less tha» the 
Cincinnati rate and to maintain higher rates from interme- 
diate points on the Mississippi Central to intermediate ): ints 
on the New Orleans & Texas Pacific. ? 

The commission has denied an application filed on behalf 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, seeking au: '10r- 
ity to maintain proportional rates for the transportation of 
lumber from Kansas City, Mo., via its route through M1100, 
Iowa, to Weston and Des Moines, Iowa, applicable or ship- 
ments originating in Arkansas, Kansas, Mississippi, Louis!."4, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas, the same 4° the 
rates contemporaneously in effect via the more direct lincs 
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DECISION DECLARES RATES UNREASONABLE 
Wasi ncton, D. C,, Oct. 18.—In a decision handed down 


today Interstate Commerce Commission holds that pro- 
posed increased rates on lumber from points in California to 
points in Texas and New Mexico on the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Railroad are shown to be unreasonable. The decision was 
rendered in I & S No, 803—“Lumber to New Mexico Points.” 
The protestants were the California Redwood Association and 
the Weed Lumber Co., while the Southern Pacific, El Paso & 
Southwestern and Santa Fe roads were respondents. 


The rates specifically involved apply from points in Califor- 
nia port of Santa Barbara and Mojave to points on the El 
Paso & Southwestern north of El Paso and on the Santa Fe 
east of Albuquerque, N. M. ; 


In connection with this proceeding were heard those por- 
tions of fourth section applications No. 349, filed by R. H. 
Countiss, agent; No. 1129, filed by the Southern Pacific, and 
Nos. 2664 and 2659, filed by the Santa Fe, by which authority 
is sought to continue to charge rates for the transportation 
of lumber and articles taking the lumber rates from points 


of origin in California to destinations in New Mexico which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained from 
or to intermediate points. This relief is denied. 





MAY TEST RATE-MAKING AUTHORITY 


Lirvrie Rock, ArK., Oct. 16.—Judging from present indica- 
tions the Arkansas Railroad Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are likely to have their respective 
rate-making authority tested by actions pending or about to 
be brought in the courts of the State. The State commission 
authorizes the railroads to assess freights according to the 
rates set forth in Standard Freight District Tariff No. 5. 
Accounts have previously appeared in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN relating to the reduction of freight rates from Arkan- 
sas territory into Memphis on logs, lumber and bolts accord- 
ing to the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
These rates were placed in effect this summer and it seems 
that they are slightly higher than those pérmitted under the 
tariff of the State commission. Hence suit was filed and 
won last week by the Arkansas Railroad Commission against 
the Iron Mountain Railroad in the Lee County Circuit Court 
on alleged overcharges on lumber. The railroad confessed 
judgment on two counts and was fined $500 on each count 
by Judge J. M. Jackson. The case will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. The railroads are seeking to have set aside 
the part of the tariff authorized by the State commission 
that conflicts with the rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that the laws providing penalties covering the 
case be set aside and that shippers be enjoined from bringing 
suit on the ground of overcharge. The State commission 
will meet with attorneys of the railroads this week to con- 
sider steps to be taken to settle the lumber rate question. 
If it is impossible to reach an agreement it is probable that 
the suits will be taken up to the United States Supreme 
Court. A number of suits are pending for violation of dis- 
trict tariff No. 5 against various railroads that operate in 
the State. 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCTIONS CAUSE GREAT 
CHANGE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 14.—Reductions in freight rates 
from points in Florida, effective Oct. 1, particulars of which 
were printed in a preceding issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, have brought about a great change in the movement 
of lumber from these points to the northern markets. Where 
formerly most of the lumber from Florida points relied upon 
water transportation a very large proportion of the ship- 
ments of jumber from this section now moves north by rai!, 
at prices f. 0. b. mills considerably above the ruling prices 
f.o. b. cars at the ports. Mills south of Jacksonville are now 
obtaining prices f. 0. b. cars at the mill on a parity with those 
current at the mills shipping from points designated 
as main line, less the differential in rates of one cent and 
two cents a 100 pounds. 

Were there only ordinary. conditions this situation un- 
doubtedly would reduce offerings to the mills located at 
main line points, but there are no reductions in business 
submitted. On the contrary it shows an increase, for the 
reason that on account of the scarcity of cars there is not 
the ordinary movement from the further west sections and 
placements are being made in this territory which have been 


withdrawn from the western markets on account of the 
pinch of cars. 


MAKE PLEA FOR FREIGHT RATE EQUALITY 


_PortLAND, Org., Oct. 14—Lumbermen of the lower Colum- 
bia River have placed before the Interstate,Commerce Com- 
mission their plea for a freight rate equality with Puget 
sound into the region east of Huntington in Oregon Short 
line territory. 

; Examiner William A. Disque, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, heard the testimony, which was offered by the 
Astoria Box Co. and other lumber mills of Astoria, Wauna, 
Westport and down-river mill points. It was asserted that 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, with a water 
leve) grade from Portland, maintains a 2%4-cent differential 
over the Portland rate. The Southern Pacific requires no 
such differential from mills on its Tillamook, Yaquina Bay 
or Coos Bay lines, despite practically the same’ distance 
and the over-mountain haul. 

It was contended by the defendant railroads—the burden 
being borne by the Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation 
Co. that Portland is the terminal and that below Portland 
’ two-line haul is involved. As for the Southern Pacific, 
a ved OH. E. Lounsbury, general freight agent of the 
igo Washington Railway & Navigation Co., it is able to 
rau ic lumber from its Coast line branches to the terri- 
tory affected because of its one-line haul via Roseville, Cal. 

The Salt Lake City territory is primarily involved in this 
oie ‘ling, the lower Columbia mills now selling little lum- 
‘er ‘here because of the differential against them. 





TEXAS FREIGHT RATES ARE JUMBLED 


ae StoN, TEX., Oct. 17.—The Texas freight rate situation is 
nat worst muddle in the annals of rate making in this State. 
Ns Hh the latest move by Attorney Genéral Looney, the fight 
‘en the State Railroad Commission and shippers on the 
ne side and the Federal court, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mlss'on and the railroads on the other, is waxing warm. 

t *- dove was an application for an injunction by the at- 
orn seneral against all the railroads of Texas, thirty-four 
‘umber, which did not join in the application to Federal 
age i ardee for a restraining order to prevent the interfer- 
Serie f the State with the carrying into effect of the advanced 
ae sranted the railroads by the State commission and 

‘2 rates become effective Nov. 1. 

ice : application of the attorney general seeks to prevent the 
vhs ane our Texas lines from increasing their rates in compli- 
‘nce with the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


in 1 
Ju 


in the Shreveport case. The attorney general holds that since 
these thirty-four lines were not parties to the injunction order 
granted by Judge Pardee they are not susceptible to its re- 
quirements. 

The attorney general’s petition alleges that the carriers 
have conspired and agreed upon the same rates in violation 
of the antitrust laws and in the event they put into effect 
tates different from those prescribed by the Texas commission, 
asks that their charters be forfeited. If the injunction be- 
comes effective, it will mean that those particular carriers will 
employ lower rates than those used by the principal trunk 
lines which are parties to the Atlanta injunction. As a result 
the latter lines would have to lower their rates in all com- 
petitive territory or lose the business to the thirty-four lines 
enjoined. The move is looked upon as a strategic one on the 
part of the attorney general. A hearing was set for Oct. 19 
before District Judge George Calhoun on the question of 
granting a temporary injunction pending a final hearing. 





TO CONSIDER PROPOSED INCREASES BY 
RAILROADS 

SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 16.—Brunswick lumbermen, crosstie 
exporters and manufacturers of wood products using logs 
and other material coming under what is known as “class 
P” rates have requested the Board of Trade to call a meet- 
ing of those interested in the rates proposed by the Georgia 
railroads to the Georgia Railroad Commission to take the 
place of the present rates in this State, for the purpose of 
discussing the proposed rates and deciding whether this sec- 
tion should take any action either for or against the pro- 
posed schedules. 

The railroads claim that the proposed rates, which pro- 
vide considerable advances for the shorter distances and sub- 
stantial reductions for the longer hauls, as compared with 
the existing rates, will conform to the rates put into effect 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on Jan. 1, of this 
year. 





SECURES TWO-CENT REDUCTION 


LOoUvISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 19.—R. R. May, local manager 
for the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, reports 
that he has obtained a 2-cert reduction in lumber rates 
from Fayette, Ala., to North Carolina points, the matter 
being taken up at the request of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, which operates a large plant at 
Fayette. 


COMMENDS STEPS TAKEN BY DOUGLAS FIR MEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, has 
issued the following announcement regarding the im- 
portance of the newly-organized Douglas fir sales asso- 
ciation: 

As a result of meetings of lumbermen held recently in San 
Francisco, an export sales company has been organized by 
western lumber manufacturers representing 80 percent of the 
Douglas fir cut in this country, the object of which is.to 
exploit Douglas fir and western hemlock in the world’s lumber 
markets. This is regarded as the most important and far- 
reaching step the industry has taken to broaden its markets 
and meet the competition of the thoroughly organized lumber 
exporters of northern Europe. In conjunction with the in- 
vestigation of European lumber markets recently undertaken 
jointly by the lumbermen and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, it should give American lumber a decided 
advantage over all competitors in the trade struggle that will 
follow the war. Immediate attention will be given to stand- 
ardization of grades, to the conditioning of export lumber. 
and to an active propaganda in foreign countries. Lack of 
attention in the past to these very important details accounts 
in large measure for the failure of American lumber to hold 
its own against more efficient competitors. 


LUMBER AFFECTED BY NETHERLANDS EMBARGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—‘‘ All lumber and planed 
boards for cigar and other boxes’’ are included in a list 
headed ‘‘ Extension of Netherlands Embargo List,’’ pub- 
lished in Commerce Reports under today’s date. The 
list includes a large variety of articles. Under the ra- 
tioning system adopted by Great Britain and sanctioned 
by its allies not even a consignment of toothpicks can 
enter Holland or the Scandinavian countries without the 
consent of the British authorities.. 

It is explained, however, that the plan is a simple one 
for the protection of Great Britain and its allies, in their 
efforts to fight Germany thru the economic as well as 
the military route. 

Whenever the British secret service agents say the 
word thru the consular and diplomatic officers the em- 
bargo will be raised on lumber and planed boards and 
another supply permitted to enter Holland. The Allies 
claim to be allowing the ‘‘normal volume’’ of imports 
of all kinds to enter Holland, of course, with an abso- 
lute guaranty, backed by heavy cash bond, that they 
will not be permitted to cross the German border. 


WOODEN SHIPBUILDING REVIVED ON BOSTON BAY 


CHELSEA, MaAss., Oct. 17.—Not since the days of the 
famous clipper-ship fleet of a past generation has there 
been a square-rigged vessel built along the shore of Bos- 
ton Bay. But now the great demand for ocean tonnage, 
the speed and economy of wooden construction, have 
renewed the interest of shipping men and right here in 
Chelsea, just across the harbor from Boston, a rakish 
barkentine is under construction. The Richard T. Green 











Co. is building the vessel, which is now in full frame. 


and will be ready for launching before the first of the 
year. It is being constructed entirely of wood, well 
over 1,000,000 feet of lumber going into the craft of 
200 feet length, 42 feet beam, 19 feet depth of hold and 
with a carrying capacity of 2,300 tons. No name has 
yet been selected for the barkentine, which will be used 
in the overseas trade and fitted to carry lumber. 

Today there are comparatively few square-rigged sail- 
ing vessels afloat, but the renaissance of wooden ship- 
building that has stirred to feverish activity the oldtime 
shipyards of New England may effect important changes 
during the next few years. It is estimated that more 
lumber will have been used in building vessels along the 
New England coast during 1916 than during the previous 
five years. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


reosoted 


Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 

















ea dHewn CYOSS 1 1es 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS y 


Pi e round and Hewn 
ilix ig untreated 
Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











co., LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 
Yellow Pine 
aclac hy celele i 


MILLS: New Orleans, La., 


Lacombe, La. 








Long Leaf Y 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sober tx. 
Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Joha Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres, W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas, & Gen’! Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


Calcasieu Leos Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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Rift Sawn 
FLOORING 


A Specialty 


The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 

















Your Trade Is 
Used to the Best 


You are justified in sending us your orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from ee gga timber and havea 
capacity of 250,000 feet a day; with complete dry kiln and 
- planer facilities. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 











Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 

















D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina | Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 
Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address. “* CHALONER” Codes used, A BC. 
& A}. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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QUR SPECIALTIES 


Poplar and Cypress 





Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA, 


\S Place our name on your mailing list. J) 




















Structural Timbers | 
Dimension 
Railroad and 
Car Material 





can be had at our Boston, 
Ga., plant for here we speci- 
alize in size, quality and de- 
_— condi of all kinds 
° 


YELLOW PINE 


At our Thomasville, Ga., mill we feature everything in Yellow 
Pine yard stock with high class planing mill work. 





Try us on your next order. 


‘Kirby Planing Mill Ce., Inc., “Gtoxcia 4 
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ARRANGES FOR LUMBER HEARING AT 
MEMPHIS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—Will H. Parry, member 
of the Federal Trade Commission in charge of lumber 
questions, today closed arrangements for a hearing to 
be held in Memphis, Tenn., on Monday, Oct. 30, which 
all hardwood lumbermen are invited to attend. 

The hearing will be held under the auspices of the 
Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, but it will be a public hear- 
ing rather than a private club conference. The hearing 
was arranged in response to requests by the Memphis 
Lumbermen’s Club, the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
and the Louisville Hardwood Club. 

Independent operators as well as members of hard- 
wood organzations not included in the above list are wel- 
come to attend and Mr. Parry hopes to see a large turn- 
out at Memphis. He will be able to give only one day to 
the hearing, arrangements for which were completed 
thru S. M. Nickey, president of the Memphis Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

Immediately following the Memphis hearing Commis- 
sioner Parry will visit the Southwest and will examine 
especially into conditions in the southern pine and 
cypress districts. He does not know just where he will 
be at any given time, arrangements for his itinerary not 
yet having been completed. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are codperating with Mr. Parry. No public hearings 
will be held after the commissioner leaves. Memphis, as 
he must return to Washington not later than Nov. 6. 





SAYS SOME OVERPRODUCTION IS EVIDENT 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 17—W. H. Parry, member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has returned to Wash- 
ington after a tour of sawmills and lumber camps on the 
Pacific coast, in the Inland Empire and the Northwest, 
referring to which he said: 

I went into the field for the purpose of coming in intimate 
touch with conditions as they are and of looking into prob- 
lems of various lines of the industry on the ground. The trip 
was most satisfactory. It is impossible to absorb local color 
and get into close touch with such matters unless one comes 
in direct contact. 

Commissioner Parry indicated that he did not care to 
discuss his trip at this time. He intimated that there 
are numerous indications of over-production in some 
of the sections which he visited on his western trip, and 
that some lumbermen are inclined to be pessimistic. 

Mr. Parry is now arranging with Charles S. Keith 
and others to make a similar trip thru the yellow pine 
region at the instance of the Southern Pine Association. 
He also is in communication with-lumbermen with a view 
to arranging a trip into the Southwest. 

Later on Commissioner Parry plans a trip to North 
Carolina, where he will observe operations at first hand. 

The Great Lakes region already has been covered, and 
the trips now being arranged for will complete the series 
of inspection tours by Mr. Parry. He found the western 
trip very helpful to him in passing on questions affecting 
the lumber industry. 


NEGOTIATING FOR FAVORABLE RATES oN 
WOOD CHIPS FOR PAPER MAKING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The United States For. 
est Service has announced that several Wisconsin paper 
companies are negotiating with the railroads for the 
shipment to their factories of experimental train loads of 
wood chips of western woods adapted to paper making, 
These orders are the result of the studies which have 
been made at the Madison laboratory into methods of 
handling wood chips suitable for this purpose. 

Previous investigations by the Forest Service have 
demonstrated that good grades of paper can be made 
from a number of western woods. The experts now esti- 
mate that some of these woods, when cut into chips and 
dried and baled, can be delivered to the mills in Wis. 
consin at a very small advance over the cost of chips 
made from local timber. 

If a favorable freight rate can be obtained, they say 
the great quantity of pulpwood on the national forests 
should prove to be a considerable factor in supplying 
favorably located paper mills with the necessary raw 
material. In Wisconsin alone, it is stated, there is an 
annual market for 300,000 cords of pulpwood. 





TO HOLD ORAL EXAMINATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17—Government officials and 
representatives of the lumbermen’s organizations of sey- 
eral different sections of the country on Oct. 23 and 24 
will hold an oral examination in this city for the pur- 
pose of determining which of the twenty candidates for 
appointment as expert investigator of the lumber markets 
of the world are to be selected. A much larger number 
of young men took the examination, and more than 
twenty passed. The twenty men invited to come here for 
the oral examination are believed to be the most promis- 
ing material. 

President Downman of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be among the practical lumber- 
men on the examining committee. The several leading 
lumber associations have been invited to send a repre- 
sentative to Washington for the examination. The names 
of the representative lumbermen are not yet known except 
that of Mr. Downman. 

Officials of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce declined to make public the names of the twenty 
men invited to come here and stand the oral examination. 





INCREASED AMOUNT OF TIMBER SOLD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The supervisor of Dis- 
trict No. 3, United States Forest Service, reports that 
during July and August 29,744,000 feet of timber, valued 
at $77,886, was sold in Arizona and New Mexico. Dur- 
ing July and August of last year only 3,775,000 feet was 
sold, having an aggregate value of $7,892. 





In a recent address before the conservation department 
of the Detroit Women’s Club, Mrs. L. W. Snell advocated 
a compulsory course in forestry for the schools of that 
city. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








No abatement in the activity of the sash and door field is 
to be found. Chicago trade is more active even than it has 
been during the last few weeks, which have been busy ones, 
and orders are reported still plentiful. An increase of new 
business is reported in the Cincinnati district, and Kansas 
City manufacturers report a continued good demand from 
country sources, altho city business is not quite up to the 
expectation. In the eastern field, Baltimore reports trade con- 
tinuing in good shape. Business continues fair in the Tacoma 
(Wash.) district, with firm prices. San Francisco is fairly 
busy, as are the door factories around the Bay. The door 
departments of the mills in the Sierras are operating without 
handicap, while mills in the northern part of the State have 
been affected seriously by the car shortage. Plate and window 
glass still move on a firm basis. 

The only problem in the sash and door field in Chicago is to 
get enough material to supply the demand. Every item on 
the list is keenly wanted, with the exception of porch material, 
as porch work is winding up. However, the demand for 
columns and other porch material is even larger than might 
be expected for this time of year. There is an especially good 
demand for outside molding. A little while ago the tone of 
inquiries was ‘‘What is your lowest price?” but now a change 
has come about and the trade is not asking about prices, but 
how soon delivery can be made. Some dealers in the Chicago 
field report that many orders are being received and no men- 
tion is made of the price at all. Both window and plate glass 
are very firm, and the glass situation might be one of the 
chief causes for price advancement, should price advances 
come. 

There is no abatement in the flood of orders coming to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul factories and jobbers. Country 
trade after a long sluggish period has picked up remarkably, 
much better than usual for the fall season. Good weather has 
stimulated fall construction. Now that yards are more freely 
in the market a tight car situation is giving trouble and deliv- 
eries are hampered. City trade continues heavy and new 
business is coming in heavily, while factories are loaded ahead 
with orders. Prices are firm and on some items show 
advances. 

Tho slight signs of a decline in the demand are noted 
by manufacturers at Oshkosh the mills are kept running 


on normal schedule as the demand has continued many 
weeks ahead of earlier expectations and prospects are most 
encouraging. Prices are stiffening appreciably and the sea- 
son now closing promises to be the best in the industry's 
history of recent years. 

Baltimore trade continues to be in good shape, the factories 
being at least kept busy at capacity, without pressure. New 
construction work is brought out with sufficient freedom to 
insure a continued demand for the products of factories and 
mills. Much work is developed in the suburbs, outside of the 
vicinity limits, which, added to the contracts taken by builders 
within the municipal boundaries, insures a fair number of 
orders. Considerable special work is called for, extra sizes 
being desired for the better kind of residences, and the prices 
realized on such orders are fair. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., reports busi- 
ness good this month, tho some dealers have not so much 
work on hand as several weeks ago. 'The shortage of labor 
is a serious handicap to prompt delivery and allowance has 
to be made for delays when orders are taken, The storm 
sash and door business is on an active scale and the mills 
iook for much of this trade from now until colder weather. 

A better feeling in the millwork trade in Cincinnati and 
vicinity is reported, with some increase of new business. A 
number of new contracts for large suburban improvements Cail 
for completion this winter and will require a large amount 
of finish. Consequently the mills have work in sight to keep 
operations fully normal until late in the season. There has 
not, however, been any improvement in the situation as to 
actual bookings of new business for next spring, but there is 
considerable prospective work that will depend on trade con- 
ditions at that time. 

St. Louis mills and dealers are doing as big a trade as 
they can reasonably expect, altho this is a busy season 
for that line of trade. The trade runs more to special 
orders than it did even a few weeks ago. The orders of 
this kind are about as much as some of the mills cat 
handle. 

Kansas City manufacturers report a continued good demand 
from country sources but the city demand not so much as 
was hoped. Demand is mostly for material to be used in 
small jobs, particularly country building. City requirement 
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lacks ¢ nsiderable of being normal, but country demand is 
above normal for this time of year and so the general average is 
about seasonal. Car shortage is still a handicap. The price 
situation is unchanged as compared with a week ago, but the 
tone of the market continues very strong. 

Business continues fair in the sash and door trade at 
Tacom:, Wash. Prices are firm. Car shortage is forcing more 
factories at non-terminal points into idleness and two large 


plants in that district are idle now. In Tacoma proper cars 
have caused trouble, but not as much. The car situation has 
stimulated the market. Door factories are operating at 
about the same rate of production as for the last several 
veeks. 

Business is fairly good at San Francisco factories, The 





door factories around San Francisco Bay continue to be 
moderately busy. The cut stock and door departments of the 
white pine mills in the Sierras are operating, but those in the 
northern part of the State are piling up material owing to 
lack of sufficient cars for making shipments to the East. 

Window glass demand is brisk and at the meeting held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., last week everyone was in an optimistic spirit. 
Every manufacturer believes that last season’s prosperity will 
be duplicated during the coming fire. One point brought out 
at the meeting was the strong advisability of more manufac- 
turers taking a share in the export business. The disinclina- 
tion to solicit this business is due to the differences in cutting 
and packing. Many orders for glass are being placed to take 
care of broken stocks. 





TRAILERS PROVE WORTH UNDER TRYING CONDITIONS 





Western Company Uses Motor Truck and Trailers on Steep Grades—Michigan Company 
Puts Trailer on the Market That Satisfies Retailers and Manufacturers 





TRAILERS SUCCESSFULLY OPERATED UNDER 
UNUSUAL CONDITIONS 


The Cashmere Lumber Co., of Cashmere, Wash., operates a 
sawmill in the mountains six miles from the town and 


this problem as well. Upon coming to a bridge the truck is 
uncoupled from the trailers, runs across the bridge and by 
means of a steel cable operated by the wench draws the 
trailers over the bridge one at a time. This truck and 
trailer were sold by the Northwest Buick Co. 

BPPPPE 








In 1895 New York City 
had an ordinance requiring 
that a man on_ horseback 
should ride 100 feet ahead 
of a mechanical car and with 
a red flag warn people of its 
approach. 





TRAILER PROVES 
WORTH IN HAULING 

LSS == LUMBER 

E The specially designed 
trailer has not been on the 
market very many years. In 
fact, it is almost a temptation 
to say, for not many months, 
but during the short time the 
trailer has been in use it has 
developed, beyond a question, 
its practicability as a means 
of lowering the cost of haul- 
ing lumber and other building 
materials. There is an old 
saying that a company is fre- 
quently appreciated more 








TRUCK AND TRAILER USED BY THE CASHMERE LUMBER CO. 


transports all the lumber to yards situated along the track 
of the Great Northern Railroad. In an effort to reduce the 


POWER WENCH ON TRUCK OF THE CASHMERE 
LUMBER CO. 

cost of transportation it was decided to try a motor truck 

pulling several trailers. The road leading to the yards is 

downhill all the way and in 

places the grade runs as steep 








away from home than at 
home, and there is still an- 
other saying that it takes a 
certain number of exceptions to prove every rule. If this 
is true, perhaps the Freuhauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
is the exception that proves the rule, for it is said that 
nearly every lumber company in that city has anywhere 
from one to a dozen of the “Hercules” trailers manufac- 
tured by the company in active service. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows one used by William Lutz, a Detroit 
lumber dealer, and is loaded to the top with lumber and 
shingles. This particular trailer is five and a half feet 
wide and fourteen feet long, and Mr. Lutz is hauling from 
three to four tons of building material regularly in it. The 
tractive power is furnished by an ordinary Ford car with 
a small platform body upon which the fore end of the 
trailer rests, as is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
As can easily be seen, any other small car can be used to 
haul a trailer of this type, and such a trailer will go any- 
where that the unencumbered car will go. Of course, the 
use of the “Hercules” trailer is not confined by any means 
to small cars, as they may be hitched on to large motor 
trucks and operated in that manner with equal success. 
However, for lumber dealers who do not care to invest very 
much money in delivery equipment, the use of a small car 
and trailer is said to be especially economical, as the entire 
cost of the whole equipment will be under $1,000. The up- 
keep cost has been found to be very small, as the trailer 
itself is constructed along such simple lines and so sturdily 
put together that it is almost impossible to injure it, and the 
up-keep of the automobile that draws it certainly is not any 
greater than that of the ordinary car used in running about 
for pleasure trips. Really the up-keep of the car should be 
less in this case because it only works during the day time, 
and is never driven at very great speed. 





as 25 percent, the mill being 
3,000 feet above the city. 
Trailers were provided to, haul 
Several times the capacity of 
the truck, but upon trying 
the matter out it was found 
in getting the empty 
rs back to the mill a 








Solved 
truck was so light that it did 
hot provide ‘traction for the 
rear wheels on the unusually 
Stecn grade. To meet this un- 
usual contingency a power 


because the empty 


Wereh was installed on the 
motor truck and by this means 
the trailer is drawn up on the 
truck and hauled back to the 


iwinill as a load, the added 
esht providing _ sufficient 
action to enable an extra 
5 “3 to be hauled by the 

‘oO sooner was this diffi- 
cu'ty overcome than another 
presented itself in the shape 
of the County Commissioners, 
v0 would not allow the truck 
4nd trailers loaded with lum- 
b * to pass over the bridges 
at the same time. The power 
Ww neh was again called into 
biay and successfully solved 
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“HERCULES” TRAILER USED SUCCESSFULLY BY LUMBER DHALER 

















Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., fora: 


FLORIDA. 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 

















Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
\S ENVILLE, FLA. 


7) 
Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


THE vv OOD berman Poet’’, including “Today”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N. C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 





This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 


? Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. » 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


























“ 


Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 








W.D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
- The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


e 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 
ressed and Rough. g 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 














is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


6 ‘The Place To Buy \ 







Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and \ 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 





\ Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"iicinono vat” 3, 








1865] The Pioneers 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


North Carolina Pine 
Southern White Cedar Products 






















Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 
















NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Oct. 16.—According to the shipping report for Septem- 
ber, just made public, Gulfport exported 7,225,000 feet of 
lumber and timber, as follows : 1,049,000 feet to Montevideo, 
by Poitevaut & Favre; 501,000 feet and 691,000 feet of 
sawn timber to Queenston, by Standard Export Lumber Co. ; 
208,000 feet to Havana, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. ; 
100,000 feet of creosoted piling and 95,000 feet of creosoted 
lumber to Tampico, by the Gulfport Creosoting Co.; 1,249,- 
000 feet to Queenstown, by Hunter-Benn & Co.; 2,208,000 
feet to Gibraltar, by Standard Export Lumber Co.; 808,000 
feet to. Buenos Aires and Rosario, by the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Co.; 316,000 feet to Havana, by Holmes & Herrick. 

October is proving a big month, three big cargoes having 
already gone out as follows: 2,996,000 feet lumber to 
Queenstown, by the Great Southern Lumber Co. and H. O. 
Thompson ; 2,570,000 feet to Cristobal, by W. R. Grace & 
Co.; 808,000 feet to Port of Spain, by the McIntyre Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Martinolich shipyards at Handsboro, a few miles from 
here, are at work on a lumber schooner for a party of lum- 
bermen and capitalists headed by J. F. Stuard, of this 
place. ‘The ship will be four-masted, 200 feet long, 178 feet 
on the keel, 39 feet wide, 15% feet deep, and have a car- 
rying capacity of 800,000 feet of lumber. The keel is of 
white oak, from Alabama, while the timbers are black 
cypress, cut in this section. A small mill is at work at the 
shipyards cutting the timber for the vessel. It is probable 
that other lumber craft will be built at these yards. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 16.—The outward movement of yellow pine during 
the first fourteen days of October shows that a very good 
export business has been done, with an increase in the 
movement over previous months. Since the European war 
began the export movement from this port has averaged 
about 5,000,000 feet of yellow pine a month; so that some- 
thing over 6,000,000 feet for the first half of the month 
shows a marked increase in the shipment of yellow pine 
out of Mobile. There were 2,778,200 feet of yellow pine 
lumber and 3,566,000 feet of yellow pine sawn timber ex- 
ported so far this month, making a total for the yellow pine 
movement of 6,344,200 feet. In addition to the yellow pine 
shipped there 5,190 crossties were exported to Cuba and 
76,165 oak staves to Portugal. 

As usual Cuba took the bulk of the lumber, the exports 
to ports of that island aggregating 2,249,000 feet out of 
the total of 2,778,200 feet—the remainder, with the excep- 
tion of 11,000 feet to Guatamala, going to Italy, England 
and Scotland. The movement of sawn timber was about 
equally divided between three latter countries. 

The value of the lumber and timber exports from this 
port for September aggregated $448,999 out of a total valu- 
ation of $3,392,567. The value of the railroad crossties 
shipped during that month reached $66,449: 

Among the steamers departing during the week was the 
Yenrut, of the Bahamas Timber Co., with 5,190 crotties for 
Neuvitas, Cuba; the American barge Josephine, loaded by 
the same company with 312,000 feet of yellow pine lumber, 
also cleared for Neuvitas. The Portuguese bark Porto 
Para, which cleared during the week, was loaded by R. M. 
Rosengrant, with 75,165 oak staves, for Oporto, Portugal. 
Over 1,000,000 staves remain still stored along the munici- 
pal docks awaiting vessel room for shipment to France and 
the British West Indies. 

The Lutz Shipping Company, recently organized at Pen- 
sacola, has purchased seven vessels—all schooners—which 
will be placed in the Gulf lumber trade. 

The movement of staves out of Mobile is greatly ham- 
pered by the lack of tonnage, and it is estimated that there 
are at least 10,000,000 staves stored along Mobile’s water 
front awaiting shipment. The Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. is 
turning out 45,000 staves a day, and is shipping thou- 
sands by rail to markets in the East. Notwithstanding this 
interior movement, the officers of this company state they 
have about 3,000,000 staves stored on their fields awaiting 
vessels to transport them abroad. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—More than 7,000,000 feet of lumber will soon be 
loaded at the E. K. Wood and Bloedel Donovan mills and 
thereby afford these companies the relief they need on ac- 
count of the severe car shortage. The schooner Roy Somers 
is loading 450,000 feet at the E. K. Wood mill for the 
Hawaiian Islands and the schooner Fearless is due to receive 
900,000 feet for Shanghai. The steam schooner Shasta is 
expected next week to take 900,000 feet for San Pedro and 
late in October the steamer Belfast will berth here to load 
1,500,000 feet for the west Coast. Still another steamer, 
under charter to W. R. Grace & Co., may call at the Wood 
mill in the near future. At the Bloedel Donovan mill the 
schooner Lizzie Vance is receiving 500,000 feet for Sydney. 
The schooner Coquitlam is due to load 900,000 feet for Aus- 
tralia and the steamer Koko Head will arrive about Oct. 20 
to receive 1,400,000 feet for Port Pirie. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 16.—Export lumber shipments from New Orleans for 
the week just ended totaled approximately 2,154,000 feet, 
plus the following unmeasured items noted on the manifests : 
One hundred and eighty-one bundles, 5,617 pieces mahogany 
lumber ; 10,800 pieces poplar lumber; 8,243 pieces hardwood 
lumber ; 4,463 pieces poplar lumber ; 1,147 pieces oak lumber; 
583 pieces ash lumber; 226 pieces pine lumber, and two deck- 
loads pine lumber. The movement included, additionally, 389,- 
957 staves, 3,000 bundles staves, 56,356 bundles shooks, 2,381 
crossties and 985 bundles shingles. There went forward to 
New York by coastwise steamers 167,000 feet lumber, 23,266 
bundles box material, 267 crossties and eight cars of staves. 

Cuba was by far the largest taker of lumber, accounting for 
more than half the total movement. The steamship Sonora 
cleared for Havana with a solid cargo exceeding 1,000,000 feet. 
Most of the rest was cleared for Canal and Central American 
ports. The parcel shipments of hardwoods went to Liverpool, 
Copenhagen and Christiania, while the steamship Baron Jed- 
burgh took out for Glasgow about 200,000 feet of lumber and 
a large consignment of staves. 

Pascagoula, Miss., reports the clearance a few days ago of 
the steamship Home City with 3,200,000 feet of pine timber, 
the largest vessel and the Jargest cargo of that port’s history. 

Gulfport reported the arrival on Oct. 10 of the steamship 
Havre de Gras to load lumber for French destinations, The 


vessel’s rated capacity exceeds 6,000 tons and it is s:id to be 
the largest steamship ever docked at Gulfport. The s: amship 
Tremayne, with 2,996,000 feet of lumber loaded by 4, 0, 
Thompson and the Great Southern Lumber Co., vocently 


cleared from Gulfport for Queenstown. 

Advices from Bluefields, Nicaragua, state that the steam. 
ship Eric II is loading 600,000 feet of cedar logs from tho 
upper San Juan and Lake Nicaragua districts for the George 
D. Emery Co., of New York. Three schooners are scheduled 
to arrive there during the month to load out cedar ani mahog.- 
any for American destinations. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 17.—The effect of the submarine scare has been felt 
by shipping from local ports, which fell off considerably last 
week, practically no business having been done in any of the 
booking offices. One reason for this was the increase cf insur. 
ance rates. It is believed now that the danger is over, tem. 
porarily at least, and several lumber cargoes are awaiting 
shipment. The greater portion of the lumber leaving the port 
of Galveston is going on the decks of cotton steamers. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. has orders for the shipment of sey- 
eral million feet to Europe and the Standard Export Co, is 
shipping 3,500,000 feet of sawn timbers to foreign govern- 
ments. The United States Government will open bids Oct, 
19 for 5,000,000 feet of yellow pine to be shipped to Panama, 
and local firms expect to share in the award. 

Only one lumber cargo left local ports last week, the Nor- 
wegian steamship Mercator taking another shipment of 152, 
000 feet of lumber for Panama to be used in the construction 
of barracks and other Government buildings in the Canal 
Zone, It carried 500,000 feet in transit from New Orleans, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—Carrying the last of the season's freight fer 
Anchorage, Alaska, the steamship Admiral Evans left port 
during the week, its cargo including a shipment of 60,000 
feet of big timbers from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.'s 
mill for the Alaska railroad construction work. 

The W. R. Grace & Co. freighter Cacique is in port taking 
a consignment of 400,000 feet from the Dempsey Lumber 
Co.’s mill for Panama. It will finish loading at Everett. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the Danaher Lumber 
Co., the Defiance Lumber Co. and the Dempsey Lumber Co, 
are local concerns that have signed export contracts with the 
newly organized Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.,, 
which completed organization this week. Charles E. Hill, 
resident manager of the Tacoma Mill Co., was elected secre- 
tary of the new corporation and J. T. Gregory, of the Fir 
Tree Lumber Co. and allied interests, a member of the board 
of directors. Additional Tacoma mills than those named 
are reported ready to join the organization. A branch office 
of the agency will be maintained in Tacoma. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 17.—The report of exports of lumber for Septem- 
ber from this port shows the tendency of the forwardings 
to narrow continues. While the total declared value of 
the shipments for last month exceeds that for the corre- 
sponding month of 1915, the gain must be attributed en- 
tirely to spruce, which is still going forward in large 
quantities. For the first time in a long while fir figures 
in the exhibit, about 24,000 feet having gone forward. 
The statement of exports for last month, as compared with 
September, 1915, is as follows: 





1946 1915——— 
Boards, fir....... 24,000 ft. $1,133 ~—s........ wets 
Boards, oak...... 66,000 ft. 1,911 885,000 ft. $31,017 
Boards, white pine ...... « sesece. 20,000 ft. 1,050 
Boards, other yel- 
low pine....... 52,000 ft. OES ce hlo ul — erteahe 
Goards, shortleaf i 
Ge ee sue. wanes & 30,000 ft. 995 


90,000 ft. 2.980 


Boards, poplar... 80,000 ft. 1,711 2.98 
1,702 132,000 ft. 3,960 


Boards, spruce...994,000 ft. 6 


GANS AIL SDENEIS 0c a sere 133,000 ft. 6,422 
NUTS TSS Sac a aS ge 1,340 1,340 
PIS Son Ions ura -s9 48,239 7,700 394,820 22,440 
OTT SO ae ee ees 15000 aie ee 337 
All other lumber. ...... IID -. ‘wegane 230 
Doors, sash and e 
MESS eeme tcl yicmcts: § h. Vsterseeie, 4) awe ee 590 
PORNUUITA, « dais .sin eo 00 BAG. say bes 165 
Trimmings, mold- me 
SEMEN Dae asta. sis ataeee erecta 317 
Other manufac- es 
TUTER OF WOOG. .. 50.0. BSS (5 ri 7,56 
DOIG «0566 5 $93,089 $79,070 


According to information received from many places 
in West Virginia and other sections, many exporters have 
gained the impression that the British Government intends 
before long to remove the embargo upon lumber and that 
the demand in the United Kingdom will be very heavy. 
In order to share in the benefits of this supposed rush of 
business, preparations are being made to get lumber to 
the seaboard in quantities, so that it can be loaded without 
delay upon vessels. This idea, according to, leading eX- 
porters, is a mistaken one. John L. Alcock, of John L. 
Aleock & Co., this city, said today that he had advices 
from his correspondents to the effect that stocks, so far 
from being small in England, had become so large as to 
cause congestion. All of the available storage space was 
filled, he stated, and there was no possible chance of even 
a fair demand developing. 





FULL CARGO MARKET REMAINS VERY QUIET 


New York, Oct. 14.—The full cargo market remains ¢X 
ceedingly quiet, as there has been no appreciable increase 1° 
the demand .for tonnage or the volume of business completed, 
according to the report of Lunham & Moore. Chartering of 
sailing vessels remained light, with rates steady and # moc 
erate offering of tonnage. Only a limited amount of coast- 
wise business is being taken at the rates offered by char- 
terers. The following lumber charters were reported: 

Schooner Samuel P. Bowers, 526 tons, Gulf to West Coast 
Italy, $55, Dec. 

Norwegian bark Carla, 1,515 tons, Gulf to River Pate, 
basis $43.50 to Buenos Ayres, Nov.-Dec. 

Rark John S. Emery, 803 tons, Boston to Buenos -\yres. 

25, Oct.-Nov. : Re 

Schooner Ella M. Willey, 735 tons, Gulf to Porto [icd, 
private terms. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW YORK 

Oct. 146-——The lumber demand continues the same activity 
as reported for the last two weeks. Optimism is strong 
and inguiries are more vigorous. ‘lhe price range is high 
and were it not for the uncertainty of election, the future 
would be jooked to with more conudence than has prevailed 
for many months. The submarine scare has died away and 
the high tension of irregularity reported in last week’s let- 
ter is a thing of the past and lumbermen are going about 
their business feeling that the improvement which developed 
several weeks ago will continue. 

The gnestion is often asked ‘“‘what will happen when peace 
is declared and will lumber suffer in a reaction which most 
trades are looking for under those conditions?” In this con- 
nection the opinion of a well known financial authority 


is well worth repeating: “It is not improbable that the 
business world is still overestimating the extent of the un- 
settlement which will or may attend the return of peace, 
not becuuse peace, aS war was, is a thing to be feared, but 
because the world has had perforce to adjust itself to war 
and may find the readjustment costly. Apprehension on this 
score may be exaggerated, but if so it does not fail of a 
useful purpose. 1t is a safeguard against over-extension 
and a warning against presuming too much for the future 
upon the basis of present prosperity. The business which is 
being obtained and the protits which are being made are 
not the less real on that account, however, and the fruits 
of present effort will remain as a basis for further en- 
deavor when at last the war ends.” 

New factory activity is breaking out in several trades of 
the market. ‘The large Ford plant proposed for Newark and 
several other Long Island factories are counted upon to 
bring considerable lumber business to this market the com- 
ing few years. An automobile plant, estimated to involve 
an outlay of more than half a million dollars and capable 
of turning out 50,000 cars a year, is to be established be- 
tween Belleville and Passaic, N. J., by the Kent Motors 
Corporation, which acquired recently a tract of more than 
sixteen acres for the improvement. The project is one of 
the most important ever undertaken in this section and will 
bring employment to something like 2,500 people. 

The strike among the box making plants has been settled. 
For three weeks factories especially of the smaller class 
were closed down altogether. An adjustment has been 
reached which puts the weekly schedule at fifty-five hours. 
Nearly all of the factories are starting with considerable 
business on their books. It is worthy of note that the box 
makers say that the competition in their line is less severe 
than it was a year ago and that the freer offering of busi- 
ness has enabled factories to take their business more dis- 
criminately and to reject orders at prices that were hereto- 
fore accepted on a basis that permitted practically no profit. 

W. G. Frost, of Frost & Davis Lumber Co., Woolworth 
Building, returned on Thursday from a trip to North Caro- 
lina where he went to look over a couple of mill proposi- 
tions in which his company is interested, one of them being 
the Major & Loomis plant at Hertford, N. €. Interests con- 
nected with these two companies are putting up another 
large mill at Beaufort, N. C., known as the Carteret Lumber 
Co. There are 28,000 acres of the choicest shortleaf pine 
in the State with an estimated timberage of 130,000,000 
feet. The plant will have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet 
and is equipped with a large band and horizontal resaw, 
handling rough and redressed. The mills’ output’ in this 
market will be handled by Frost & Davis Lumber Co. 

C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, 
Wis., was a visitor in the market last week. Mr. Goodman 
stated that the demand for white pine and hardwoods is 
exceptionally strong with prices rather firm and on a strong 
upward spurt that is not likely to cease for some time. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 16.—With one or two exceptions, dealers report a 
continuance of the upward trend of the lumber market. 
This varies somewhat in the different kinds of woods, but 
all have been reasonably active and several have made 
actual price advances. There is more inquiry than ordering 
just now, as many orders are getting stale and have not been 
delivered, and the buyers are waiting to see if they are 
going to get what they have already bought before they buy 
more. The railroads are buying better than they have fér 
the last few weeks and the larger industrials are a de- 
cided factor in the condition of the market. General busi- 
hess conditions here are good. Furniture makers are gen- 
erally busy and the volume of lumber used in the ship- 
oe industry is growing daily. Financial conditions 
are good. 

Maple, birch, beech, gum and the oaks have all held 
Steady, on moderate trading. Low grade chestnut is scarce, 
but there seems to be a slight easing of the scarcity of 
Nos. 1 and 2 chestnut, tho prices are still firm. Ash and 
basswood are still in demand beyond the supply and prices 
are high. White pine has advanced all along the line, with 





the srcatest boost on the barn grades. The eastern markets 
are ax knowledged to be short this fall and an actual scarcity 
IS freely predicted before the opening of navigation in the 
Sprinz. On account of the car shortage there seems little 
prospect of this being relieved by shipments of Idaho or 
— a white pine, and already some dealers are refusing 
Straigh{ 


car orders, endeavoring to make all orders for 
cars. Spruce sells well at top prices and lists are 






mixed 


Betti: ~ thin again. Hemlock is not plentiful and will be 
aid efore spring if what the dealers look for comes true. 
ypi 


‘ is in steady call and prices have advanced on many 


items. There seems to, be enough cypress at mills, altho no 
Surjius, but the trouble seems to be in the shipping, which 
IS fo. behind. Yellow pine is in better demand and some 
dealers claim to be getting better prices than they did two 
Weexs ago, The strongest items seem to be the bill timbers. 
In “tth Carolina pine, also, the larger sticks seem to be in 
strony (demand, but box is very tight and roofers are still 
“ei ‘icing while sizes and flooring are in better call than 
or some weeks. Shingles, both cedar and cypress, are 
activ . and prices are well maintained. Lath are scarce 
anc Sich in all sizes and kinds. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

: _17.—Some idea of the actual conditions now existing 
oly ‘tsburgh district are gleaned from statements of’ offi- 
ie ba large industrial corporations that ‘their programs 
a ee of plants for 1916 are from six to eight 
a S behind because of the shortage of labor and mate- 
eg This is what is holding back a brisk demand for lum- 


it is hard to get labor to use it. The entire indus- 


trial life of this district is affected seriously by the short- 
age. Building operations however are gaining in volume as 
the season ends and workmen become available for enter- 
prises that have been delayed. 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., returned 


last week from New England and the eastern States where © 


he has been on a business mission. This company reports 
good demand and about all that can be cared for with the 
present state of the railroads and labor. 


BOSTON, MASS. . : 


Oct. 17.—Boston lumber dealers look for gradually appre- 
ciating values thru the winter, reaching record high levels 
next spring. <A big demand bearing upon somewhat re- 
stricted supplies is already creating a very firm situation in 
practically every branch of the wholesale lumber market. 
Prices on many items, particularly cypress, spruce and 
maple, have advanced materially during the last month or 
so. Higher prices do not seem to have any restraining effect 
upon the demand. Reports from building contractors and 
from banks corroborate the testimony of statistics which 
show that never before, not even in the high building tide 
of 1912, have building activities been of such large volume 
in New England as they are at present. 

Under the heading “All Building Records Gone—Con- 
tracts in New England $1,000,000 Per Day,” the Build Now 
editor of the Boston Post says today: “New Englanders, 
customarily called conservative, are handing out building 
contracts to New England builders at the rate of $1,000,000 
a day, and 1916 has already reached and passed the record 
high water mark of all previous years in building activities, 
according to figures gathered by the F. W. Dodge Co. 

“The total amount of building and engineering contracts 
granted in New England this year to Oct. 11 was more than 
$10,000,000 greater than the previous record year of 1912, 
and more than $25,000,000 ahead of last year. 

“The last week for which complete figures have been gath- 
ered by the Dodge company ended last Wednesday. It 
showed a total for the week amounting to $5,329,000 in 
contracts let during the five and a half business days, or 
$1,000,000 per day. ‘This was greater than any week since 
building statistics have been kept. The total for 1916, thru 
Oct. 11, was $162,636,000. Last year at the same time 
there had been but $138,808,000 worth of contracts bid in. 
The previous record, established’: in 1912, was $152,152,000.” 

The question of getting supplies is becoming of greater 
moment to distributers than the task of making sales, as 
some kinds of lumber will almost sell themselves now, and 
it has been a-long time since Boston merchants found busi- 
ness coming in with-so little effort on their part. The short- 
age of cars is probably the most widely effective of the 
several factors which are contributing to the shortness of 
lumber supplies at many distributing points. 

The shortage of labor at the mills is also a material fac- 
tor in causing the growing tightness of lumber stocks at 
distributing points, while the summer shutdown of spruce 
manufacturers and the continued strike of the unions 
against the big inside finish mills have also helped to, shorten 
dealers’ stocks. The spruce shutdown, decided upon by the 
eastern manufacturers to correct what they regarded as the 
too low level of the summer market, has proved their con- 
tention very well, for the base price of spruce frames went 
up fast to $28 and a demand has developed which exceeds 
the supply. At least $30 base for spruce frames is pre- 
dicted for next spring. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 17.—The situation with respect to water freight 
rates is causing serious embarrassment to the producers 
and distributers of yellow pine, who in many cases are 
largely dependent upon water transportation, causing de- 
lays, in addition to necessitating a revision in prices and 
creating a scarcity in spots when stocks are adequate for 
the market requirements. 

Dwight D. Hartlove, for several years manager of the 
wholesale hardwood firm of Price & Heald, and since the 
death of the last surviving member, J. M. D. Heald, en- 
gaged in liquidating the assets, has arranged to continue 
the wholesale business under the name of Price & Heald, 
as a partnership. He will retain the yard at Locust Point 
which was occupied for a long time by the old firm, which 
was among the best known in the city and engaged largely 
in the export trade. 

Secretary J. McD. Price, of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, who has been ill for-several weeks with 
bronchial pneumonia, is reported to be showing considerable 
improvement tho still unable to look after the office work. 

The Charles L. Rohde & Sons Co., ship builder, last week 
launched an open lighter for the Foreman & Blades Lumber 
Co., of Elizabeth City, N. C., and has built other similar 
vessels for the corporation. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Oct. 14.—The New England States are now divided into 
districts with hundreds of fire wardens and deputies. The 
State road patrolmen are also appointed deputy fire wardens, 
as are the railroad foremen of the Boston & Maine, Grand 
Trunk and Maine Central railroads. Thirteen of the Boston 
and Maine patrols are equipped with speeders. In the territory 
covered by the White Mountain Forest Reserve there are 
twelve forest rangers and guards, not the least of whose 
duties is to watch for fires. Then there are twenty-four 
lookout stations and watchmen and the thirty-two fire patrol- 
men of the New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association. 
There are some localities not overlooked by. mountain stations 
and there is also the possibility that in regions under super- 
vision a fire may be discovered by someone near by before it 
becomes visible to a lookout watchman, On this account the 
wardens arrange with interested parties in each town, espe- 
cially those with telephones and living on high ground, to 
notify them immediately upon discovery of fire. 

“Plenty of orders for help, but few men to be had,” is the 
plaint of the Bangor employment agents who furnish any- 
where from 12,000 to 18,000 men every year to lumbering 
firms and corporations and other employers of common or 
skilled labor. Forty dollars to $45 a month and first-class 
board are offered, but the throngs of men who commonly are 
to be found in Bangor at this season are missing this year 
and there is every prospect that camp crews will be short- 
handed this winter. Many of the men who formerly came 
here are employed in and around munitions plants in south 
New England and the middle States, while, so far as the 
Canadians are concerned, those who have not gone to the 
big war are needed at home to fill the places of those who 
have joined the colors. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - 


- VIRGINIA. 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, ‘ 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills’ - 
Planing Mills 


600,000 feet 
- 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. ‘ 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C, 
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-Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 
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oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manafacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
usta in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 











NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 14.—The North Carolina pine market has suffered 
another let-up in demand during the last week, the decline 
being more heavy in rough lumber than in dressed stock. 
Several items on the list proved exceptions and evidenced 
more activity than they have shown for some time. Demand 
continues rather spotty in character and there appears to be 
no general inclination by buyers to take on more stock. This 
has caused a variety of feeling by the mills as to present 
and future conditions, influenced largely by the number of 
orders and inquiries received. 

The effect of the car shortage situation on the market 
is already being felt by the falling off in orders booked. 
Those buyers wishing stock in a hurry after holding off 
for as long as possible for lower prices will find it difficult 
to get their goods, while on the other hand if the mills are 
not able to ship stock out promptly they will undoubtedly 
have to curtail their production still further unless they 
wish to pile stock up on their yards. Another effect noticed 
because of the car situation is that a disruption of delivery 
immediately has the effect of throwing cold water on buying 
and otherwise retarding what appeared to be a growing 
healthy market. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 17.—A report has come from New Iberia of the pur- 
chase by a Pennsylvania paper manufacturing concern of 
the Gebert shingle mill property at that place. The Gebert 
enterprise was owned by the Norris Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., and comprises about sixteen acres. The purchasers 
plan, it is said, to remodel the plant and install paper- 
making machinery adapted to the use of wood pulp and 
bagasse as raw material. It is intimated that cotton stalks 
and rice straw will also be experimented with. An alcohol 
factory will be established in connection, and it is hoped 
to have the new plant in operation about three months 
hence. New Iberia also reports that plans have been 
adopted for the enlargement of the E. P. Folse box and 
mantel factory there. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has been 
notified that its bungalow exhibit carried off blue ribbon 
honors at the Danville (Va.) Fair. Bungalow No. 4, the 
newest of the bungalow exhibits, was displayed there and 
now is “doing’’ the fair in Atlanta. Bungalow No. 3 is on 
duty at the Texas State Fair at Dallas. 

Sheffield Bridgewater, former manager of the Gulf Lumber 
Co. at Fullerton, La., returned to Lake Charles a few days 
ago from Nicaragua, where he spent several weeks inspecting 
a huge timber tract owned by a New York company. He 
reports that the company’s holdings, which front on the 
Caribbean, are timbered with pine, cedar, mahogany, zabilla 
and several other tropical hardwoods, whose development 
should prove profitable. 

Ground was broken at Gulfport last Friday, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, for~ Mississippi’s Centennial Exposi- 
tion, to be held next year. Chief Justice Smith of the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court turned the first shovelful of dirt 
for the foundations of the Mississippi building. A great 
crowd was present, sixty-three Mississippi counties being 
represented by delegations. Governor Bilbo was the prin- 
cipal speaker. H. S. Weston, of the H. Weston Lumber Co., 
Logtown, Miss., is one of the members of the Centennial 
Commission which directs the Exposition. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 16.—Noticeable improvement in demand and price has 
marked the yellow pine market during the last several days, 
and prospects for continued improvement during the fall sea- 
son seem to be especially encouraging, with the car shortage 
continuing to prove the only disturbing feature of the 
situation. 

The strength in the market seems to have applied to practi- 
cally ali items, and most of the companies appear to be offered 
more business than they’can accept. There has been an aver- 
age increase of at least $1 since Sept. 1, and since October’s 
advent as much as $1 has been added to a number of items, 
including flooring, siding, ceiling and shed stuff generally; 
also car shop materials, including car siding, decking and 
lining. On dimension also the price has advanced, in some 
cases as much as $1. Business is being offered so freely at the 
advanced prices, as set forth in new lists issued during the 
last week, that some companies feel perhaps that they made 
the new prices too low. Some concerns have already turned 
out two lists this month, and owing to the readiness with 
which business is being offered under the new figures there 
will no doubt be an additional list going out from many sales 
offices soon. The persistent demand seems fully to justify this. 
Many buyers are greatly in need of the lumber and would 
gladly pay above the regular market figures if given assurance 
of prompt shipment, and, therefore, mills that can guarantee 
prompt delivery are enjoying remarkably fine business. 

The timber demand is one justifying special mention. 
Nearly all the mills are loaded up on timber cuttings, and most 
of them are unable to book any more business, much of which 
is offered from the Northeast. 

Insufficient rainfall is beginning to cause some uneasiness, 
especially with companies operating small plants. Unless 
there is a good rainfall soon, a number of these mills may be 
forced to close. Some trouble of this sort has already been 
announced. 

The labor situation has also caused some worry, due to 
many laborers being attracted to the cotton fields by the good 
wages offered pickers, but as most of the cotton has been gath- 
ered this trouble will soon be at an end. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 10.—With a slight increase in demand for almost all 
yellow pine material and with prices remaining about nor- 
mal, with the exception of No. 2 common, the price of which 
increased last week, lumbermen say that the long expected 
“better conditions” have arrived. No. 2 common is said to 
be selling as fast as it is possible to get it and all other 
grades are being disposed of fairly well. Hardwood remains 
steady, both in price and demand, it is reported. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Oct. 16.—So great is the demand for longleaf yellow pine, 
hardwood, boxes, crates, staves, turpentine, shingles and lath 
in the lumber district near Montgomery the W. T. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., which employs approximately 1,500 persons at Chap- 
man, on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, is forced to 
operate all mills full time. The company curtailed when the 
European war had been in progress several months and orders 
to operate on full time came a short time ago when the present 
company was preparing to celebrate its eleventh birthday. 

Five million feet of lumber is now the monthly cut of all the 
mills owned by the Chapman company, besides staves by the 
hundreds of thousands, carloads of boxes and crates, shingles 
and lath, including the manufacture of turpentine. Only a 


— 


small part of the material turned out by the company is useq 
at home, the remainder being sent to points north of the Ohio 
River and to Europe. 

The veneer mill, box and crate factory did not curtail its 
outputs, it is stated, all the material being sold to firms jn 
Cuba and Florida. 

With yellow pine manufacturers and dealers doing every- 
thing possible to get relief from the car shortage, which has 
already resulted in thousands of dollars loss the last month 
there are no changes in either price or demand this week, 
As was the case last week the demand is unusually goog 
but the problem as to how the yellow pine lumbermen would 
be able to fill the demand has not yet been solved. 

Practically the only business being done by the hardwood 
manufacturers and dealers this week is in three States 
Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee, the car shortage being re- 
sponsible. 

A body of timberland, consisting of 30,000 acres, border. 
ing on the Coosa River, in Chilton County, has been ae. 
quired by a recently organized Mobile lumber and turpen- 
tine company and convicts will be employed to work in the 
turpentine orchard. The trees first will be used to get 
turpentine, and later mills will be erected and the timber 
will be manufactured and sent to the North and East, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Oct. 16.—An unprecedented demand for lumber is deyvel- 
oping in this territory. Manufacturers report that mills 
are running at full capacity and in some instances night 
shifts have been put on in an effort to keep up with orders, 
There appears to be no reason for any other than an opti- 
mistic outlook for the trade. Lumber is commanding good 
prices. The entire output of the mills in this territory is 
being marketed as fast as it is manufactured. Very little 


‘surplus stock is on the terminals and nearly every vessel 


that sails carries at least a partial cargo of lumber. 

There seems to be some danger of an acute car shortage, 
but up to this time this has not assumed dangerous propor- 
tions. Railroad men say that they are well able to take 
care of the situation, a similar scare making itself manifest 
at this season every year. It is acknowledged, however, 
that the railroads have not been buying any new rolling 
stock in the last two years and that some trouble is had 
in finding cars to move the freight. 

Overseas trading is being resumed in spite of a threat of 
resumption of submarine warfare. The harbor at Savannah 
is again full of sailing ships for the first time in many 
years. Demand for these vessels is especially great for the 
movement of lumber. Cotton and naval stores go for the 
most part by the usual steamer lines. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 16.—All reports indicate that the car shortage is the 
most serious ever felt in this territory. Mills are getting 
farther behind in their shipments each week and mill yards 
and trams are getting blocked with lumber ready for ship- 
ment. It is only a question of time when many mills will 
shut down half time and others will close entirely until 
they can move the accumulated lumber. 

The market during the last week was fairly good, altho 
demand has not been as brisk as heretofore. Prices hold 
well. considering the shipping difficulty and the forced re- 
fusal and cancellation of orders because shipments cannot 
be made. Weather conditions have been satisfactory thru- 
out the district during the last sixty days, with the woods 
dry and decreased handling expense from stump to mill. 
Rains fell Tuesday of this week. 

The first trains over the thirteen mile Sebastopol exten- 
sion of the Jackson & Eastern, a part of the Meridian & 
Memphis Railroad west of Union, were operated Monday, 
bringing a large crowd to the Mississippi-Alabama fair. 
Further extension of this line is contemplated and it will 
tap the Pearl River Valley, thru Lake County, where there 
are huge virgin hardwood forests. The road already does a 
large lumber business and several plants have been established 


on its line. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 17.—Prices continue to show an advance in the yel- 
low pine market of southeastern Texas. Nevertheless prices 
are still slightly lower than a year ago. This is due in a 
great measure to the fact that lower grades are shipped 
because flat cars only are available for loading. There is 
generally little snap to the yard: market, altho reports are 
that the retail trade along the border is picking up, with 
better prices. Car material is still active, a number of new 
cdrs and equipment having just been purchased by the 
International & Great Northern Railroad. 

B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., says that the demand for lumber is the 
heaviest in years, but that the handicap caused by the car 
shortage is making it impossible for lumber manufacturers 
to operate at more than 50 percent capacity. Mr. Bonner 
— so returned from a three weeks’ business trip to New 

ork. 

Salt water continues to interfere considerably with oper- 
ation of the mill of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co, and 
one side of its mill has been closed for the present. 

The Houston lumber colony has been increased by the 
addition of the John L. de Brueys Co., which has recently 
opened an office in this city and will specialize in timbers 
and cross ties. This company also has a special depart- 
ment to take care of inquiries for cypress, yellow pine and 
hardwood timber lands. John de Brueys, the sales 
manager, was formerly connected with De Reyna & De 
Brueys, of New Orleans, and announces that his company 
will solicit foreign as well as domestic trade. With an 
efficient office and field force this company begins business 
here under auspicious circumstances and is prepared to 
take care of orders of any magnitude. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 17.—Manufacturers of all the woods still are dodg- 
ing business. They are unable to get the cars to ship the 
orders that they already have on hand and so they are 
not eager to book more even at better prices. Reports o0 
the shipping situation vary. Some of the manufacturers 
profess to see an improvement in prospect, but most of them 
do not believe there will be any relief for some time. 
The Coast traffic is suffering even more keenly than is the 
southern yellow pine trade. J. R. Sanborn, a veteran whole- 
saler of west Coast stock, says the car situation is the worst 
he ever has seen it and he is unable to see any improve 
ment so far. He says the Coast men all are waiting for 
cars and few of them want any business at all. Meantime 
there is an expansion of business in this territory. With 
prices getting a little stiffer buying has been stimulated and 
general business conditions appear to be improving right 
along, as instanced by the increasing bank clearings, the 
growing number of building permits and the feeling among 
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the business interests generally. Certainly there never has 
been 2 time when money was so plentiful in this section as 
now 2nd while building is not entirely keeping pace with 
the money conditions, still it is getting more active right 
weeiter N. Baird, for some time sales manager for the 
c, J. Carter Lumber Co. and more recently connected with 
Alabamia manufacturing concerns, visited old friends in 
Kanses City last week on his way to Illinois. 

0. &. Renfro and Ralph Byrne, president and secretary- 


treasurer respectively of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., are 


at the company’s mill at King, Ark., for several days on 
an inspection trip. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Long were in Des Moines, Iowa, last week attending 
the general convention of the Christian Church, in which 
Mr. Long is an active worker. Thru his efforts the next 
general meeting of the church was obtained for Kansas 

ity. 

C. J. Carter, president of the C. J. Carter Lumber Co., 
went to Cohasset, Mass., last week to attend the marriage 
of his daughter, Miss Margaret Carter, to Mr. Charles E. 
Inches, of Boston. Mrs. Carter and Miss Carter had spent 
the summer at the Carter summer home. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 17. Altho. there has been very little change in the 

price of lumber during the recent weeks wholesalers and 
jobbers report that the tendency at present is for an upward 
move. The volume of business is gradually assuming larger 
proportions. Many large buyers who have been holding 
off awaiting better prices will be in actual need soon and 
there is no indication that their hopes for a low market will 
be realized. While great activities are planned in the log- 
ging country during the present season, there is no doubt 
that the labor shortage will curtail operations to some ex- 
tent. 
The Upham Manufacturing Co. is making plans for an 
unusually heavy cut this season. New camps have been 
built near Ogema and the roads laid out for the winter’s 
work. Everything is ready for active operations and an 
early start will be made. 

The Ladysmith Potash Works have resumed operations, 
after a shut down of several weeks due to the slump in the 
market. Mr. Zitelman expects to operate steadily from 
now on. 

The Vetters Manufacturing Co., of Stevens Point, is mak- 
ing various repairs and changes at the plants recently -pur- 
chased from the J. W. Clifford Lumber Co., at that place. 
Operations will probably not be resumed until spring. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oct. 17.—The New Dells Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, 
resumed operation on Monday of this week and from pres- 
ent indications the company has enough material on hand 
to keep the mill running full blast for an entire year. Dur- 
ing the last month complete repairs have been made thru- 
out the plant and new machinery added. The log pond was 
also cleaned and a wing dam was built into the Chippewa 
River in order to increase the volume of the pond. The 
company has large tracts of timberland in the north and 
crews are already at work building logging camps and rail- 
roads. The shipping in the logs has already started and 
with the opening of the mill over 200 men will find em- 
ployment. 

Altho the season is still early some logging camps are 
being opened in Langlade County. The Kellogg Lumber 
Co. of Antigo has opened one northeast of Polar and the 
Wolf River Lumber Co., also of Antigo, has opened a camp 
near Monico in the same vicinity where it operated last sea- 
son. The Kellogg Lumber Co.’s mill in Antigo shut down 
recently after having completed its season’s cut and after 
having had the longest run in its history. 

‘The J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of Ashland, has closed 
down its mill at Odanah for a period of four weeks to make 
the annual repairs when the cutting will be continued. 

John H. and William Kaiser, father and son, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., have awarded a contract for the erection of a 
building, 80x150 feet and one story in height, to be used 
as a box and crating factory. The building is to be ready 
for occupancy in three weeks and will be built on a site 
opposite the office of the Kaiser Lumber Co. The new box 
company will continue running for six months on the first 
order received, which involves 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 

John A. Hieb has become owner of the plant recently va- 
cated by the Northern Woods Products Co., at Merrill, Wis., 
and will operate the plant as a box factory. He has already 
purchased machinery and plans to run the factory by elec- 
tricity, each machine to be operated by an individual mo- 
tor. Machinery for special purposes will be installed soon 
and it is planned to use all kinds of wood in various lengths 
so that the farmers and others of the county will have a 
market for bolts and small logs. Mr. Hieb was superintend- 
ent of the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co., of Merrill. His new 
connection will be known as the John H. Hieb Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

C. Starkweather & Son (Inc.), who are located at Beaver 
Dam, Wis., have recently built a crushed stone and sand 
elevator, with capacity sufficient to unload the largest bat- 
tleship in forty minutes, and are planning to add a dump 
truck to their equipment in the spring. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 16.—That the lumber market, especially for cheaper 
grades of lumber, is better than it has been for several 
mouths was the report given out today by Twin City lumber- 
men. Hemlock is in increasing demand in the lower grades. 

As a result of the brisk sale of lumber, the Ann Arbor car 
ferries are taking out heavy cargoes each time they clear the 
local port. On Sunday 1,140,000 feet, consisting of various 
grades and kinds of lumber, was shipped by the Menominee 
River companies to eastern and central western points. The 
lumber went to Frankfort, Mich., on two car ferries and 
Will be taken by rail from there to destination. 

Twin City lumbermen expect to put in about the usual 
amount of logs this winter. Preparations for winter logging 
are well under way and, if the necess?ry men can be hired, 
the work will be begun earlier than usual. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Oct. 17—An important meeting of the lumbermen rep- 
resenting concerns thruout the whole upper part of the State 
was held at the Knight Hotel at Ashland Saturday. It was 
® set-together meeting and as one prominent lumberman 
sald: “We meet each year to talk over the lumber situa- 
tion. Suggestions are offered for the betterment of the 
various departments of the business. There are always a 
number of those who attend who have been confronted with 





perplexing problems in relation to their work during the 
year, and they have surmounted the difficulties. Their fel- 
low lumbermen perhaps have or will meet the same situa- 
tions and views of those who have surmounted them will be 
of interest.” The following lumbermen attended the meet- 
ing: R. Kneeland, W. K. Parkinson, Phillips; D. McDonald, 
H. I. Latimer, George Foster and J. D. Twomey, MeHen; 
W. B. Clubine, W. J. Maitland, Park Falls; A. E. Peter- 
son, Hawkins; W. B. Patrick, Rib Lake; J. E. Hosford, 
Eau Claire; W. G. Poyer, Owen; W. G. Callon, Lugerville ; 
J. D. Hogan, Guerney; V. F. Mashek, Chicago; H. J. Wach- 
smuth, Bayfield; J. B. Galbraith, Stanley; B. B. Colwell, 
Hannibal; H. P. Wilson, Ed Mercer, Frank Clark and 
Martin McDermott, Ashland. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 18.—A. M. Sheldon, formerly vice president of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association and in charge of 
the lumber department of the Imperial Elevator Co., of this 
city, has been elected president of the Minneapolis Civic & 
Commerce Association, one of the biggest and livest associa- 
tions of its kind in the country. Mr. Sheldon no longer is 
active in the lumber business, but is engaged in banking anu 
investment business. 

An inventory of the estate of the late Thomas L. Shevlin, 
filed by the executors in probate court here, estimates the 
value of the estate at $2,189,674.66. 

A decision filed in St. Paul by Judge Grier M. Orr, of the 
Ramsey County district court, last week affirmed the right 
of the State to recover from logging concerns the expense of 
disposing of slashings where the companies have failed to 
carry out the instructions of State rangers, and the State 
has done the work. The matter was decided in a test suit 
involving $355.65, against the International Lumber Co. 

Mons Mahlun, president of the Mahlum Lumber Co., which 
operates ten retail yards with headquarters at Brainerd, 
Minn., has bought out the stock interests of A. T. Fisher, 
secretary-treasurer, and of C. H. Paine, P. J. Walters and 
L. S. Budd. John Mahlum, a son of the president, succeeds 
Mr. Fisher as secretary-treasurer. 

Receipts of lumber at Minneapolis for September, accord- 
ing to railroad reports compiled by the Minneapolis Civic & 
Commerce Association, were 1,240 cars, compared with 1,163 
cars received in September, 1915. There were thirty-four 
cars of sash, doors and blinds received, compared with thirty- 
eight cars last year. Shipments of lumber for the month 
were 575 cars, compared with 520 cars last year, and ship- 
ments of sash and doors aggregated fifty-four cars, compared 
with forty-seven cars last year. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 17.—The Omaha lumber dealers are fairly well sat- 
isfied at this moment with the volume of lumber sold in 


‘this territory, tho they now are fretting about the car 


shortage. Numerous jobs have been delayed until cars can 
be obtained bring up the necessary lumber. 

Lumber dealers may look for a big demand for lumber in 
the North Platte Valley in Nebraska in the next year or 
so, where the Government is now building an irrigation 
ditch to open 80,000 acres for cultivation. This western 
Nebraska country has developed wonderfully within the last 
few years and these 80,000 acres put under cultivation and 
under a good irrigation ditch will call for a great volume 
of building in the vicinity of Gering, Neb. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 14.—The domestic lumber trade is lagging, not- 
withstanding the continued improvement in general business. 
Not enough coasting vessels are available to handle all of 
the fir lumber that is offered for shipment from the North- 
west to California ports. If there were greater building 
activity in the State there would be great difficulty in mak- 
ing prompt deliveries of the lumber needed. 

San Francisco bank clearings for the week amounted to 
$63,318,000, a gain of $8,396,000 over last year. Within 
a year San Francisco national banks have shown a larger 
percentage of increase in resources, deposits and cash and 
exchange than the national banks of Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane and Salt Lake City. In deposits 
and loans the San Francisco banks have almost equaled 
those of the six other cities combined, while in .resources 
and cash the local banks have exceeded those of the other 
cities. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was twelve, representing a total investment in build- 
ings of $106,000. This is far below the average for local 
building construction. The twenty-eight building permits 
issued during the week showed a total valuation of $121,000. 
The building contracts entered into during September 
amounted to $1,200,611. 

W. H. Talbot, well known lumberman, has purchased for 
$40,000 what is said to be the handsomest residence site 
down the peninsula, and in a short time will begin the con- 
struction of a mansion in keeping with the surroundings. 
The tract consists of twenty-eight acres situated near 
Burlingame. 

The offshore freight market is not remarkably active and 
but few new charters have been announced lately. There is 
no increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available 
for early shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight 


‘rates remain at high figures. Quotations are about as fol- 


lows: From Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 
122s 6d to 125s; to Melbourne 130s; to Port Pirie 132s 6d 
to 135s; to Callao $31.00; to Valparaiso f. 0. $31.50;-to 
South Africa 250s; to United Kingdom, direct port 260s. 

Coasting lumber freights are firm, with steam schooner 
tonnage scarce. Several new coasters now under construc- 
tion will go into commission in the near future, but it seems 
improbable that there will be sufficient new tonnage avail- 
able to cause a reduction of rates for six months. Freight 
quotations are $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to 
San Francisco and $7 to southern California ports. 

The following lumber charters have been announced: 
Schooner Snow and Burgess, from British Columbia to South 
Africa, rechartered at 250s by Hind, Rolph & Co.; barken- 
tine Thomas P. Emigh, from Eureka to Australia, by the 
Charles Nelson Co.; bark George Ourtis, from Puget Sound 
to Honolulu, by the same firm. The Parr-McCormick Steam- 
ship Company has purchased the steam schooner G. C. 
Lindauer, which will be put in the general coastwise freight 
and lumber trade by the new owners. 

HE. H. Cox, head of the management of the Weed Lumber 
Co., states that the recent newspaper reports from Klamath 
Falls, intimating that he had been conferring with the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs at Washington regarding the 
securing of timber from the Klamath Indian Reservation 
with the idea of utilizing it in a new sawmill to be built 
at Shippington, were without foundation. The Government 
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Red Gum 
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UMBER AND Mit Wor 
Etmira, N.Y.” 

Hovenber 

1915. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbre Cos, 


Chicago, 
Till. 


Gentlenen:~ 
We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


‘a 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it, Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


_— 111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 








“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 
300 M néeinicwoos Lath 
cet Maple Flooring ¢s't's: 
We are prepared to quote you at- 


tractive prices on these items— 
for immediate shipment. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 











> Here’s DRY Stock <—_ 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 


75 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Brown Ash 
160 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common and Better Basswood 
. 4-4 No. 3 Common and Better Butternut 
No. 2 Common and Better Birch 
No. 2 Common and Better Soft Elm 
No. 2 Common and Better Soft Elm 
4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Rock Elm 
500 M ft. 2x4 and wider A. L., No. 3 Hemlock . 


This stock is all nice and dry, well manufactured and ready for prompt shipment. 
| Eau Claire Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 
Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

&) YELLOW PINE S8NS'EAE | 

woaTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


te ee ry 
For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a'n.Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


Chicago, Ill. 




















MIN 
The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
\ Konnarock, Va. 

















LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 





(7 )) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
—, 


is not offering the timber for sale and there is no new mill- 
site at the point referred to. Mr. Cox estimates that the 
total cut of white pine and sugar pine lumber at the Weed 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Weed this season will be about 90,- 
000,000 feet. The car shortage has interfered with ship- 
ments to a greater or less extent during the last three 
months. While the manufacturing department is still busy 
operating on doors, sash etc., a great deal of finished mate- 
rial is being piled up awaiting an opportunity to ship. 

Fletcher Walker, treasurer of the Red River Lumber Co., 
who has spent most of the season at Westwood, where the 
big white and sugar pine mill is still in full operation, 
visited the company’s San Francisco offices during the week. 
While his company is unable to get sufficient cars for all 
requirements it has had less trouble from the car shortage 
than has been experienced by a number of the mills in north- 
ern California. The sash and door stock department at 
Westwood is very busy. A big box shook business has been 
done this year. Foreign shipments of lumber have been 
light, owing to scarcity of ocean tonnage. 

F. C. White, superintendent of the Union Lumber Co.’s 
big redwood lumber plant at Fort Bragg, is spending a few 
days in the city. 

L. A. Ward, San Francisco manager of the American 


Trading Co.’s extensive import and export operations, just 


returned after spending some time in New York and other 
eastern cities. Fred S. Palmer, of the company’s lumber 
sales department, who has been in the East for the last 
three weeks, has also returned, after having worked up 
much new business. Among the well known lumbermen who 
are San Francisco, visitors are the following: J. C. Ferger, 
of Fresno; H. L. Middleton, of Boulder Creek; H. E. Offi- 
cer, of Fresno, and W. R. Grenfell, of Colusa. 

The California sugar and white pine lumber situation is 
reported to be in a satisfactory condition, with the excep- 
tion of a scarcity of cars at other than competing points. 
There has been a slight increase in prices on shop, siding 
and No. 1 boards. Stocks of white and sugar pine shop are 
very light. In fact, there is an inadequate supply of all 
grades, especially box lumber, owing to the recent demand 
in the middle West for common and the abnormal fruit crop 
in California. 

A committee of the members of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, consisting of C. R. 
Wisdom, chairman, F. F. Spencer and §. O. Johnson, has 
been recently working with a committee of the California 
Redwood Association, consisting of R. D. Swales and W. W. 
Peed, considering the offered revision of the tentative logging 
and sawmill safety orders. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oct. 14.—The volume of retail business in this territory 
shows a slight improvement. Prices on cargo shipments 
from the northern mills are well maintained. This is due 
more to the stiff freight rates than to strong ‘prices. The 
rate of $7 a thousand to southern California ports from 
northern mills, which has been in effect for eight or nine 
months, is expected to be sharply increased soon. One miil 
reported this week that it had paid $7.50 for a charter and 
there was absolutely no vessels available at the current 
figure. With any considerable increase in the California 
business there is no question but that freight will go to 
$10 or $11 a thousand. Some mills are reported to have 
closed down because of the congestion of their wharves. 
It is impossible to secure enough tonnage to keep up with 
the cut of the mills. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—Seattle has always been justly proud of its 
water system, and particularly the reputation of the purity 
of its water. This mountain stream water is brought down 
to the city, approximately 25 miles, in wood stave pipe lines. 
The recommendation of the city engineer and superintendent 
of water for replacing the pipe line has recently been made, 
favoring new lines of steel pipe. This recommendation is 
made in face of the figures and opinions of prominent 
engineers showing that with the depreciation, life, cost of 
replacement and all other things taken into consideration, 
the wood pipe is much cheaper and equally practicable. In 
order to bring this matter squarely before the citizens and 
tax payers the lumber manufacturers, over the signature of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, this week carried 
full page advertisements in the principal daily papers ad- 
dressed to the mayor, the city engineer, the city council 
and tax payers of Seattle. These advertisements set forth 
some of the facts regarding the pipe lines and asked that an 


unbiased report be had from some competent investigating _ 


board, representing the tax payers of the city. The adver- 
tisements also point out that wood stave, steel banded pipe 
is a home product while the all-steel pipe is not. 

Announcements introducing the Western Lumber -Sales 
Co., of Seattle, were received by lumbermen here this week. 
The new company, a wholesale lumber concern, succeeds the 
L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., and has offices in the L. C. Smith 
Suilding. The manager and principal owner of the company 
is W. R. Fifer who has been connected with the L. R. Fifer 
Lumber Co. since that concern was organized. The com- 
pany’s announcement states “our aim—to provide a safe, 
sane and satisfactory distribution of lumber products.” 

Frank J. Stevens, manager of the Gilchrist-Fordney Lum- 
ber Co., of Laurel, Miss., was a Seattle visitor this week. 
Mr. Stevens was accompanied by his wife on the trip 
which brought them to the Pacific coast by the way of Chi- 
cago, St. Maries, and Coeur d’Alene, Ida., and they left for 
the return trip by the way of California. . The trip was 
purely for pleasure, Mr. Stevens visiting a brother in Chi- 
cago, a sister at St. Maries, a brother at Coeur d’Alene, 
and a sister in Seattle. While in Seattle he was the guest 
of A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Co., his brother-in-law. 
It is of note that while Mr. Stevens is a prominent lum- 
ber manufacturer himself, each of his brothers and sisters 
whom he visited on this trip, as well as a brother at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., is interested in the lumber business. 

J. H. Burnside, lumber wholesaler from Denver, Colo., 
was in Seattle and Tacoma during the last week. Mr. 
Lurnside called on many of his former friends in Puget 
Sound lumber circles, returning to Denver the last of the 
week. Mr. Burnside was sales manager for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., for many years, leav- 
ing that concern to engage in business for himself in Den- 
ver last year. Mr. Burnside sells from the stocks of several 
of the largest well known Coast mills in the Denver market 
and is making a name for Burnside service in that terri- 
tory. 

J. D. Lacey, of New York, head of J. D. Lacey & Co., well 
known timberland owners and investors, spent a couple of 
days in Seattle early this week, having come north from a 
short stay in San Francisco. While here he was in consulta- 
tion with B. W. Bawden, manager of the Seattle office of the 


—— 


company. He left Monday night for his home in the Wast 
by the way of Chicago. 

W. C. Lawton, head of the Lawton Lumber Co., this city 
returned to, Seattle during the last week. He has been east 
for the last six weeks, during which time he visite: his 
former home in New England and the important |\:mber 
centers of the middle West and East. 

Lynn H. Miller, for many years prominent in Tacoma 
lumber circles, has opened offices in the Securities Building 
Seattle. Mr. Miller is conducting a wholesale lumber bust. 
ness making a specialty of spars and large timbers. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—\Car shortage continues to be an important factor 
among the mills, even at terminal points, and with some im- 
provement in the number of orders offering and restricted 
production which the car shortage has enforced the market 
has been steadied and has a firmer tone with some mills 
asking higher prices. Some millmen express the hope that 
the shortage will continue a month or more, seeing in the 
additional curtailment it has brought a real benefit to the 
lumber market. In Tacoma, which is a terminal point, thera 
has even been considerable shortage of cars, seriously hamper- 
ing the mills and factories but not forcing any shutdowns, 
Mills report receiving from 50 to 60 percent of the number 
of cars ordered. In the cargo trade inquiries have beey 
fewer and there is the same acute scarcity of ships available 
i has long existed. No weakness is apparent in charter 
rates, 

While the forest fire season normally closes Sept. 1 and 
the rainy season is due to begin soon thereafter, State For- 
ester Fred E. Pape has only begun to have his troubles, 
on the heels of one of the best summers in the way of light 
fire loss in the forests the State has yet had. Since Sept. 9 
there has been only a trace of rain in western Washington, 
whereas the rainy season is supposed to begin around Sept. 
10. To date it is the driest autumn in the history of the 
local weather bureau. Many forest fires are being fought in 
western Washington from the Columbia River to the Ca- 
nadian line, particularly at Olympic peninsula points and 
around the west end of the Olympic national forest reserve, 
Reports to the State forester and to the Washington Forest 
Fire Association show that with one exception all are in 
slashings or second growth timber. With the nights cool 
and little wind, fire fighters have been able to make progress 
and to hold the fires in check. If rain falls within the week 
the Forest Fire Association officials expect that the year's 
total of actual timber damaged will still remain small, altho 
much valuable timber has been threatened by fires burning 
during the last week and not yet out. 

Almost within the city limits of Tacoma, at the Hague Box 
& Lumber Co.’s plant and in the vicinity of the Marine Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill, both across the harbor, brush fires have caused 
considerable trouble and Tuesday night kept the employees 
of the Hague company up all night fighting fire. This is all 
in brush and small growth along the bluffs across the har- 
bor, doing no damage. 

Officials of the Puget Sound Lumber Co. believe they have 
established a record in the feat performed at their mill on 
the north waterfront last week when 3,300,000 feet of lum- 
ber was loaded on four vessels in seven days, the largest 
amount of lumber ever loaded by the mill in that space of 
time. Secretary E. V. Wintermote, of this company, says 
it is well supplied with orders ahead and is finding the out- 
look satisfactory. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. has had a good run of business 
and a not unsatisfactory market outlook. The company has 
been shipping considerable output by water and an average 
amount of rail business, the latter hampered some by car 
scarcity, the company being able to get only about 60 percent 
of the cars it required. 

The State board of land commissioners Tuesday approved 
the selection of 67,000 acres in Snoqualmie national forest 
asked by the regents of the University of Washington to be 
used as a demonstration forest. To complete the transfer 
the regents must go before the State legislature at its next 
session in the spring and also before Congress. The project 
involves the exchange of certain University grant lands of 
43,000 acres west of the Cascades. i 

While the Pacific States Lumber Co. and Mineral Lake 
Lumber Co., Tacoma Building, have had trouble getting cars 
for shipments, J. G. Dickson, of these companies. says he be- 
lieves the car scarcity is a benefit to the lumber trade and 
to the market. With business less than normal, however, 
the companies have been able properly to take care of orders 
despite the car scarcity. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. recently added to its 
yard equipment a new electric tractor, the product of the 
General Vehicle Co., making two of these tractors the St. 
Paul company has at work, the first having been installed 
about a year ago. The two tractors displace about fourteen 
horses. E. J. Barry, Tacoma Building, formerly electrical 
superintendent for the St. Paul company, is local representa- 
tive of the General Vehicle Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—Car shortage is reaching a more acute stage, ac- 
cording to local representatives of the railroads. Very few 
cars are assigned to local shippers and what the future will 
bring is uncertain. Local producers are fearful of accepting 
business from the East, not knowing when they will be able 
to fill orders. According to the report of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association increased cargo shipments offsetting 4 
decreased eastern rail trade have swung lumber orders slightly 
above shipments for the week. Production at 117 mills was 
71,641,537 feet, or 8.43 percent below normal. Productiou 
exceeded orders 7.94 percent, and orders exceeded shipments 
.07 percent. Unshipped transcontinental rail orders total 
6,576 carloads, a slight increase as compared with the pre 
vious week. 

Water business during the week totaled 14,281,906 feet as 
against orders for 12,666,620 feet ; shipments by water exceed- 
ing orders for ocean delivery by 11.31 percent. The rest of 
unshipped cargo orders was increased in the coastwise trade 
and decreased in the export trade. ‘The coastwise unshipped 
— is 47,449,914 feet, and in the export trade 46,022,297 

eet. 

The Washington Creosoting Co.’s plant, now nearing comple- 
tion on the northwest waterfront, has just received an order 
to treat 30,000 cedar telegraph poles. This is the first order 
received by Everett's latest industrial unit. Haste is made 
to complete the treating plant in order to handle the pole 
order. Unlike the creosoting plant at Lowell, which kiln dries 
its timbers, this new plant uses an air drying process before 
treatment with creosote. 

The Nome City cleared this week from the Crown plant at 
Mukilteo with a full cargo of lumber for San Francisco. The 
steamer Bee moved from the Clark-Nickerson mill to the 
Crown plant at Mukilteo, where it will complete loading for 
southern points. 
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RAYMOND, WASH. . 


Oct. 14-—-Willapa Harbor is one of the greatest if not 

the greatest spruce producing sections of the north Pacific 
coast. During the last year this has been one of the prin- 
cipal features of the manufacture of lumber at all points 
where spruce timber is to be found. The unparalleled high 
prices for clear spruce flitches which are used largely for 
aeroplane stock, and most of which is exported, have been 
a source of profit to the manufacturers in these favored 
sections. September shipments of clear spruce flitches from 
Willapa Harbor for export amounted to more than a million 
feet, and it is stated that this harbor will ship 1,000,000 
feet a month of this same material during the rest of this 
year. It is thought that the shipments of this stock for 
1916 will total nearly 10,000,000 feet. This stock on the 
present market brings from $75 to $105 a thousand feet at 
he mill. 
' The Raymond Lumber Co., of this city, of which C. L. 
Lewis is manager, has begun driving piles for the founda- 
tion of new dry kilns which will be installed in the very 
near future. While this company caters largely to the 
cargo trade it does a certain amount of rail business, par- 
ticularly in high grade uppers. 

The Columbia Box & Lumber Co., of South Bend, started 
its sawmill Aug. 1 of this year after it had been shut down 
for considerably more than a year. This company cuts 
about 50 per cent spruce and has a large box factory which 
has been running five-quarter time all summer. The com- 
pany makes a specialty of boxes. About 50 per cent or 
more of the lumber is shipped by cargo. C. L. Lewis, man- 
ager of the Raymond Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., is also 
general manager of the Columbia Box & Lumber Co. and 
his son TT. D. Lewis, who was for many years connected 
with the Raymond Lumber Co., has charge of the sawmill 
operations of the company. C. M. Post has charge of the 
box department of the business and the sales, This mill 
has a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 

The Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, now operating two 
plants which are located across the river from one another, 
is cutting about 200,000 feet a day at mill A and about 
100,000, feet a day at mill B. Mill A is cutting almost 
exclusively for the rail trade and mill B is cutting for the 
cargo trade. This company is one of the largest shippers 
of spruce in western Washington. Altho tonnage has been 
and is very scarce and freights are high the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co. has been fortunate in lining up a large number of 
vessels for the fall and early winter shipping. Among the 
vessels recently loading or to load at the Willapa dock for 
export trade are the schooner Henry Wilson with a cargo 
for Japan; schooner Virginia, loading for the West Coast 
of South America; schooner Salem just cleared for the 
West Coast; schooner Mindoro, which will load this month 
for the West Coast; schooner A. M. Bagster, loading this 
month for the West Coast; schooner R. CO. Slade will load 
spruce in November for Australia; schooner J. W. Clise, De- 
cember, loading spruce for Australia, and the schooner 
A. B. Johnson, December, loading spruce for Australia. In 
addition to this the company will also load a number of 
steam schooners for the California trade. : 

For the first time in its history the South Bend Mills & 
Timber Co. is able to load cars at its plant at South Bend 
this week. The South Bend Mills & Timber Co. has the 
pioneer plant of Willapa Harbor. The plant was originally 
built for cargo shipping and is about a mile and one- 
half beyond the terminus of the Northern Pacific Railway 
at South Bend. For this reason the company’s rail ship- 
ments had to be hauled by team to the track. ‘The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, which recently opened 
a branch line into Willapa Harbor, has instituted car ferry 
service by which the South Bend Mills & Timber Co. is 
enabled to load into the cars from its dock. The company 
figures that the saving in loading expense is 65 per cent. 

The Siler Mill Co., whose plant has been closed down for 
the last three or four weeks, has a Jarge and well assorted 
stock of lumber on hand and is using its sawmill crew in 
the box factory. W. S. Cram, manager of this company, 
estimates it has about 40,000,000 feet of lumber in pile, 
which is an exceptionally large stock for a Pacific coast 
mill of this size. The Hanify Lumber Co., which began 
operating last spring after a close down of more than a year, 
is under the same control as the Siler Mill Co. The Hanify 
company is shipping a large part of its product by vessel 
and has been very fortunate in securing ample tonnage to 
take care of its business. : 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Oct. 12.—The lumber market on the Coast seemed at a 
Standstill the last part of last month on account of the car 
shortage, but by reason of curtailment of shipping prices now 


. Seem to have become a little keener and the demand is also 


= The shingle market also has soared a little in the last 
reek, 

Altho the longshoremen have called off their strike in 
Seattle, there seems to be some hitch on the harbor, and 
things are not exactly settled here, but the situation is 
expected to be under control within the next few days. 

A, W. Jackson, president of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., accompanied by General Manager Neil Cooney, made a 
thoro inspection of the whole plant and declared himself 
highly pleased at the efficiency displayed in all departments. 
Mr, Jackson, now past 70 years of age, entered the employ 
of the Pope & Talbot concern more than fifty years ago. 
Adopting the motto of “Give your employer the best you 
have in you, and recognition is certain to result,’ Mr. Jack- 
Son has become successful and is now rated a very wealthy 
man, every penny being earned in the lumber industry. He 
said his tour of the country made him feel that people are 
* seqgiaiad and look forward to improvement in trade condi- 

ns 

The McCleary Sash & Door Factory has closed for on 
indefinite period. Harry McCleary, now in Chicago, sent the 
order Saturday for the suspension of the factory and logging 
Camps, and several hundred men are out of work. The cause 
of the closing is said to be the shortage of cars. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oc '. 14.—Washington is certain to enjoy a record-breaking 

lumber trade with Montana next year, atcording to Joseph 
H. Csrroll, salesman for the Minnesota-Western Lumber Co 
in that State, now on a visit to Bellingham. He says the 
have made millions this year in wheat, wool and min- 
ng and that they show a disposition to spend them. Within 
the last two years many new towns have sprung up, settle- 
Ment Las grown considerably, and he believes that numerous 
farmers will build better buildings in 1917. 
P According to statements made by timber dealers of British 
ee American capitalists are investing in timber in 
that 7 rovince on an increasing scale. As yet they have not 
bought very large tracts, but inquiries from them are frequent 
and it is believed that some big deals will be put thru before 
ong. All of the buyers are eastern men. 


Improvements to cost $20,000 are to be made at the Morri- 
son Mill Co.’s plant at once. They consist of a 2-story box 
factory 50x150 feet in area, which will be equipped wit!: 
electricity, giving a capacity considerably more than the 
output possible with the present factory. A new brick or 
metal burner will also be built. This company is one of the 
leading box manufacturers in the West and has mills at Bell- 
ingham and Blaine. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 14.—The condition of the lumber trade thruout 
the Inland Empire is good at this time. Lumbermen are 
expressing confidence that these conditions are here to 
stay now. Inquiries are heavy and demand is exception- 
ally good, exceeding the supply of the mills in some lo- 
calities. Mills are operating night and day in order to 
keep up with the orders coming in. 

The Western Red Cedar Association members held a 
three days’ session at the Davenport Hotel here this week. 
It was the quarterly meeting of the association, and rou- 
tine business occupied most of the time. A lengthy dis- 
cussion of the proposed revision of the inspection rules 
was indulged in. Twenty-five members were present, in- 
cluding several from the Hast who made the trip to at- 
tend the meeting and at the same time to take up private 
business matters requiring their attention here. 

A special train of forty carloads of white pine lumber, 
containing 1,000,000 feet, mostly 16-foot boards, left the 
new mill of the Rutledge Lumber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., today, and was sent east over the Northern Pacific. 
This is said to be the first solid trainload of Inland Em- 
pire white pine to leave this section. It represents the 
turnout of the mill for three and one half days, and is to 
go to Duluth to be loaded on a boat there for Tonawanda, 
N. Y., before the navigation is closed on the great lakes. 
The Rutledge plant was forced to shut down for a night 
and a day this week because of a strike of twenty lumber 
pilers. The trouble arose over a dispute between the men 
over the disposition of tally slips handed them with each 
load that was delivered at their respective piles. 

Henry Good has been awarded a contract by the Somers 
Lumber Co. of Kalispell, Mont., which calls for the delivery 
of 100,000,000 feet of sawlogs into the Stillwater River 
and the making of 300,000 railroad ties. The delivery 
must be completed within the next five years. The timber 
will be cut from the forests in the Tally Lake region, ex- 
tending to within a few miles of Whitefish. Mr. Good is 
preparing to start work immediately on the construction 
of the camps. He expects to cut about 20,000,000 feet of 
logs within the next year. He will employ 200 or more 
men, and operate eight or ten logging camps. 

With lumber mills running at full capacity and more 
crews in the woods than have been employed for years, 
Priest River, Ida., is enjoying exceptional activity this fall. 
This is the report brought to Spokane this week by John 
S. Schermerhorn, publisher of the Priest River Times. 

G. I. Schofield, of Milwaukee, owner of about 400,000,000 
feet of timber in the Clearwater country, was in Spokane 
this week. He consulted with E. N. Brown, of Weippe, 
Ida., about the possibility of manufacturing and marketing 
the timber of that section of Idaho. The interests of Mr. 
Schofield are in this section, 350,000,000 feet of his timber 
being on the north fork of the Clearwater River, and the 
remainder on the high lands about Weippe. “We thought 
we would build a mill a year or so ago,” he stated, “but 
some of our problems still are unsettled. - Chief of these is 
transportation. There is a great stand of timber in the 
Clearwater section that should be cut. It is beginning to 
be needed. Before it can be sawed additional facilities 
must be had. Whether the Milwaukee railroad will con- 
tinue down to the north fork from its Elk City branch or 
the Northern Pacific will run a branch line into the timber 
from the Clearwater line remains to be seen. It looks as 
tho the Milwaukee might do it. Where a mill will ulti- 
mately be built at Lewiston still is a problem.” 

Contracts for the logging of three sections of timber 
near Garwood, Ida., have been let to Louis Paul, of that 
place, by the McGoldrick Lumber Co. The cut will be 
between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 feet. The logs will be 
loaded on cars at Lammers spur and delivered at the Mc- 
Goldrick mill in Spokane. The timber is most white pine 
with some yellow pine and the logging operations will cover 
a period of two years. The installation of logging camps 
will be started immediately. 

F. W. Lewis, general sales manager of the Blackwell and 
Panhandle lumber companies, with offices in the old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, has just returned from an outing 
in the Priest Lake region, bringing with him a six-foot bear 
hide, which it is supposed he obtained in the way that sports- 
men usually do. He has now attained the reputation amoug 
his friends of being quite a hunter. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 17.—The market here with the local yards has 
been fairly active the last week. Retail prices, however, 
are said to be very irregular. The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
sees in this an evidence of the need for the system which 
it is striving to have adopted of providing every firm with 
a knowledge of. what it costs to do business. Secretary 
Pier, of the exchange, reports some progress in this direc- 
tion. 

Stocks of some dealers are running low because of ina- 
bility to get lumber from the South. The advantage that 
they reaped in the inability of the mills to fill orders may 
disappear in the weeks to come unless the car situation 
relaxes. Another disadvantage that is beginning to be 
felt by the trade is the scarcity of common labor. The 
wages demanded are high and men to do the work are get- 
ting scarcer all the time. 

The tie and timber division of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change met Tuesday to discuss the question of tie specifi- 
eations and grades according to the list adopted July 1. 
It was decided to apply the standards then adopted to the 
districts of production—that is, to advise the farmers 
and others who manufacture ties as to what will be re- 
quired of them in future. The tie trade is very active. 
Demand has been increasing during recent weeks and the 
supply has not. 

G. C. Griffith this week retired from the Walsh-Griffith 
Tie & Lumber Co. Mr. Griffith formerly resided near 
Bald Knob, Ark., and has long been known as one of the 
most extensive dealers in the tie business. The reason of 
his retirement is announced as a desire to contract his 
business activities, he being wealthy. P. R. Walsh, the 
president of the company, will continue to conduct the 
business under the style of the Walsh Tie & Lumber Co. 

The Huttig Sash & Door Co. is busily engaged on an- 
other big order for the Panama Canal Commission. This 
company secured the millwork contract for most of the 
buildings that use such work on the canal concession. 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 
Common 


Maple 


& 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 











For Quick 


SALE ‘ 








200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Birch 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


be: JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 4 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit {your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 














“That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the norma $00. 





F; Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed ables never was in the lumber busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH Pes. He never 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book /# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’ in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 


with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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General Offices, 
McKnight Bldg., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 





BOISE PAYETTE LUMBER CO., Boise, Idaho. 
BONNERS FERRY LUMBER CO., Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho. 

HUMBIRD LUMBER CO., Sandpoint, Ida.; Kootenai, Ida. 
McGOLDRICK LUMBER CO., Spokane, Wash. 
MILWAUKEE LAND CO., St. Joe, Idaho. 

POTLATCH LUMBER CO., Potlatch, Ida. ; Elk River, Ida. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER CO., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 


SALES OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























ATTENTION | 


EASTERN BUYERS 


Have you ever noted the many differ- 
ent kinds of lumber we can furnish? 


IN PINE ALONE WE HAVE 


Eastern Oregon Soft P | N E. 


California White 
d in additi : 
thereto have. Fir, Spruce, Cedar & Larch 


California Sugar 
Factory requirements a specialty. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 











Western Soft 





General Office SEATTLE Henry Bldg. 
tl inquvicee to Eastern Sales Office 
SS 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. r 





Company 
Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 

Es MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles FY 


prec, © yen <— 
4 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:—Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MAY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The demands of the Federal Government are very exact- 
ing and extraordinary and the Huttig company won the 
contracts in competition with the entire country. New 
methods of construction had to be invented, as for in- 
stance a method of drainage for the windows, as the con- 
densation in that damp climate is such on the inside of 
the windows that a way had to be provided to take care 
of it and drain it to the outside. Nothing in the way of 
a metal that would oxidize could be used, so only brass 
nails and bronze screws were employed. Glue would of 
course melt in no time in that humid climate, so no glue 
could be used. The corners and frames all had to be dove- 
tailed and made self supporting without the help of glue. 
Nearly all the frame work had to be solid mahogany, as it 
was impossible to use built up or veneered finish, and ma- 
hogany is supposed to resist the climate better than any 
other wood. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 16.—The demand for lumber is increasing, with little 
or no prospect of an improvement in the car shortage sit- 
uation. Some manufactuers say this shortage of cars 
largely has been responsible for the improvement in the mar- 
ket, but others declare the improvement is natural and re- 
sults from the increased demand this fall. Prices are from 
$1 to $1.50 a thousand higher on many items and Beau- 
mont mill men are confident they will go even higher. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Oct. 17.—The lowness of the water in the Ottawa Rivet 
is having its effect in closing down the lumber and pulp 
mills, and about 900 workers have been laid off. There 
has been some rain during the last few days, but not enough 
to start the work again. As far as the pulp-mill work is 
concerned there is some concern over a threat of the Gov- 
ernment to prohibit the export of the mills’ production to 
the United States unless they are willing to extend their 
present contracts with the newspapers of Canada at a 
lesser price. The big newspapers engineered a movement to 
this end and pointed out that the Norwegians have adopted 
such measures to give a special rate to the newspapers, 
much lower than the market price. The millmen have met 


es, 


representatives of the other interests here and an agreement 
will be made under Government supervision. The J 
Booth and E. B. Eddy mills were represented in the inquiry 
and on the committees. : 

Another forestry battalion will soon go overseas from 
Canada. It is stated that the success of the “woodpeckers” 
in England, Wales and Scotland has whetted the desires of 
France to have some of the American methods in practice 
there. Thus the Two Hundred and Thirtieth Francais. 
Canadian Voltigeurs, a battalion recruited from the French 
speaking population of this district, will be sent to south- 
ern France to denude it of its beautiful forests for use at 
the front. 

Lieut. Aleck Fraser, only son of W. H. A. Fraser the 
prominent Ottawa Valley lumberman, fell in action on the 
battlefields of France recently. W. H. A. Fraser, in peace 
times a major in the Forty-third Regiment, has been ap- 
pointed honorary lieutenant-colonel of the Two Hundred and 
Seventh Canadian Battalion for overseas service, 

Among the inquiries for quotations in the week at tho 
Trade and Commerce Department was one from Leeds, Eng- 
land, for ash stems in carlots equal to American northern 
ash, and one from the Midlands of England for British 
Columbia silver spruce to be used in the manufacture of 
aeroplanes. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 16.—Demand for lumber from western Canadian 
Provinces continues in satisfactory volume, and many of the 
mills at present are unable to accept further orders for 
early delivery. The shingle manufacturers are running ful! 
time, with two shifts in most cases, and practically every 
machine in British Columbia is running. Four new mills 
Notalling ten machines are being constructed in the Frager 
Valley district. 

Clear cedar logs are by no means plentiful in face of the 
high demand and high prices have to be paid by mills not 
having their own limits. 

In the prairie Provinces considerable activity has been 
taking place owing to the unprecedented demand for lumber 
from western farms this fall, Many new yards have opened 
up, the latest being that of the Woodland Lumber Co, (Ltd.), 
with head offices at Edmonton, Alta. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 17.—Great activity is displayed by some of the big 
railroad systems in placing orders for cars requiring large 
quantities of hardwoods and yellow pine. Information 
reaching here indicates that orders already have been placed 
involving more than 10,000,000 feet of lumber. The rail- 
roads just now are strained by an unusually heavy traffic, 
and it is regarded by lumber interests as a perfectly logical 
development that tney should very greatly increase their 
equipment at this time. In fact the view obtains that the 
movement has just begun, that very large quantities of 
lumber will be needed and that the railroads are again 
to be numbered among the large customers of those who 
supply all sorts of timbers and lumbers. 

Gum has found a new and substantial booster in BE. E. 
Smith, principal of the Central High School at Memphis. 
Mr. Smith came to Memphis from Richmond, Va., where he 
was assistant superintendent of public schools and where he 
had two school buildings erected which are finished thruout 
with red gum. He called on John M. Pritchard, secretary 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and rather 
surprised the latter with the declaration that gum possessed 
many qualifications as finish for school buildings, including 
the yielding of a soft light, the ease with which it could be 
wiped clean and the very satisfactory polish it took. He has 
agreed to supply Secretary Pritchard with a cut of the 
buildings, the name of the architects who erected them and 
a description of the structures, together with his own ideas 
of the superior quality of gum for interior trim for school 
buildings, and all this material will be incorporated in the 
literature now being circulated by the association in its 
nationwide publicity campaign in behalf of gum. 

The Belgrade Lumber Co. has bought the sawmill formerly 
operated by the Fred Brenner Lumber Co. at Zwolle, La., 
and will remove this from that point to Midnight or Louise, 
Miss. The mill has a capacity of about 40,000 feet but 
this will be increased to approximately 50,000. The Bel- 
grade Lumber Co. has its headquarters at Memphis but it 
operates a plant at Isola, Miss. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Oct. 16.—The car shortage continues to be the most 
prominent factor in the local hardwood market. Inquiries 
are coming in large volume and dealers are unanimous in 
the opinion that with a fair share of shipping facilities, 
their business would attain highly satisfactory results. 
Prices rule strong and for some items advances have been 
made during the last week but, operators being unable to 
secure more than the minimum share of cars, the reapings 
from the harvest are still rather meager. The car situ- 
tion in some quarters is so acute that several mills will be 
forced to suspend operations unless immediate relief is 
secured. 

Following a suggestion offered by a Nashville lumberman, 
a meeting with a view to outlining some plans to secure 
relief from the semi-paralyzing effects of the existing car 
shortage has been called by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association in Memphis Friday and a large delegation of 
local lumbermen are expected to attend. The invitation ‘to 
this meeting is not confined, however, to lumbermen but 
its scope has been broadened so as to include all southern 
shippers. 

Building operations are going forward extensively and 
the call for flooring stock has been heavy during the last 
week, both in Nashville and in surrounding territory. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 17.—Trade is much better than at this time last 
fall. All the uptown mills run on good time and both orders 
and inquiries are coming in very satisfactorily. Prices re- 
main firm and there is no disposition to cut prices. Demand 
for quartered white oak has not been as good during the 
last two or three weeks as it was two months ago, but 
the call for plain oak is strong. Poplar is in fair demand, 
elm is picking up a little, while gum is going up, furniture 
manufacturers eagerly seeking this wood. Hickory is in 
normal demand, while walnut remains off. The river mills 
have been getting some inquiries on quartered sycamore. 
Collections are good. The various wood consuming plants 





here continue to operate on full time. The furniture far. 
tories are especially busy at this time and reports from the 
South and Southwest state that conditions in those sections 
indicate a fine fall and winter trade. Plow and _ buggy 
manufacturers also report a nice trade. 

The Indiana Board & Filler Co., at Vincennes, Ind., thru 
its manager, D. C. Amerine, announced a few days ago an 
increase in wages and shorter hours for all employees. The 
mill has been working two shifts of twelve hours each, but 
under the new schedule the men will work in eight-hour 
shifts and receive the same wages. In the filler department 
the men will work ten hours but will receive a substantial 
increase in wages. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 18.—The retail lumber trade in this city shows signs 
of slackening for the season, altho the volume of business is 
much larger at this time’ than it was a year ago. Wood 
consuming plants continue to operate at capacity. Reports 
from some of the smaller yards from the outskirts of the 
city indicate that the farm trade is unusually heavy. The 
car shortage situation gradually is becoming critical and it is 
predicted that lumber prices will be boosted considerably 
by the retail trade next spring if shipping conditions are 
not improved. 

A large force of workmen have started to repair the dam- 
age done by a fire about ten days ago at the yards of the 
R. 8S. Foster Lumber Co., Lafayette and St. Clair Streets. 
Many of the large lumber sheds which were destroyed will be 
rebuilt and restocked as soon as possible. Estimates of the 
loss from this fire have been placed as high as $12,000. 

The Commercial Club of Portland, Ind., has announced 
that it will offer assistance to Harry Sheller, whose baseball 
bat factory recently was destroyed by fire. The plant will 
be rebuilt. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Oct. 16.—Jobbers in northeastern Arkansas are much ei 
ercised over the new rate schedule issued by the railroads as 
a result of the decision of the Memphis rate case, in which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered that the rates 
from Arkansas points be raised to equal those from Men- 
phis, less a reasonable bridge toll. To secure this equaliza- 
tion the railroads propose the very simple remedy of rais- 
ing all of the rates from St. Louis into northeastern Arkat- 
sas, leaving the Memphis rates stationary. The increase 0D 
some commodities amounts to 10 cents a hundred pounds. 

The Valley Planing Mill Co., wholesale and retail manu 
facturer of Arkansas yellow pine at Hot Springs, Ark., has 
recently made addition to its plant in the way of machinery 
and other equipment that has practically doubled its capac 
ity, increasing it from 30,000 feet daily to 60,000 feet. 

Ford Youncey, of Ridgely, Mo., has purchased 1,600 acres 
of timber near Mena, Ark., from Dr. M. R. Regan. A mill 
will be installed to work up the hardwood into axe handles 
and the pine will be sold to local mills. ‘ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 18.—There is continued improvement in the hard- 
wood lumber market in this city and vicinity and in the 
lumber market generally. The oaks are back to normal 
again, and they are the trade barometers in this section. 
The sales report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ <Ass0- 
ciation of the United States, just from the press, and going 
out in the mails to the reporting members this week, shows 
a much heavier movement of practically all kinds of hatd- 
wood lumber during September than at any other time 
this summer, and a better scale of prices. The increase in 
the movement of white oak has been marked, and this 1 
especially true of the construction grades. There also has 
been a greater volume of gum, and this movement has 
been in large amounts in the individual sales. The Tt 
ported transactions in poplar are far in excess of those 
reported for August, and here there has been an increasé 
in the distribution of dressed lumber, altho the greater 
expansion of the movement of this wood has been in the 
rough. There is not a reported sale of mahogany, and the 
sales of walnut are lighter than in the preceding montb. 

The movement of lumber thru this market during Se 
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tember’, according to the statistical department of the 
Cincinnsti Chamber of Commerce, was heavier than a 
year avo altho the difference is made up in the out- 
pound trafic. Receipts were 8,001 cars in 1915, against 
7,998 2 September this year, reflecting the difficulty in 
transp' tation facilities between this city and southern 
points. In distribution from this center, however, the 
showin« is better, as shipments this September were 6,869 
cars against 6,452 cars in September, 1915. For the nine 
months of the year to date, which covers a period in part 
of which the trade movement had not yet begun to feel so 
seriously the effect of the car shortage, the receipts here 
were 71,785 cars against 61,842 cars in 1915, and the 
shipmerts were 61,543 cars against 52,985 a year ago. In 
poard measure the receipts in the nine months were ap- 
proximately 1,350,000,000 feet against about 1,100,000,000 
feet in the same nine months of 1915. 

A, Ul. Engler, who for the last year has been in charge 
of the Meridian, Miss., office of the Crescent Lumber Co., 
has returned to Cincinnati and will take active charge of the 
sales department of that concern, The offices of the Crescent 


Lumber Co. on Oct. 1 were moved from suite 2611 to 2216 ° 


Union Central Building, where the management announces 
it will be pleased to receive the many friends and business 
acquaintances of the company. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 17.—There is a steady demand for lumber in the 
Columbus territory. Dealers buy rather actively, but are 
only providing for immediate wants, being loath to accumu- 
Jate stocks in the face of a rising market. ‘The pleasant 
weather favors building operations and consequently dealers 
have been quite busy. 

In hardwood circles prices are firm and every change is 

toward higher levels. All grades and varieties are moving 
fairly well. Yellow pine is also active and prices are higher 
than formerly. Transit cars are not very numerous. Mill- 
workers and dealers in doors and sash are having an active 
season. Prices are firm and advances have been recorded 
recently. 
: H, 8S. Gaines, chief executive of the Ohio Builders’ Supply 
Association, is busy organizing local associations of lumber- 
men and building supply people in the smaler cities in the 
State. In each instance they are affiliating with the State 
association. ‘The association works along the line of ex- 
change of credit information and installing a better cost 
system to teach the dealers their costs of doing business. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 16.—There has been an advance this week that will 
average $1.50 a thousand feet on all grades, as compared 
with prices thirty days ago. The market, from the local 
standpoint, is strong and there is every indication that 
prices will continue to advance. Car shortage is now felt 
here acutely. For some weeks inbound movement was heavy 
and the car supply at this point was nearly normal. Now, 
however, the manufacturers find it very difficult to obtain 
equipment to move current orders. 

Evincing his faith in the future of Orange W. H. Stark, 
president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., has consum- 
mated the purchase of all of the holdings here known as the 
Hart & Sholars property, the transfer involving $80,000. 
The deal was made public last week. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 14.—That lumber prices must soon advance is the 
prediction of lumbermen here owing to the fact that, in ad- 
dition to the comparatively low level of prices now prevail- 
ing, workmen are becoming very scarce and wages are climb- 
ing steadily upward. One of the greatest lumber consum- 
ing industries in this section is the ship building industry, 
which is flourishing along the Columbia and Willamette 
rivers and are building numerous wooden vessels, most of 
which are built exclusively for the offshore lumber trade. 

The new lumber carrying motor schooner City of Portland, 
of Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s fleet, has just reported 
at Port Pirie, having made the trip from the Columbia River 
in fifty-one days, going via the St. Francisco lightship and 
Honolulu. This is an exceptionally fast trip, as ordinary 
sailing vessels require from ninety to 125 days. 
of Portland’s auxiliary semi-Deisel engines were turned 
about half speed on the run, according to cable advices from 
the captain and, owing to unfavorable wind, he was not 
able to make the best use of its sails. The City of Portland 
is the first of the new type of auxiliary power lumber 
schooners building on the Coast to be put in commission. 

7 Upon the invitation of A. C. Dixon, manager of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., with headquarters at Eugene, Ore., about 
forty business men of Eugene and Springfield were this week 
the guests of the company on a trip to Wendling where the 
cperations of the company’s mill there was looked over and 
the business men were given an opportunity to get a better 
understanding of the lumber industry. 











BULLARD-BLANCHARD.—Farl Bullard, who holds a 
responsible position with the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 
at Emad, La., and Miss Emily Blanchard, a popular 

ig lady of Kinder, La., were married at DeRidder re- 

’ and have been spending their honeymoon at 
eveport, where Mr. Bullard formerly resided. 


GOETZ-BECKER.—George Goetz, salesman and yard 
Master of the Hartford Lumber Co., of Hartford, Wis., 
ae Miss Olive Marie Becker, of Allenton, were married 
val at Hartford. On their return from a wedding trip 
they will reside in Hartford. 


1 CHANDLEE-WILSON.—Henry Wilson Chandlee, a 
umberman of Baltimore, Md., and Miss Byra W. Wilson 
were united in marriage recently at the residence of the 
‘ev. J. S. Williams, at Asheville, N. C. Mrs. Chandlee 
Was a resident of Savannah, Ga., where they are spend- 
ing their honeymoon. 









. LUHRING-LANT.—The marriage of Elmer D. Luhring 
and Miss Helen M. Lant took place Oct. 17 at high noon 
at the home of.the bride’s parents, Evansville, Ind. After 
stern wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Luhring will take 
‘eir residence in Evansville. Mr. Luhring is secre- 
if Ok the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co. and also asso- 
ville @ with the West Side Lumber Co., both of Evans- 
c. He is a member of many clubs and a popular lum- 
nan in that section. 


_JOYES-BINGHAM.—The Louisville Hardwood Club of 
& ‘usville, Ky., presented Preston Joyes, of W. P. Brown 
“ons Lumber Co., with a handsome Persian rug Oct. 










The City — 


HYMENEAL | 


12, the occasion being the wedding of Miss Nina Harlan 
Bingham and Mr. Joyes, the marriage taking place at the 
home of the bride’s parents Oct. 11. The young couple 
left on a trip thru the South. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Judge Hazel in the United States 
Court has appointed James A. White, a local lumberman, as 
receiver for the McNeil Lumber Co., 98 River Street. Bond 
was fixed at $20,000. The receivership is on petition of thé 
Seaman-Kent Lumber Co., of Meaford, Ont., whose claim is for 
pt Total liabilities are reported to be $65,000 and assets 

147,000. Peter McNeil is president of the company and has 
been a well known and respected member of the local lumber 
trade for many years. His son, C, Ashton McNeil is associated 
with him in the business. The company sells hemlock, yellow 
pine and other woods and also has a mill, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—The Ohio Pattern Works, this 

city, has filed an intervening petition in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings against the Riemeier Lumber Co., instituted by the 
Woods Lumber Co., setting up a claim to 20,000 feet of lumber 
in the yards of the Riemeier company. The petitioners claim 
to have bought the lumber on June 8, this year, before the 
troubles of the Riemeier company were brought into the courts, 
giving a note payable Oct. 9, which they say they are ready to 
pay on the delivery of the lumber, which they ask the court to 
order. 
The schedule of the assets and liabilities of George H. and 
Harry D. Riemeier, doing business as the Riemeier Lumber 
Co., were filed Oct. 18 in the United States Court and show 
debts of $72,918 and assets of $23,078. Of the liabilities 
$5,788 represent secured claims; $61,356 unsecured claims 
and $5,636 notes which it is represented should be paid by 
others. Many prominent lumber companies in the South and 
Kast are among the unsecured creditors. 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—An inventory and appraisement 
of the assets of the McFall-Heyser Lumber Co., filed in the 
court here Oct. 13, values them at $169,049. Receiver N. J. 
Utter reported receipts from Aug. 25 to Oct. 3 amounting to 


* $4,750 and disbursements of the same amount. He also turned 


over to the National Bond & Investment Co. $22,919 on ac- 
counts aggregating $61,632. 





Monrog, La., Oct. 17.—Charles Litcher and T. L. Hood, 
liquidators for the Louisiana Wagon Woodstock Manufactur- 
ing Co., announce that all the property of the company, con- 
sisting of machinery, wood, manufactured stock etc. will be 
sold at auction here Oct. 28 by order of the district court. 





INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Oct. 16.—Independence Planing Mill 
Co. ; petition in bankruptcy. 


OBITUARY 


M. T. CONNELL.—At Portland, Ore., Oct. 5, M. T. Con- 
nell died in a hospital from the effects of an opera- 
tion made necessary as the result of internal injuries 
that developed from an accident in the overturning of 
an automobile in which he was riding near Crescent City, 
Cal., the latter part of August. Mr. Connell represented 
Cc. Paterson & Co., manufacturers of mill supplies 
and specialities, New Orleans, La., and was well known 
—— millmen of the Pacific Coast and in the South, 
among whom he had traveled for years. The remains 
paren taken to his old home at Dayton, Ohio, for inter- 
ment. 


MRS. FRED S. STANLEY.—Wife of Fred S. Stanley, 
of Portland, Ore., died in that city Sept. 16, from a stroke 
of apoplexy. She was born in West Milton, N. Y., fifty 
years ago. Mr. Stanley is president of the Stanley-Smith 
Lumber Co., Portland, and in 1892 became head of the 
Grande Ronde Lumber Co., at La Grande, Ore., with 
mills at Perry. Later he and Mrs. Stanley removed to 
Portland. Mrs. Stanley is survived by her husband and 
two boys and a girl. 


J. B. HOTCHKISS.—The funeral of James Burrell 
Hotchkiss, a well known lumber dealer of New York, 
was held last Wednesday from the family residence, 203 
Norwood Avenue, Buffalo, and interment at Fulton, N. Y. 
Mr. Hotchkiss, who was born in New Haven, Conn., 68 
years ago, passed away Monday morning, Oct. 9, after 
an illness of several months. He had been in the lumber 
business in Buffalo and in the Tonawandas for nearly 
fifty years, succeeding his father, Thomas W. Hotchkiss, 
who was a pioneer of the Niagara frontier and who re- 
ceived the first consignment of lumber to the Tona- 
wandas. For twenty-five years the son was associated 
with Smith, Fassett & Co., of Tonawanda. For the last 
fifteen years he had been carrying on a wholesale lumber 
business in Buffalo. He was a nephew of George W. 
Hotchkiss, the well known Chicago lumberman, secretary 
emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Hotchkiss is survived by his widow, 
one son, Leonard B. Hotchkiss, and a brother, Henry D. 
Hotchkiss, of New York City. Mr. Hotchkiss was a mem- 
ber of Buffalo Council No. 66, Royal Arcanum and the 
Exempt Volunteer Firemen’s Association of Tonawaiida. 


F. M. HAMILTON.—Founder of the Indiana Lumber 
Co., a retail concern of Nashville, and said to be the 
oldest lumberman in Davidson County, Tennessee. F. M. 
Hamilton, 75 years old, died Oct. 13 at Nashville. He 
became president of the Indiana Lumber Co. in 1884 and 
remained at its head until 1909. Together with his son, 
James A. Hamilton, he then organized the Hamilton 
Lumber Co., which is now operating in Nashville. He 
was a member of the Russell Street Presbyterian Church, 
where he held official positions, a Knight Templar and 
Red Man. He is survived by his widow, the son, James 
A., and one daughter, Mrs. W. J. Wallace jr. 


CHARLES H. HAYNES.—One of the most prominent 
lumber manufacturers of Ellsworth, Me., Charles H. 
Haynes, died Oct. 13 at his home in Ellsworth Falls at 
the age of 80. After the Civil War Mr. Haynes and the 
late John F. Whitcomb began lumbering operations and in 
1875 the firm of Whitcomb & Haynes was founded. This 
concern has been very successful and is now one of the 
largest enterprises in eastern Maine. Mr. Haynes leaves 
two sons, Martin H. and Harry W. Haynes, both of 
Ellsworth. 


FOREIGN TRADE REPORT SOON OUT 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—The general foreign 
trade report of the Federal Trade Commission is under- 
stood to be in galley proof. A member of the commis- 
sion said today that this report should soon be ready for 
distribution. 


























THE farm woodlots of the United States contain about 
10 percent of the total standing timber in the country. 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 














Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
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The O. Wollenweber Co. 


304-5 Broadway Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Our Mill at Mineral, Wash. 


Mixed Cars 


solve the yard buyer’s prob- 
lem on western products, and 
our facilities make mixed cars 
doubly inviting. 








We operate two mills and 
carry constantly large and 
well assorted stocks of 


Fir, V. G. Flooring 
Western Hemlock 
Spruce & R.Cedar 








Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


General Office: 822 Tacoma Building, 
TACOMA, - WASH. 


Branch Office: 
7Cé Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 


Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. Prompt Shipments. 























Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Mi ta Tr fer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
spiny | AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 
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Robert P. Kraus, of Kraus & Stone, Marshfield, Wis., while 
in Chicago on Wednesday said that his company was busy 
filling orders. 

A. W. Hill, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was among the Mound City lumber salesmen who were in 
Chicago during the week calling on the trade. 

Fredric B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, has gone south, where he 
expects to spend three weeks in visits to mills. 

William E. Lorimer, former senator, recently went to Jones- 
ville, La., in connection with the Harve M. Wheeler Lumber 
Co., which it is stated will resume operation at once. 

Morris R. Dial, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., Chicago, was at 
Springfield, Ohio, during the latter part of the week, where he 
and Mrs. Dial went to attend the marriage of their niece, Miss 
Louise Dial. 

F. W. Duttweiler, of the F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, while in Chicago Wednesday said that business 
in Toledo territory had been good and that prices were be- 
coming more firm. 

E. E. Moberly, of the Ramos Lumber Co., Ramos, La., was in 
Chicago the early part of the week. He spoke encouragingly 


of cypress conditions, but said that the car shortage affects ~ 


the mills to a marked extent. 


A. D. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., wholesaler of 
lumber at Pittsburgh, Pa., while in Chicago Monday said that 
the lumber demand is becoming more active, with the result 


that prices are now firmer than they have been for some 
time. 


IF. R. Eaglesfield, purchasing agent of the Kawneer Manu- 
facturing Co., of Niles, Mich., a concern that specializes in 
store fronts, was in Chicago during the early part of the week, 
placing orders for hardwood trim needed in the manufacture 
of show windows. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
while in the East took occasion last Saturday to attend 
the meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which held a special session. 

A. M. Manning, of the Felger Lumber & Timber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago in the early part of the 
week, en route home from a mill trip in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan. He reported finding lumber scarce, especially 
in dry stocks, and rising prices. 


L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., wholesaler of 
Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago Monday en route on a business 
trip east. He had the same story to tell of the car shortage in 
the West as others, saying that trade would be much better if 
cars in which to make shipments could be had. 

Walter K. Trechsel, of Birmingham, Ala., vice president 
and general manager of the Southern Coupon Co., while in 
Chicago Wednesday said that the business of his concern 
was excellent, and that generally trade thruout the coun- 
try, he had found, was in a prosperous condition. ‘ 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was at Knoxville, Tenn., this week and 
spoke before the Appalachian Logging Congress on Wednesday. 
Secretary Kellogg told the members what his association *is 
doing in promotional work for the good of the lumber industry. 

E. Post, who conducts a wholesale and commission lum- 
ber business at Gordon, Ohio, while in Chicago Tuesday 
said that local conditions are good, the farmers getting 
good prices for their tobacco and other crops, and speaking 
in a general way the situation in that part of Ohio is 
very satisfactory from a trade standpoint. 

Harold Shafer, of the Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co., whole- 
saler of hardwoods at South Bend, Ind., with yards at 
Cairo, was in Chicago Tuesday on his way north to visit 
Wisconsin mills. Speaking of the hardwood conditions he 
said that the demand had been fairly good and that the 
company had a big stock on hand to care for the trade. 

Charles Piez, of Chicago, president of the Link-Belt Co., 
is among those honored by President Wilson in being named 
as a delegate to the nineteenth annual session of the 
American Mining Congress, to be held in Chicago at Hotel 
La Salle Nov. 18 to 17. Mr. Piez is one of the eleven 
delegates who will officially represent the Federal Govern- 
ment at the mining congress. 


W. H. Weller, of Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary of the 
Ilardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
was in Chicago Tuesday on association matters. Speak- 
ing of the hardwood situation with the mills that are mem- 
bers of his organization Secretary Weller said that reports 
coming from the mills indicate that.the trade with hard- 
woods is gradually showing improvement. 


Cc. W. Johnson, secretary-treasurer of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., has been in Chicago several days this 
week, spending a part of his vacation here and at neighboring 
points. Speaking of conditions on the Coast he said that there 
is some improvement, but the shortage of cars interferes seri- 
ously with trade; if cars were to be had there would be no 
trouble in obtaining plenty of orders. 


Lyon, Gary & Co., timber securities specialists, Continen- 
tal & Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, announce 
the opening of a branch office at San Francisco, Cal. The 
new office, which will be in charge of Fentress Hill, who has 
been on the Pacific coast for several months, will be at 454 
California street. The office will be conducted as Lyon, Gary & 
Co. (Uninc.), and its opening will facilitate the work of the 
company in carrying on its western business, 

M. W. Teufel, assistant to Edward Hines, president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., and Mrs. Teufel were among the 
guests at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Laurin C, Eastman at 
Clinton, Iowa, on Tuesday when the latter celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. Mr. Eastman, who is one of the 
pioneers of the lumber trade, is one of the principals of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., yellow pine manufacturers of 
Laurel, Miss. é 


Harry H. Bishop, sr., president and general manager of the 
Bishop Lumber Co., formerly the Thessalon Lumber Co., of 
Nesterville, Ont., when in Chicago during the week stated that 
his company had its year’s cut already sold. The year’s cut 
amounts to approximately 25,000,000 feet, mostly white pine, 
with some norway and a sprinkling of spruce. With the cut 
ali sold, he said, there is not much to worry about, for the 
present at least. 


R. G. Keizer, sales representative of the Idaho White 


Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was in Chicago Wednesday, enroute to Minne- 


apolis, Minn., where he was going to confer with 
Richards, manager for the agency, who now has li; heag. 
quarters in that city. Mr. Keizer while here expre:-ed an 
opinion that the lumber demand was good but tit the 
shortage in cars everywhere was holding up busin 
Gilbert M. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., vice pres‘ ‘ent of 
the Red River Lumber Co., who with his family motored to 
Chicago during the latter part of last week, started back 
Monday. He reported that the roads were fairly gow /, espeé- 
cially ufter reaching Iowa points on the way down from Min- 
neapolis. C. W. Bennett, who for several years has been con. 
nected with the Minneapolis headquarters of the same com- 
pany, and Mrs. Bennett are spending a week’s vacation in 


ohn M. 


, Chicago. 


Scott Smith, general sales manager of the Miniature Lum. 


“ber Co., Portland, Ore., returned to his office in Chicago this 


week from an extended trip thruout the East and South, 
where he conferred with the district sales agents of the com. 
pany. Mr. Smith reports that every month shows an increase 
in the volume of sales of short length lumber thru the depart. 
ment stores, and that the demand is especially heavy just at 
this time, for many of the manual training departments of 
the public schools are securing lumber at the department 
stores for the use of students. 


John Woodhead, safety engineer of the Employers’ Indem- 
nity Exchange, of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week en route to Detroit to attend the National Safety Coun- 
cil Congress, and while in the city made a pleasant call at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. While Mr. Wood- 
head is not connected directly with the lumber trade, he hay 
a close interest in the industry, his son, Ben S. Woodhead, 
being the president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., of Beau- 
mont, Tex., and one of the best known lumbermen in the 
South. 

Charles 8S. Wilson, chairman of the Honduras Trading 
Co. (Ltd.), Riverside Estate, British Honduras, the head 
office of which is at 7 Moorgate Street, London, was in Chi- 
cago this week and visited the offices of the AMrrICcAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Wilson’s concern is largely engaged in 
the banana trade, owning and operating large concessions 
in British Honduras, and in addition it owns extensive tracts 
of timber lands in that country. Mr. Wilson is now serv- 
ing his country in the army, but was granted a short fur- 
lough in order to visit the United States and look after im- 
portant business matters in connection with the Honduras 
concession. He will spend only a few days in this country 
and will return immediately to England to rejoin the colors, 


Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch Lun- 
ber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, was in Chicago Tuesday, enroute 
back west from a trip in the eastern territory. Mr. Lach- 
mund, who was in the East a couple of weeks and can- 
vassed the lumber situation thoroly, found trade looking 
much better and the situation hopeful for even better busi- 
ness. Speaking of the car situation, he said that it was 
being felt in the East among lumbermen on account of the 
slow delivery of shipments, and that while away he had 
received advices that the shortage was beginning to be felt 
with his company altho it had not become in any way 
serious. Mr. Lachmund left Chicago Tuesday, expecting to 
stay several days in the midwestern territory before return- 
ing to Potlatch. . 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., has returned from a two weeks’ mill 
trip in the South, where he visited hardwood mills 
in Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. He said 
that while in the South he found car shortage severe, due 
chiefly to the early cotton crop, and the high prices prevailing 
had resulted in most of the box car equipment going for 
shipment of cotton, making it difficult for lumbermen to get 
box cars. Open cars were more plentiful than box cars, and 
considerable lumber was being shipped in open car equipment 
as a result of the shortage. Southern lumbermen are of the 
opinion, he found, that as soon as the rush of cotton shipping 
is over, which will likely be within a couple of weeks, the car 
situation will be much easier. He found most hardwood mills 
running and the mill men holding up on quotations, the stiff 
market being chiefly due to the lack of cars. Order files are 
so well filled, he found, that southern mill men felt there was 
not much use in attempting to sell additional stock when they 
can not fill the orders they already have. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE MEN HOLD CONFERENCE 
IN CHICAGO 


A conference of managers of lumber mutual insurance com- 
panies was held in Chicago on Thursday and Friday at the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. At the 
outset of the proceedings C. A. L. Purmort, secretary and 
manager of the Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio, was chosen chairman and W. H. G. Keg, 
secretary and manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, secretary. Most of the meeting was 
taken up with general discussions relative to the insurance 
work of the mutual companies and reports, 

A joint statement as to the finances of the different mutuals 
showed that on June 30 of this year the total cash assets 
reached $4,500,229.20, total liabilities $1,648,548.19 and total 
resources $11,819,402.25. A report. covering the first six 
months of 1916 showed that the associated mutuals made 
much progress in the insurance business. 

Those in attendance were: J. P. Reed, vice president; C. A. 
L. Purmort, secretary and manager; H. M. Gleason, director; 
H. L. Conn, director and counsel ; George McConnell, director; 
James 8. Kemper, general agent, and Graham Rudd, of _the 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., of Van Wert, 


‘Ohio; H. E. Stone, secretary and manager, and T. BE. Baker, 


assistant secretary, of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance ©0., 
Boston, Mass.; Richard Torpin, vice president; T. Atkins 
Murphy, director ; Justin Peters, manager, and H. J. Pelstring, 
assistant manager, of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. Pinnell, presi- 


dent; C. A. Hubbard, director, and F. B. Fowler, secretary, of 
the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; B. S. Nail, president and manager; W. H. G. 


-Kegg, secretary and manager, and A. C, Bensen, underwrite, 


of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 

The visiting insurance men did not give all their time to 
work while here but were well entertained. The entertail- 
ment features were in charge of James S. Kemper, manager 
of the Lumbermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency, with 
offices in the Lumber Exchange Building. The visitors all 
stopped at the Hotel LaSalle while in Chicago. 
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COMMUNITY WORK INTERESTS IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS 
At the sixteenth annual convention of the National Federa- 
tion of “mplement & Veb'cle Dealers’ Association, held last 
hursday and Friday at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, those in 
attendance not only discussed matters directly concerning the 
implement business but were urged to take part in farm and 
commun! ty development work. The best way to promote com- 
munity clfare and indirectly help trade is thru an organizu- 
tion of strong and enthusiastic local clubs, according to the 
opinion expressed by some members during the discussion, 
and it is likely that this organization will play a prominent 


part in the civic work in rural towns and communities, 

The matter of community work came up at last year’s 
session, 2nd results so far have been. so positive that the 
organization is enthusiastic in keeping rural towns alive thru 
codperative work among business men. In the resolutions 
passed strong endorsement was given to organizing local clubs. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. M. Johnson, Rush City, Minn.; vice president, W. 1. 
Derry, Vermont, Ill.; new directors, HE. P. Armkneckt, Den- 
nellson, Jowa, and M. D. Thompson, Vermilion, S. D.; secre- 
tary, H. J. Hodge, Abilene, Kan. Fifty representatives of 
farm implement concerns attended the convention, represent- 
ing twenty different states. One of the most important sub- 
jects from their standpoint was educating the farmer to buy 
higher grade farm implements instead of the cheap varieties 
that are so often offered on the market by others than local 
dealers. 


UNDERTAKES WELFARE WORK AMONG 
EMPLOYEES - 


Escanaba, WIS., Oct. 16.—The Escanaba Manufacturing 
Co. has undertaken welfare work among its employees in 
this city. Mrs. C. BE. Andrews, of Marinette, Wis., has 
been engaged to handle this work, which will include visits 
to the homes of employees and act as an intermediary agent 
between the empioyees and the company. She will alse 
spend considerable of her time at the plant with the em- 
ployees and will become actively interested in their work 
and social life. 








COAST VISITOR IS A KEEN OBSERVER 


Frank G. Lee, general sales agent of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, Wash., ar- 
rived in Chicago early in the week, with the expectation of 
spending several weeks in this and eastern territory, con- 
ferring with the trade generally, and looking after some 
special business for the company. Speaking of the condi- 
tions on the Coast, he said that it was his belief that fir 
had caught itself on the down grade and that it would not 
slip any further, but from now on would gradually show 
improvement; that slowly but surely fir was following the 
western pines to a strong market, the pines having been in 
firm shape for some time. Relative to the pines, including 
the eastern Oregon soft, Idaho white, California white and 
sugar, and western soft, he said that the market had been 
strong and that some stocks were short, altho there was 
were hit: harder than others. The shortage was especially 
strong with pines and are firm in price. The car shortage, 
he said, was serious in a general way, altho some localities 
were hurt harder than others. The shortage was especially 
serious in the Willamette Valley from Portland south, but 
the Coast country was hit more or less. In the Inland Em- 
pire conditions are not so serious, he thought. The car 
shortage is made more serious with the Coast people on ac- 
count of their not being able to use open equipment, such 
as can be used from other producing. sections. Shipments 
east are compelled to go thru the mountains, he mentioned, 
and require box car equipment, altho for this period of the 
year the situation has become so precarious that some of 
the mills are taking stock cars and lining the cars with 
heavy felt paper to protect the shipments. The labor sit- 
uation is also acute, he pointed out, men not being enough 
to carry on both woods and mill operations, and many mills 
find it difficult to even run single shifts, let alone double 
shifts, which is customary with many mills. These condi- 
tions have their compensations, however, because there 


would not be the strong market existing if all the mills. 


were able to cut lumber night and day. : 

Mr. Lee expects to remain in Chicago several days, 
and while he is here he is making his headquarters at 
the Chicago office of the company, which is in charge 
of G. G. Rupley, sales representative in this territory. 
Speaking of the local market Mr. Rupley said that’ in- 
quiries are coming much faster than they did and the 
orders are gradually becoming more plentiful. 





LUMBER BURNED IN FURNITURE FACTORY DRY 
KILN FIRE 


A dry kiln fire at the furniture factory of S. Karpen & 
3ros., Union Avenue and Twenty-second Street, Chicago, last 
Sunday, not only destroyed a quantity of lumber owned by the 
company. but also a large amount belonging to different lum- 
ber companies that had sent stocks to the furniture factory 
kilns for commercial drying. The loss is placed at $60,000, 
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‘VEWAY LEADING TO COLONIAL HOME OF MAGNIFICENT ESTATE, “VOSEMARY,” 
OF E. V. BABCOCK, OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 


most of it was covered by 
insurance. 

The fire, which started about 
9 o’clock in the morning, de- 
stroyed five of the seven kilns, 
and but little of the lumber in 
the kilns was saved. Most of 
the lumber in the kilns was 
oak, soft maple and mahogany. 
Altho the fire was a serious one 
it did not interfere greatly 
with the operation of the com- 
pany. ‘Two bours after the 
fire started the furniture fac- 
tory people had lumber on its 
way to other commercial kilns 
in the city in order that there 
might not be any break in its 
supply of lumber. Among the 
eoncerns that lost lumber in 
the fire are Upham & Agler, 
C. L. Willey, Keith Lumber 
Co., Quist & Becker, Standard 
Sash & Door Co., Fink-Heidler 
Co. and the Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Co., of Alexandria, La. 

The fire was difficult to fight 
and a 4-11 alarm was turned 
in. One fireman was seriously 
burned and thirteen others 
had a narrow escape from be- 
ing trapped in one of the burn- 
ing kilns. The latter were 
overcome by smoke and were restored thru the use of oxygen 
machines. The destroyed kilns will be promptly rebuilt by the 
furniture company, which is a well known maker of high grade 
furniture. 


CHANGES ARE MADE IN SALES REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


GROVETON, TEX., Oct. 16.—W. E. Satterwhite, who for the 
last seven years has been assistant sales manager for the 
Trinity County Lumber Co., with headquarters in this city, has 
been appointed traveling representative for the company in 
central and north Texas territory. B. L. Miller, who recently 
severed his connection as sales manager of the J. A. Bentley 
Lumber Co., Zimmerman, La., succeeded Mr. Satterwhite. 
Prior to his connection with the J. A. Bentley Lumber Co. Mr. 
Miller was assistant in the Houston office of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., and previous to that time was with the Forest 
Lumber Co. for about five years. 

The Trinity County Lumber Co. has added to its sales force 
G. L. Cash, formerly of Muskogee, Okla., and C. C. Vickrey, 
formerly of Ludington, La. The latter takes the place of 
Charles Hazard, who recently resigned from the sales force. 











RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Oct. 11 to Oct. 17, inclusive, ten vessels brought 3,820,- 
000 feet of lumber and 7,401 poles to Chicago for distribution. 
The largest individual cargo—697,000 feet—was carried by 
the steamer Kalkaska, from Port Arthur, Ont. The next 
largest cargo—650,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Robert L. Fryer, from Port Arthur, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


Oct. 11—Sch. Edward FE. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 201,000 





feet. 
Oct. 12—Str. Kalkaska, Port Arthur. Ont., 697,000 feet; 


Oct. 13—Bge. No. 1, Drummond's Isle, Mich., 7.401 poles. 

Oct. 14—Str. 7. 8. Christie, Midland, Ont., 466.000 feet; 
Str. Sidney O. Neff, Harbor Springs, Mich., 254.000 feet. 

Oct. 16—Sch. Delta, Rapid River, Micb.. 375,000 feet: Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Shelldrake, Mich., 372,000 feet; Str. 7. W. 
Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

Oct. 17—Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 405,000 feet. 





WELL KNOWN LUMBERMAN IS COMPLETING 
COUNTRY HOME 


So situated as to command a view of twenty-five miles 
out over the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains, E. V. Bab- 
cock, prominent Pittsburgh lumberman and former president 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, is completing 
a beautiful country home on his 350-acre estate eighteen miles 
from the Smoky City. The home, “Vosemary,’”’ was named in 
honor of Mrs. Babcock’s given name, Mary, and the son’s 
name, Vose. 

As described in detail in a recent issue of the Indez, Pitts- 
burgh’s leading society weekly, the place is more like an 
English estate than any other country home around Pitts- 
burgh, and it contains many miles of shady roadways and 
bypaths, lined with birch, hemlock and chestnut trees. There 
are many harvest fields, and apple and peach orchards are 
set out in groups, while vegetable gardens in trim rows 
extend away out of sight. Out over the broad acres roam 
one of the finest herds of Holstein cattle to be found any- 
where, and even deer and bears, tamed, run in freedom over 
the wooded estate. 

The accompanying illustrations show Edward Vose Babcock 
en “Bluebell,” happy little 
Fred Courtney Babcock, and 
Dorothy Arnold Babcock on 
her pony ‘‘Pet,” and the beau 
tiful home which is located 
at the finest place on the es- 
tate, giving it the magnificent 
view out over the Allegheny 
foothills. The house is a 
splendid type of Colonial archi- 
tecture, and most of its beau- 
tiful features were designed 
by Mrs. Babcock herself. The 
living room is described as be- 
ing all in ivory white with 
cheerful old English linen for 
hangings and covers. The 
large dining room adjoining 
has parrot walls. subdued with 
‘hangings of white silk. The 
wide stairway at the back of 
both compartments is colonial, 
and leads to the bed rooms, 
which are beautifully deco- 
rated and homey. The sleep- 
ing porch, which is screened in 
with Venetian blinds, looks out 
upon the magnificent moun- 
tain views. The Indea, in its 
description says “it is a toss 
up to know which is the more 
fascinating, the sun parlors or 





READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


BELL,” LITTLE FRED COURTNEY BABCOCK, AND MISS DOROTHY ARNOLD BAL- 
COCK ON HER PONY “PET.” 











EDWARD VOSE BABCOCK, JR., ON “BLUE 


the view outside in three directions. The sun parlor and a 
living porch, which extends the whole length of the front of 
the house, overlook a beautiful wooded lawn, where bird 
houses are scattered here and there among the branches of 
the trees. The estate itself is beautifully wooded with 
maple, elm, birch, hemlock, chestnut and Norway pine. 

Mr. Babcock, in creating his beautiful estate, has neither 
overlooked the athletic fondness of himself nor his guests, 
as there is a sporty nine-hole golf course, which is not only 
laid out among beautiful surroundings, but is as difficult for 
an expert golfer to master as any small course in the country. 

Mr. Babcock is not only prominent in the lumber indus- 
try but is well known among big business men generally. 
Many are his lumber and business friends, and some of them 
have already visited his magnificent estate, and they have 
carried away with them a lasting vision in their hearts. 

The Babcock operations, conducted by BE. V., F. R. and 
O. H. Babcock under the name of Babcock Lumber Co., con- 
sists of one of the most extensive operations in the Hast. 
Lumbermen know E. V. Babcock’ best from his sincerity, 
earnestness and remarkable executive ability shown during 
his incumbency as executive head of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

In planning and arranging his beautiful country home, Mr. 
Babcock has been as careful and earnest about its every detail 
as he is or has been in conducting his lumber business or in 
any official capacity in which he has acted in the welfare 
of the lumber industry. 


THE STATUS EAST REVIEWED BY AN 
EASTERNER 

E. J. Sterner, of the Trexler Lumber Co., Newark, N. J., 
was in Chicago this week, looking after important business 
matters, and was a pleasant caller at. the officers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Sterner reports a very active 
demand for lumber in the East, but says that for some rea- 
son the market has not kept pace with the demand and 
lumbermen are not realizing so much for their product as 
they should under existing circumstances. The Trexler 
Lumber Co. carries in its distributing yard at Newark a 
stock of approximately 25,000,000 feet and is in splendid 
position to take care of a large volume of business. Mr. 
Sterner says arrangements have been completed for open- 
ing another big distributing yard at Norfolk, Va., that will 
give the company increased facilities for supplying a large 
volume of trade in central and southern territory. In ad- 
dition to the product of its own mill at Allen, S. C., the 
Trexler Lumber Co. handles a large amount of material 
bought from other mills and has recently closed contracts 
for the entire output of certain southern mills from which 
the distributing yards, at both Norfolk, Va., and Newark, 
N.. J., will be supplied. 

Mr. Sterner reports that there is a big demand thruout 
New England for building material, and especially a heavy 
call for timbers, his company and other concerns in that 
territory recently having codperated in selling some large 
contracts of this kind. 


TELLS OF LUMBER POSSIBILITIES ABROAD AT 
THE CLOSE OF THE WAR ° 


Considerable uncertainty exists relative to just how far the 
United States will profit from the export trade following the 
close of the European war, in the opinion of Pierce C. 
Williams, commercial attache at the American embassy in 
London, who was in Chicago this week, interviewing those 
who are interested in export matters, and who expressed the 
idea that lumbermen and machinery manufacturers will profit 
more than some other industries. He said the big problem is 
the matter of credit, and that it is a question whether Eng- 
land or any of its allies will have money enough after the 
war for any extensive buying from other nations. 

Relative to the need of lumber in France and Belgium after 
the wir and methods for purchasing it, Mr. Williams said it 
was his belief that with those two countries the Government 
would be compelled to finance purchases and do buying in a 
cobperative way; in other words, they would look to this 
country, Canada or cther countries for their lumber require- 
ments. which will be enormous, and pay for these requirements 
thru the use of notes running for two years or longer. Should 
this codperative Government lumber buying take place Mr. 
Williams thot that there was hardly any doubt that the 
lumber industry in America should be able to supply the bulk 
of the enormous demand that will exist. However, if the 
lumber buying is to be done by individuals he was doubtful 
whether much would be done in importing lumber from this 
country, at least for several years. 

As to the need in England for American lumber following 
the close of the war he said that England was in a much 
different position from France and Belgium, as it had no 
destroyed area and consequently would not need lumber for 
reconstructive purposes. However, he mentioned that since 
the war began the English Government has practically pro- 
hibited the erection of new buildings, except structures needed 
for the manufacture of munitions or other war material. 
There is cnly one way that structures other than for such 
purpcses may be built and that is by special permit, and it 
is so difficult to obtain these permits that commercial avd 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, 6. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R.C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


and well balanced stocks 
carried on hand at all times 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
guarantees you prompt R.C Angell Co. (R. C. Angell) 
shipments of everything in GRAND ISLAND 


McCormick & White. (T P White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr.Co, 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr.. Mgr. West Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
(J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Douglas Fir 


A trial order will prove to you 
the high quality of our lumber 
and our facilities for filling rush 
orders. Tell us your needs today. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co.) 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders -are our Specialty. S 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


! Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 














Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Fe. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 5 
ry 
ie] 
JF ie amd. 


Cedar IP-LIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














Has a hundred poems that have 


lIN FOREST LAN delighted thousands, It isin its 
postpaid, $1.25 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, 





| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





home building is almost prohibited. Naturally, he said, after 
the war erection of homes and buildings for commercial uses 
will be renewed. Hardwoods would probably benefit more 
than any others, because American hardwoods would be 
needed for interior trim. It is more than likely that after 
the war closes the ban that the English Government has 
placed on importation of hardwoods from this country will be 
lifted. 

As to the need of machinery, Mr. Williams said that Amer- 
ican machinery manufacturers would perhaps profit even more 
than lumbermen, because all the machinery now available is 
being used in the manufacture of munitions and other war 
material, and it was natural to believe that much of this 
machinery would have to be scrapped at the close of the war 
and replaced with new, in order that England may restore its 
manufacture of commercial wares. 

Two other problems that England will face at the close of 
the war, he said, were whether it should remain a free trade 
er become a protective tariff country, and how the thousands 
of men who will return from the front will be substituted for 
the thousands of women who are now taking their places 
while they are away. At present the thousands of women who 
are employed in the munition factories in Great Britain, he 
said, are doing the work just as well as men could do it, 
which was proof that they can do factory work in times of 
peace as well as can the men. Whether these women are 
to be replaced or remain as factors in industry was the prob- 
lem that is now more than anything disturbing union labor 
in the Empire. 

It was Mr. Williams’ belief that England would, like its 
allies, become a protective tariff country at the end of the 
war; or at least put a tariff on manufactured products, altho 
it is likely to remain a free trade country for raw material. 
We believed that one of the great opportunities for American 
business men would be to send their raw material to England 
and do their own manufacturing in that country. If England 
puta tariff only on manufactured products the lumber indus- 
try in America would likely be greatly helped, because it could 
send rough lumber from here without duty, making it a profit- 
able business. He said that all belligerent nations were busy 
now with war, but that one thing as sure as fate was that Eng- 
land and Germany at the close of the war would do their 
utmost to capture South American and other trade, and change 
the flow of gold now coming to this country back to Europe. 

Mr. Williams, who had long commercial experience in Eng- 
land and Russia before becoming commercial attache for the 
American embassy, left Liverpool on Sept. 20, sailing on the 
liner Baltic and arriving in this country Sept. 29. Since then 
he has spent most of the time in the South, having visited 


-——— 


Atlanta, Savannah, Birmingham, Memphis and New (rieans 
interviewing business men interested in export matters, Ho 
said that those most interested he found were men in the 
lumber industry. While in New Orleans he conferred with 
Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, with 
whom he went at some length into discussion of the cryaniga. 
tion of foreign trading companies in order to carry on export: 
ing of lumber from America. Mr. Williams said that most 
of his information as to the purposes of these companics came 
from Secretary Rhodes and that he believed that these organ. 
izations, if legalized, would greatly help American lum! ermen 
in capturing export business. 

When asked as to whether many Englishmen will erigrate 
from home following the war, he said he thought perhaps there 
would be considerable emigration, but that the emigrants 
would go to Canada and Australia, and not into this country, 
The young soldier home from the war, he thought, would stil] 
crave excitement and adventure and Australia and Canada 
would afford them, in addition to plenty of business opportuni. 
ties. He said that the English people were preparing for at 
least twe years more of war and the impression prevailed in 
Great Britain that the conflict would not close before that, 

Relative to living conditions, Mr. Williams said that there 
was not much economy evidenced among Englishmen; that 
the English people still seemed to have plenty of money to 
spend and that the working people who were still at home 
instead of at the front were receiving better wages than they 
ever did and apparently were spending it. He said wages, 
generally speaking, paid the working men in England at 
present are 25 percent higher than before the war, and that 
tho some necessities were higher in price than formerly not 
much change was noticeable in the scale of living in Great 
Britain. 

TO DEVELOP TIMBER RESOURCES IN 
HONDURAS 


According to Consul E. N. Lawton, of Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, the Honduras Government is considering the 
proposition of an American company to open the Patuea 
River to navigation and develop the timber resources of 
the interior by erecting several sawmills and the opera- 
tion of turpentine stills. Also it is reported that con- 
siderable attention will be paid to procuring dyes from 
native woods. The company is asking the Honduras 
Government for a grant of about 310,000 acres of timber- 
land situated near the river bank, the concession to run 
for twenty-five years. 











FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








IMPROVED BAND MILL PLACED ON MARKET 


The latest design of band mill being manufactured by The 
Stearns Co., Erie Pa., has a number of exclusive features and 
is built thruout with a sturdiness that characterizes all saw- 
mill machinery manufactured by the company. A feature in 
the ordinary band mill that frequently gives trouble is that 





THE NEW BAND MILL MANUFACTURED BY THE 
STEARNS CoO. 


the upper wheel is some distance above the log, giving the 
saw a chance to twist and produce ‘“‘snaky” lumber. The new 
band mill put up by The Stearns Co. does away with this de- 
fect by dropping the lower wheel and keeping the upper whecl 
at a low point above the log. Each wheel is controlled by a 
hand wheel, thus expediting the changing of saws and allow- 
ing strain to be put on in a shortened time. 

Another feature is that the upper wheel arbor is sustained 
by the main column in all positions, preventing the wheel 
from vibrating. In the lower arbor the tightener on the 
main belt easily takes care of the difference of position 
caused by lowering the lower wheel. The telescope feature is 
especially valuable for double cutting saws, as it allows the 
connection of two worm shafts by cut gears so arranged that 
they can be thrown in mesh when the wheels are to be moved 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. 


up and down in unison when running and out of mesh when 
handled independently. Other features of great importance 
are: The wheels can be lined to or from the carriage; the 
straining device is simple and sensitive; the arbor boxes are 
chambered for water and the columns are strong enough and 
so supported that the mill does not vibrate. In fact, every- 
thing has been done by the company to make this a banner 
mill. 


SMALL AUTO CRANE OF GENERAL UTILITY 


Many and many a time the lumber manufacturer, whole- 
saler or retailer has looked with envious eyes on the manu- 
facturer of other commodities who is able so to design his 
plant that the moving of heavy articles may be handled by 
motor crane. The John F. Byers Machine Co., of Ravenna, 
Ohio, had a “hunch” regarding this situation and has de- 
signed and put on.the market a small auto crane—model 
“C”’—that will go any place that a motor truck will travel 
and lift anything weighing up to two tons. Such a machine 
can be used to great advantage about a lumber yard where 
it is necessary to load and handle heavy timbers, railway 
ties and unit loads of lumber. It will be found especially 
valuable in placing large timbers on freight cars, and its use 
will obviate the old system of having a whole “herd” of 
men on hand with peavies to roll and pull the timbers into 
place on the cars. Also in loading ties that have been previ- 
ously inspected, unit loads can be made up, lifted directly 
from the truck or from the ground and placed on the car 
without any handling by hand at all. 

This crane furnishes its own motive power, and moves 
either forward or backward at a speed of 200 feet a minute, 
and it can be operated by steam, electric motor or gasoline 
engine, according to the requirements of the 
purchaser. It requires no track on which to 
run, and it is fitted up with solid steel wheels 
that enable it to run any place in the lumber 
yard. The boom and 
stack are easily removed 
in a few minutes when it 
is necessary to do so. 

It should be of interest 
to the lumberman to know 
that the 8x10-inch boom is 

















BYERS MOTOR CRANE HANDLING HEAVY LOAD OF 
PLANKS 


made either from selected yellow pine or of Douglas fir. It 
should be remembered that this crane is not designed to 
handle extremely heavy loads or large logs. It wa de- 
signed especially for quick and rapid handling of timbers 
and unit loads in a much shorter length of time than it 
takes to handle the same loads by hand, thus making @ 
large saving in cost. Also the crane may be used for the 
switching of empty, partly loaded, or loaded freight ca‘s on 
the side track. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARIZONA. Oatman—The McConnell Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The McGehee-Smith Lum- 
per Co. has changed its name to the Pine Bluff Lumber 
Co. The officers are: F. O. McGehee, president; J. A. 
McLeod, vice-president; E. C. Strube, treasurer; M. H. 
McGehee, secretary and John T. Wilson jr., assistant 
secretary. 

CALIFORNIA. lLindsay—Gecrge A. Wright has been 
succeeded by Wright & Riley. 

COLORADO. Goodrich—The Riverside Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has been purchased by the Warren Lumber Co., 
of Fort Morgan, Colo. The Riverside Lumber Co. is 
closing out and will discontinue business here. 

CONNECTICUT. New lLondon—The Thames River 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from $150,000 
to $250,000. 

FLORIDA. Pine Barren—The McMillan Mill Co. has 
been succeeded by the Finlay Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Cottonwood—J. B. Krieger has sold out to 
the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., of Lewiston. 

Fenn—The Madison Lumber & Mill Co. is out of busi- 
ness here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Miller Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Miller Lumber & Supply Co. incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Saybrook—L. J. Easterbrook & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Krum & Krum Lumber Co., which has head- 
quarters at Elliott. é : 

Springfield—The Racine Sattley Co., now the Racine 
Sattley Factories, with headquarters Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago. 

INDIANA. Buck Creek—The Buck Creek Lumber Co.; 
change in ownership. 

New Albany—The Roberts & Conner Co., manufacturer 
of veneers, has changed its name to the Roberts Veneer 


Ghelbyville—The Excel Furniture Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Tindall-Dorsey Furniture Co. 


IOWA. Granger—Grisby & Grisby have been succeeded 
by C. L. Hardinger. 

KANSAS. Maize—The A. H. Hill Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by R. C. Jackman. 

Troy—H. D. Kent is selling out to the Arkansas Valley 
Lumber Co., of Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—The offices of the Ferguson & 
Palmer Co. were removed to Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 15. 
This removal involves change in location only. The 
affairs of the company will remain under the same man- 
agement that has been in control for the last twenty-five 


ears. 
yRussell—The Diamond Lumber Co. is out of business 
ere. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Samuel Kinder & Co. 
have been succeeded by H. D. Taylor & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Hooker-Baird Lum- 
ber Co. is closing out its business here. 

MICHIGAN. Fountain—Reek Bros. are selling out to 
the Booth-Schoenhurr Co. 

Whitehall—The Nufer Cedar Co. has moved to Mar- 
quette. 

Yale—The Yale Lumber & Coal Co.; change in stock- 
holders. 

MINNESOTA. Aurora-Biwabik-Eveleth-Gilbert-New 
Duluth—The Colvin-Robb Lumber Co. has been _ suc- 
ceeded by the Northern Lumber & Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Duluth. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Crescent Lumber Co. 
has discontinued its office here. 

Tylertown—The Tylertown Box & Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by S._T. Alcus & Co., having head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La. 

NEBRASKA. Cedar Rapids—The Yost & Asmus Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the T. P. Schmidt 
Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Hayt Corners—William H. Excell has 
been succeeded by E. S. Cox. 

OHIO. DeGraff—The C. D. Terrell Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Partnership dissolved. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Parker—W. R. Wood has been suc- 
ceeded by the Big Sioux Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Sioux Falls. 

Red Elm—The Ross Simeon Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Mitchell. 

TENNESSEE. Greenfield—The Ward-Kent Co. has 
sold its fruit package factory to the Greenfield Box Co., 
recently organized. 

Memphis—The Dickson & Shanrion Lumber Co. has 
moved to Millington. 

TEXAS. Houston—Robinson Sash & Door Co.; change 
in ownership. 

Winfield—Cobb & Gingle now the Cobb Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Douglas—The Stevens Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., 
having headquarters at Seattle. 

Little Rock—The Salmon Creek Lumber Co. is out of 
business here. S 

Mansfield- Waterville-Withrow—The Stevens Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Columbia Valley Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Seattle. 

Sunnyside—The North Coast Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the White River Lumber Co. 

Winslow—The Hall Bros. Marine Railway & Ship Build- 
ing Co., now the Winslow Marine Railway & Ship Building 
Co., of Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—E. M. Byrne, jr., is 
pro out his interest in the Lumber Manufacturers’ 

cy, 

WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—The A. W. Schram Manufac- 
turing Co., change in stockholders. 

Milwankee—The Maxom Lumber Co., 915 Majestic 

uilding, has filed an amendment to its articles of in- 
See ppation, increasing its capital. stock from $50,000 to 

65,000. The members of the company are E. H. and 
George M. Maxon. 

WYOMING. Cowley—The Cowley Lumber Co. has been 
Succeeded by Welch Bros. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


AWARE. Wilmington—Standard Hardwood Co., 
rized capital $100,000; F. D. Buck. 
oe FRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—W. A. H. 
1uU ch has incorporated under same name with an auth- 
orized capital of $36,000. 
py kINO!s. Wood River—Wood River Lumber & Sup- 
ed Ne authorized capital $15,000; purchasing depart- 
oe P. J. Lawrence Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
mangiANA. Martinsville—White Wood Products Co. (to 
ufacture woodenware etc.), authorized capital $50,000; 


Johnstown—F. P. Reinhold & Co.; 


DEL 
author 





George W. White, Harlan B. White and Herbert C. White. 
Terre Haute—P. S. Mace Co. (to deal in lumber etc.), 

a capital $30,000; P. S. Mace, Scott Mace and 
ace. 

KENTUCKY. Greenville—Green River Lumber & Tie 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; D. M. Roll, W. E. Drake 
and H. L. Drake. 

Hardy—Mitchell Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Quicksand—Federal Parquetry Manufacturing Co., auth- 
orized capital $100,000; representative, Lawrence Ottinger, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

MAINE. Presque Isle—Aroostook Holding Co. (to oper- 
ate a molding, planing and woodworking mill), authorized 
capital $10,000; P. N. Hight, president; Nathan F. Perry, 
treasurer, and S. C. Page, clerk. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Automatic Tablette & Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit 
Corporation, authorized capital $1,500; Gabriel Elias, Clark 
W. Hurd and H. Ernest Montgomery. 

Nichols—Rex Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $10,- 
000; B. J. Cotton, C. E. and F. R. Young, 71 East Church 
Street, Elmira. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pamlico—Clement Veneer & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; W. L. Clement 
and Henry F. Dargan. 

OHIO. Montpelier—Montpelier Hoop & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Samuel E. Hollopeter, Frances 
E. Hollopeter, Guy H. Knepper, Sarah A. Knepper and 
G. H. Knepper, jr. 

OREGON. Portland—Bramhall Timber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; R. B. Montague, G. C. Frisbie and Omar C, 
Spencer. ; 

Portland—J. A. Pattison Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—Elk Valley Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. / 

TENNESSEE. Bolivar—Tennessee Handle Co., auth- 
orized capital $5,000. 

Jonesboro—Young Timber & Land Co., authorized cap- 
ital $6,000; B. G. Young, S. S. Preston, W. F. Graham and 
others. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Olympia Shipbuilding Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; E. R. Ward, J. L. Peters, P. H. 
Carylon and C. J. Lord. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Woodland Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $20,000. 

QUEBEC. Quebec—Le Parc Des Allies (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $20,000; to conduct a business as sawmill 
proprietors and operate timber limits and pulp mills. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Lake Village—The Page-Horan Lumber 
Co.- recently entered the trade. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford—C. D. Maloney recently be- 
gan business as a woodworker. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chester Box Co., 1726 Ches- 
ter Street, has begun manufacturing boxes etc. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Frank H. Williams Ve- 
neer Works recently began operating a veneer mill. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Mills Co. has entered 
the commission lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Alice—The Northern Lumber & Coal 
Co. recently entered the retail business here, having head- 
quarters at Duluth. 

Hibbing—The Northern Lumber & Coal Co. has opened 
a branch here, with headquarters at Duluth. 

tae nes John Becker Lumber Co. is opening a 
yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—C. C. Arnett has entered 
the commission lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Cainsville—F. M. Roberts recently entered 
the lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Watford City—The Codperative 
Supply Co. has entered the lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Clinton—The Washita Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

McAlester—Z. T. Cain is opening a lumber business 
here under the name of the Cain Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Portland—Read & Switzer recently began 
the wholesale lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Brookville—The C. A. Anderson 
Lumber Co. recently began the planing mill and retail 
lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Cornersville—The M. H. Kennedy Lum- 
ber Co. has recently entered the lumber business. 


TEXAS. Houston—J. W. Blake, father of Thomas W. 
Blake, general, sales agent of the South Texas Lumber 
Co., has opened an office to engage in the commission 
business. He will represent the Louisiana Sawmill Co., 
the Sabine Tram Co., the Consolidated Sawmills Co., the 
J. A. Bentley Lumber Co., the Proctor & Grogger Red 
— Co., the Barnes Cedar Co. and the Schwing Cypress 

0. 


WASHINGTON. MecMillin—The Overland Lumber Co. 
recently entered the trade. 

Seattle—The Winslow Marine Railway & Ship Building 
Co. has opened an office with plant at Winslow. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—The Northern Lumber & Coal 
Co., with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., has entered the 
retail business here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. St. John—Hugh Chisholm, of 
Portland, Me., president of the Oxford Paper Co., and 
Maynard S. Bird, also of Portland, are in a syndicate 
with New York capitalists which have bought for $2,000,- 
000 mills at the Reversing Falls, this place and large 
tracts of land in New Brunswick to run a large pulp and 


paper mill. CASUAL ’ 


ALABAMA. Thorsby—Oct. 5 the plant of R. J. Will- 
iams, a few miles west of here, was destroyed by fire, 
together with 50,000 feet of pine lumber; loss $2,500. 

Montgomery—Oct. 16 the Cramton Lumber Co. suffered 
a fire loss estimated at $75,000. Thousands of feet of 
lumber burned. Work has already been started on the 
erection of a new plant, which will cost $150,000 and be 
twice as large as the one destroyed. 

INDIANA. Crawfordsville—The factory of the Pioneer 
Box Co. was destroyed by fire Oct. 12; loss $50,000, which 
is partly covered by insurance. 

Indianapolis—Two large sheds filled with lumber at 
the yards of the R. S. Foster Lumber Co. were dam- 
aged by fire recently. The loss is estimated at several 
thousand dollars, which is covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Toledo—Oct. 15 the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 
was visited by fire, which caused a loss estimated at 
$100,000. A large stock of red cedar shingles from the 
west coast, as well as the storage sheds and staining 
plant of the company, burned. The loss is covered by 





- ite 
| RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


“Chinook Primes” 


100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical 
grain, no shims, average 10 inches 
thick when dry, lengths equalized, 
smooth butts and jointed parallel. 















They are packed in straight 
courses and will cover 10 per 
cent. more roof than the average 
shingle. hen properly lai 
with zinc or hot dipped zinc 
coated iron cut nails—will wear 
for 40 years. No paint necessary. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale, 
Chinook Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Inc. 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock aud Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


A view of Shingle 
Bolts in pond, 


Salesmen 
anted, 








EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
"| AMERICAN 
~) EXTRA kA* 


Trabe Mark 


In addition to our Eagle Brand Shingles We can ship in mixed 
cars 4", 5" and 6” “Clear A” Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 10 to 18 
foot lengths. New Bundling 20% short in each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 year 
life (which is short) is only 25c per 100 square feet. e aver- 
age cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 100 
square feet. 

We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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CALIFORNIA 








¢ ort Orford 
CEDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 


Fall builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for interior finish, 
you ll find it always proves a winner for it takes a 
high finish and can be used for staining to imitate other 
woods. There are dozens of uses where Port Orford 
Cedar is unexcelled. Let us give you a few pointers 
that will mean more business for you. 


Write for Prices Now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















“Noyo Brand” 
REDWOOD 


has made an enviable reputation for itself 
among eastern retail yard and factory 
buyers. This reputation was made en- 
tirely on natural quality and high grade 
millwork. A trial order of ‘‘Noyo Brand’’ 


Redwood 
Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


will prove its real merits. For color, grain 
and easy-working qualities you’ll find it 
unequalled. To get Redwood at its best, 
buy ‘‘ Noyo Brand”’ direct from the mill 
in straight or mixed cars. 


Write for prices today. 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 























NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 


Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated } 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 





N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~ . 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 

Forest Products Laboratory,U. 

S. Forest Service, has had at his 

command the very best of ma- 

terial. ‘This material together 
with data obtained during his 
| years of personal contact with 

) the development of theindustry 

form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman & 
’ 431 Se. Dearbora St.. CHICAGO 


Be 























insurance. 
once. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Punxsutawney—The planing mill 
of James K. Long & Son was damaged by fire Oct. 11, 
causing a loss of $10,000. The stock of finished and un- 
finished lumber and machinery were destroyed. 


WISCONSIN. Odanah—Two warehouses owned by the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. were partially destroyed Oct. 
14. The loss is estimated between $4,000 and $5,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Glencolin—The sawmill of Gordon Staley 
was destroyed by fire recently. The mill will be rebuilt. 


NOVA SCOTIA. Windsor—The new sawmill of W. R. 
Patterson was destroyed by fire recently. The new mill 
was in the course of construction, being built to replace 
one burned about a year ago. About 5,000 feet of_lumber 
also burned. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Thorsby—The R. J. Williams Lumber Co. 
will erect a large lumber plant. This mill will take the 
place of the small one which was destroyed by fire last 
week at a loss of $3,000. ‘The machinery has been pur- 
chased. 

GEORGIA. Augusta—P. N. Anger may install two 
band sawmills with power plant, edgers, trimmers, slash- 
ers, live rolls ete. 

OREGON. Hood River—The West Fork Lumber Co. 
(Ine.) will erect a mill. 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Improvement to cost $20,- 
000 will be made to the Morrison Mill Co.’s plant. A 
two-story factory, 50 by 150 feet will be built, equipped 
with electricity, giving a capacity considerably more than 
the output possible with the present factory. 


COUNCIL VOTES IN FAVOR OF WOOD BLOCKS 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Oct. 17.—Massachusetts Avenue 
from Harvard Bridge to the railroad crossing, alongside 
the new Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ‘‘the 
Show Window of Cambridge’’ as Mayor Rockwood aptly 
has termed that part of the thorofare, is to be paved 
with longleaf yellow pine wood blocks. The Cambridge 
council voted at its meeting this week to appropriate 
$27,500 for that purpose. Mayor Rockwood previously 
vetoed an order for $18,000 to be spent for patented 
bitulithie paving, declaring that no other paving mate- 
rial could equal wood blocks for surfacing an important 
city street. 

Superintendent of Streets J. A. Ferguson is now mak- 
ing preparations for buying and laying the wood blocks. 
About 8,500 square yards will be required to pave Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, and other sections will be paved later. 

The city council last week voted to expend $63,500 for 
paving Cambridge Street with wood blocks from Inman 
Square to the Grand Junction Railroad tracks. Another 
contract to be finished this year is the paving of Cogs- 
well Avenue, Pacific Street and the approach to the Wal- 
den Street bridge. It is figured by the street department 
engineers that the city will lay at least 40,000 square 
yards of the very best’ grade of creosoted wood block 
paving in the city during this fall before cold weather. 
The blocks will be bought direct from the manufacturers 
and the city will do its own paving work. 


PROGRESS IN THE TREATMENT OF PAVING BLOCKS 


Tn the proceedings of the American Wood Preserv- 
ing Association of 1913 there appears a report by 
F. M. Bond on some tests that were made at the Forest 
Products Laboratory on the penetration of creosote 
into longleaf pine. -These tests showed that the rate 
of penetration was retarded when coal tar was mixed 
with the creosote in proportion to the percentage of 
tar so added. It was also found that those tars which 
normally contained the lowest contents of free carbon 
penetrated the best, even after the free carbon was 
removed from those tars which had a larger proportion. 

Clyde H. Teesdale, engineer in forest products of the 
laboratory, in discussing this subject before the recent 
meeting of the American Society for Municipal Im- 
provement, gave the results of a continuation of this 
series of tests, which results had not before been pub- 
lished. These results show that even tho coal tar be 
added to the creosote a sufficient penetration can be 
obtained even when the percentage of tar is greatly 
increased. In most cases this can be accomplished by 
either increasing the term of treatment or increasing 
the intensive pressure. Jt was found in general, how- 
ever, that for a given absorption of oil better pene- 
trations are obtained if lower pressure and longer 
treatments are used. Increasing the temperature of 
the oil is very effective for improving both absorption 
and penetration. 

Regarding trouble over bleeding in paving blocks, 
Mr. Teesdale stated that there was not a great differ- 
ence in the bleeding obtained with creosote or with a 
tar and creosote mixture. When the blocks are 
steamed and given a preliminary and final vacuum 
treatment, there is less tendency to bleed with the tar 
and creosote mixture than with the creosote. When 
coal tar is mixed with creosote, it is well known that 
the tar and carbonaceous matter contained in it has a 
tendency to remain upon the outside of the block. It 
was found, however, in these experiments that a final 
treatment with steam and with vacuum after the oil 
pressure period will clean the blocks up very nicely. 

It is well known that creosoting wood tends to re- 
duce the rate of swelling when it is exposed to mois- 
ture. Mr. Teesdale states that mixing tar with the 
creosote oil retards the rate of swelling, altho it is 
necessary to add 50 to 75 percent of tar to create an 
appreciable effect. The chief effects are obtained with 
impregnations of about ten pounds. Increasing the ab- 
sorption above that has little influence. 

The general conclusion is that in the prevention of 
bleeding the method of treatment is of greater impor- 
tance than the character of oil or oil and tar mixture 
which is used. Tf bleeding does occur, however, the 
tar mixture which exudes is much more disagreeable 
than creosote. 


The burned structures will be replaced at 
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Improvement in the demand for most woods marks 
the Chicago situation. However, it is just as difficult 
as last week to satisfy the demand, on account of the 
ear shortage, which has not been relieved and, if any- 
thing, is more serious. Most of the yellow pine many. 
facturers who last week were reported to be out of 
the market, on account of their inability to clear their 
order files due to the shortage of equipment, remain 
in the same boat this week, although it is likely that 
within a few days the mills reported out of the market 
will be back in the selling game again, not for every. 
thing on the list but for most of it. Some are now 
back on some stock items. 

Yellow pine demand is good and prices aro firm, 
especially on flooring and shiplap. Some wholesalers 
report that the late favorable building season has re. 
sulted in inquiries for many special bills, and the tim. 
bers and factory flooring required in these bills are 
quoted at firm prices. The city yard trade is not very 
good; most of the yellow pine demand comes from out- 
side yards and factory trade. There are also some 
railroad inquiries. No yellow pine is sold except on 
the condition that shipment will be made as promptly 
as is possible, but under the present conditions it might 
be several weeks. 

With the hardwoods, both northern and southern 
stocks show a better demand, especially red gum with 
southern and hard maple, elm, and birch with northern 
woods. Prices asked on red gum are up a bit over a 
few weeks ago, while sap gum is also moving on a 
higher level. There is a fair demand for quartered 
oak, altho a lull continues with plain oak. Some in 
the hardwood trade believe that oak has reached bot- 
tom, and that a turn for the better is in-sight for that 
wood. Ash is moving in fair volume and at a good 
price. With the fancy hardwoods mahogany, which 
dealers find difficult to obtain in anything like the 
volume that moved before the war, is selling at fancy 
prices. Rosewood is another fancy hardwood in de- 
mand, the demand coming from manufacturers of mu- 
sical instruments. Walnut is not moving quite as 
freely as it did. Both northern and southern hard- 
wood stocks are reported gradually getting into a more 
broken condition, a factor attributed to the firm prices 
prevailing. 

The fir situation in this market has taken a change 
for the better. Timbers are reported up from 50 cents 
to $1 on quotations, and there is also a strong demand 
for yard stocks. Buyers are not quibbling so much 
about prices. 

The car shortage makes it more difficult to get fir 
into this market and some consumers are very short of 
stocks. Most of the business done is on quotations 
subject to shipment at mills, no date being promised. 
Spruce in clear rough stock is reported to be selling 
so well on the coast that it is hard to get it in this 
market. The Allies are buying so freely of clear rough 
stuff, and seem to want it so badly, that in the last 
few days it has been sold as high as $110 per thousand 
feet. An inquiry for approximately 3,000,000 feet of 
fir to be used in constructing 1,000 cars for the Chicago 
& NorthWestern Railway is reported this week. An- 
other inquiry is reported for about 100 cars of fir 
yard stock. 

The car shortage that affected southern pine pro- 
ducing so seriously has reacted in favor of hemlock, 
as the northern producing mills are not so seriously 
affected as the southern, and the short haul makes it 
more advantageous for buyers to get hemlock. A lot 
of hemlock is reported to be moving into Ohio, Indiana 
and parts of Pennsylvania. 

Western pine, California white, sugar pine, and 
Idaho white pine are moving in fairly good shape at 
firm prices. Redwood also has a new demand from 
the factory and yard trade, and cypress, which is not 
suffering so seriously from the car shortage as some 
of the other woods, has a firm market at strong prices. 

White cedar enjoys an improved market, especially 
in the pole trade. Fair weather in most parts of the 
country has created opportunity for construction work 
that would have been done next spring had the weather 
been less favorable. Many who sell red cedar shingles 
in this market are advised on account of the car short- 
age all quotations are canceled until further notice. 
The car shortage also affects the movement of white 
cedar shingles, which are stronger than they were 4 
couple of weeks ago. 

Generally speaking the yard trade in Chicago is only 
fair, but this is due to the fact that the building 
season is just about to close. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED oct. 14 


Lumber Shingles 
BONG i555 cosas. soehuais sats 56,797,000 10,233,000 
SON Sa Seam coe es wale ee 48,690,000 9,587,000 
SRRROARO ico tants 8,107,000 648,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO ocT. 14 
Lumber Shingles 
MUGS icine G.cack es Se hets soe 2,394,357,000 493,22:),000 
“LV SRN AES EA Satomi Rca oy Aa 1,743,724,000 385,651,000 
PRCERABE sc 6555 ru dicis ets piss 650,633,000 107,574,000 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT. 14 } 
Lumber Shingles 
ROUB) Sincere acsieat wienres 23,832,000 5,886,0 
BARC elec: ca athens 23:519,000 7,682,000 
RRRARRD |. 554 cd coe eaes 313.000: wee. sass 
SEES Vo SRR Ree me Ne nee yi a Gd 2,296,000 
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EL 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 14 
Lumber Shingles 
1916 -scvcrec ee ctn sect em eee 1,124,695,000 294,179,000 
1915 GER i ee 859,710,000 288,264,000 
INCLEASE 0 eee eee eee eeee 264,985,000 5,915,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER 
Week ended Oct. 14, 1916.......-.....0. 405. 2,100,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Oct. 18 were: 





3 Neg em b%50 
P $1,000 .. 2c cerrccsscccrcccvenes 40 
yn 500 and under $ -5,000...°........ 77 201,500 
5000 and under 10,000........... 32 218,200 
10,000 and under Es 5.0 op ae aoe 18 278,100 
95,000 and under _50,000........... 10 340,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 155,000 
FE. z. Greenwald, 2- and 3-story stores, 
“fats, offices and hall................ 1 200,006 
Cross, Boy & Saunders, 6-story storage 
PUUIGIDE ..ccccercecersr cee vovereves 1 200,000 
WiatAls: sis.eey he male Saree se oe 153 $ 1,599,250 
Average valuation for week..........-. tae 10,45: 
Totals previous week..........-+++.+- 178 2,667,650 
Average valuation previous week....... Reais 14,987 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 228 3,199,800 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 18, 1916.. panko 7,194 91,438,860 
Totals corresponding period 1915 72,665,627 
Totals corresponding period 1914 68,884,360 
Totals corresponding period 1913 74,739,670 
Totals corresponding period 1912 72,910,640 
totals corresponding period 1911 94,806,420 
Totals corresponding period 1910 71,982,100 
Totals corresponding period 1909 73,523,343 
Totals corresponding period 1908. 49,233,610 
Totals corresponding period 1907 55,444,200 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago—Northern pine maintains a healthy demand 
and business is in good shape. One thing favorable to 
this wood in Chicago is the fact that the car shortage 
affects the northern mills not so seriously as the mills 
in other producing sections. Both yard and corporation 
trades keep up, especially the latter, and there is also 
a good demand for box lumber generally thruout the 
country as general prosperity has produced a stronger 
demand for boxes and shipping crates than has been 
known in years. Pattern lumber is also moving to the 
machine shop trade in fair fashion. Dry stocks at the 
mills are reported as being started on a broken condi- 
tion and some items are more difficult to obtain. Scarcity 
still continues with norway, and there is no change in 
the demand for spruce, which has been about even for 
many weeks. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The pinch of the car shortage is 
beginning to be felt in this territory. The northern pine 
mills have enjoyed a good fall trade and have profited 
by the inability of western mills to get cars and make 
deliveries with promptness. Much country trade has de- 
veloped lately and has demanded quick shipment. Now 
the Minnesota mills are beginning to find trouble shipping 
their orders. Weather has been favorable to farm work 
and in spite of the short wheat crop there has been a 
fair fall demand. City trade is heavy and factory stock 
has sold freely. 


New York—The market continues strong and whole- 
salers report no difficulty in getting higher quotations. 
Stocks among yards are broken and while there is no 
urgency by buyers to get into the market at today’s 
prices a better volume of business is under way and 
the outlook is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds firm all through the 
list, owing to the shortage of stock which extends to a 
good number of grades. The yards have a much smaller 
assortment of stock this faJl than usual, as the receipts 
coming in have been light. 


Pittsburgh, Pax—Slow movement of white pine from the 
mills has shortened the supply considerably and in some 
cases has brought about better prices. Demand is only 
fair but the difficulty in getting material is increasing. 
Low grade stocks are in greatest demand, while better 
grades are only moderately active. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm. Offerings are 
becoming lighter all the time, as the producing season 
draws close to the time when the summer mills must 
Stop their saws, but demand is steady. Some big spruce 
orders have been placed and no concessions are being 
offered by the competing salesmen. Random quotations 
are decidedly firm. The car shortage in eastern Canada 
IS preventing Canadian spruce men from entering the 
market here largely and current quotations are firm 
on the following basis: 2x3, $22.50 to $23; 2x4, $23.50 to 
$24; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $22 to $23; 2x8, $26 to $27; 2x10, $27.50 
to $28; 2x12, $28.50 to $29. Boards are stronger. 





New York—Demand continues satisfactory and prices 
are strong. Stocks among mills are scarce and whole- 
Salers find no difficulty in disposing of their shipments 
at the higher price range. Building prospects are good 
and while yards buy sparingly they are considerably more 
Interested than they were a month ago. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—A good demand prevails, forcing bet- 
ier Drices. Mills show signs of caution in taking new 
usiness or extended delivery, and eastern buyers are 
Pressing hard for fairly large mixed lots. Demand for 
clear spruce is quite strong. 


WHITE CEDAR 


_Chicago—Improvement is still noticeable with white 
cedar products. ‘The pole trade continues on the up- 
ig on account of the fair weather in many parts of 
sola £ siving the electric light, telephone, and 
an utility companies favorable conditions for construc- 
ag ab Both farm and city demand for fence posts 
eg ly good, especially in standard sizes. White cedar 
ae oaths continue to move at firm prices on account of 
s a rah Shortage at shipping points. There is no change 
, © quotations of last week, but then they made a big 
Jump from the week preceding. 





Minneapolis, 
Cost of product 
advance their 
S fair 
Stock 


Minn.—The prospect of heavy increased 
ion this winter has led cedar jobbers to 
; prices all along the line. Demand for posts 
he with poles still quiet and no large orders in sight. 
8, however, are not large and the situation is strong. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago—Some improvement is noticeable in the hard- 
wood demand, for both northern and southern stocks. 
With northern stocks there has been a good demand for 
1- and 2-inch maple, the demand for the inch coming 
from the flooring factories and the 2-inch from the 
piano factories. Good prices for maple also prevails. 
Birch continues to be a leader with the northern woods, 
altho some report the demand for the wood not keeping 
along with its customary stride. Dealers report that 
thick elm is also very much wanted, and demand for 
both elm and maple is coming from the automobile, furni- 
ture and piano trade. With the southern hardwoods red 
gum continues to play an important role, the prices for 
some items being up over a few weeks ago. Sap gum 
also brings better prices. Ash is fair in volume and 
price, and there is a little better demand for quartered 
oak. The price for quartered oak are fairly satisfactory, 
while prices for plain oak are not good. Some in the 
trade firmly believe that oak has reached bottom and 
that the time for a change in the trade tide with this 
wood has arrived. Oak has been moving slower than 
customary for several months, but as it has always been 
known as a ‘‘come back” wood the trade believes that it 
will not be long until oak is again a strong factor. De- 
mand from flooring factories for oak is fair, but the price 
is not at all satisfactory. Piano and furniture people 
are buying fairly of poplar. The yard trade also holds 
up well and prices are still good. With the fancy hard- 
woods there seems to be no letup in the fine demand for 
mahogany. Most of the hardwood people who handle ma- 
hogany are able to dispose of their stock as rapidly as 
they get it. The business prevailing, altho not of the 
volume previous to the war, on account of inability to 
get the wood into this county, is being done at fine prices. 
The demand for vermilion, or East India mahogany as it 
is sometimes known, is also good. There is a big de- 
mand for rosewood by manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments and it commands fancy prices. Walnut is off a 
bit. With the hardwood yards the car lot business keeps 
up well, while the wagon lot trade is not so good. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory buyers have been in the 
market lately with liberal requisitions and where they can 
find suitable stock they buy readily, as it is plain that 
dry stocks of northern hardwood are growing scarce and 
that the high cost of logging means higher prices next 
season. Dealers mark up prices and turn down orders 
that do not meet their ideas fully as to price. Southern 
stock is less abundant, demand elsewhere and car short- 
age cutting down transit shipments. Oak is strong, there 
being little northern stock to be had. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood trade, while showing a 
satisfying activity, is scarcely as brisk perhaps as it was 
last week, likely due as much to the car situation as to 
anything else. Oak, after a long season of stagnation, is 
beginning to move a little. Ash, the other “sticker,” 
continues to hold its own as to price and the demand 
may be considered a little better than for oak. Cotton- 
wood seems to still hold its position as the leader of the 
hardwood market with the supply very much short of the 
demand. Both sap and red gum also continue brisk with 
prices remaining steady. There is some demand for elm 
also. Demand for oak car timbers is an exception, how- 
ever, to the balance of the oak list. It is reported that 
the car shops and railroads are beginning to call for 
more and more of this kind of lumber. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a better inquiry and call, 
particularly for higher grades, with the result that there 
is a higher level of prices for uppers. Factory buying is 
better, the car shortage apparently having emphasized 
the necessity of getting stock in time for use this fall. 
Red oak inch stock, firsts and seconds, is quite scarce 
and firm in price. Shop gum is not in very heavy de- 
mand. Call for oak flooring is especially good and trade 
in gum box stock is also good. Flooring prices become 
stronger as the season advances and as more construc- 
tion work reaches the stage where flooring is needed. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues firm, with a 
good volume of business under way. Some consumers 
and distributers have allowed stocks to run down and 
are now sending hurry-up orders, while there appears to 
be a quite normal demand from general trade sources. 
Production has been slightly affected by the car shortage. 
Prices are well maintained. There has been little change 
in the relative position of the various items. 


Louisville, Ky.—Conditions of supply and demand are 
entirely satisfactory, but car shortage is giving the trade 
considerable uneasiness. Export business shows up ex- 
ceptionally well. Local trade is said to be excellent, plain 
oak having shown an increase in demand at steady prices. 
Quartered white oak also moves more freely than has 
been the case. Poplar has taken a new lease on life 
and there is a big demand for gum, ash, elm, cottonwood 
and cypress. Pine moves well with such handlers as 
earry this stock. It is reported that gum buyers are en- 
deavoring to secure stock as a speculative proposition, 
figuring that there will be a tremendous buying demand 
in war-ridden Europe before many months have passed. 
Demand for veneers and panel stock is excellent and all 
branches of the trade are busy with orders for immediate 
or future delivery. 


New York—The market still holds its former good un- 
dertone and sales continue to show slight increases. 
There is of course opportunity for further improvement 
but wholesalers are satisfied with the betterment which 
has developed the last three or four weeks and report no 
difficulty in getting the higher range of prices. Oak 
especially bill stock is scarce. Maple and birch are strong 
and chestnut and gum continue to hold their own satis- 
factorily. The improvement in the local millwork situa- 
tion is counted on for producing more gum business. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hardwoods are fairly active, with 
maple, oak and ash the leading woods. Prices hold firm 
and show a tendency to advance, largely because of the 
growing car shortage at the South. Much complaint is 
made about the slow delivery of lumber coming from 
both West and South. 


Boston, Mass.—Really desirable hardwood lumber can 
be sold without much effort if the’seller is in a position 
to guarantee prompt delivery. A. steady inquiry from 


all classes of consumers is réported, but in Boston and 
vicinity business with the builders’ finish and wood- 
working mills is somewhat slower than normally, because 
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The unique service we offer at our Chicago 
warehouse is sure to please you retail dealers 
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small quantities. Buy it right by buying of 
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of the continuance of the effort by the labor unions to 
force recognition by their employers of the ‘‘closed 
shop” idea. Well manufactured maple is not easy to 
find in round sized lots and this wood is becoming more 
costly. Inch maple, ones and twos, sold up to $45 this 
week. Plain oak is in fair request, but the call for quar- 
tered oak is quiet, quotations on both varieties being 
firm. Birch is a good seller. Current quotations on ones 
and twos, inch, are: basswood, $44 to. $46; chestnut, $51 
to $53; maple, $42 to $45; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered 
oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to 
$49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men incline to the view that 
a further narrowing of the movement has taken place of 
late, but the contraction has not so far assumed propor- 
tions that would cause a sagging in quotations. Inquiry 
for chestnut continues fairly good, large quantities of 
sound wormy being used for veneered stocks, while No. 1 
common oak is sought by the furniture factories, which 
continue to be busy, and which are having a bigger rush 
now than they had for a long time. Other woods are 
likewise in moderately good request, and an encouraging 
view is taken of the outlook. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Improvement in the oak movement 
has brought this hardwood close to normal again, and 
quotations have become firmer. There is a better demand 
for firsts and seconds at from $60 for 5/4 up to $63 for 
6/4. Prices on No. 1 common range from $34 to $43, ac- 
cording to thickness. Quartered stock also is stronger at 
75 to $85 for firsts and seconds, according to thickness, 
and at from $47 to $56 for No. 1 common. Red oak is 
quiet compared with the white, but is better than it was. 
There is a continued strong movement of sound and 
square edge construction oak, ties and bridge and cross- 
ing plank. Maple is very strong, with sales of No. 1 
common at $35.50 and better at $45.50, all 8/4 thickness. 
Red gum is strong, inch firsts and seconds selling at 
from $35 to $36.50; common at $27, plain, and $30.75 and 
$31, quartered; and No. 2 common at from $17.50 to $18. 
Every other wood in the list is in better position than a 
month ago. 





Columbus, Ohio—The growing car shortage interferes 
seriously with shipments, and prices consequently are well 
maintained and advances have been recorded recently 
Both plain and quartered oak are firm and the volume of 
trade is considerable. Chestnut and basswood are in good 
demand. Ash is quiet and other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—While a large demand for good hard- 
woods is not apparent, prices are firm and inclined to ad- 
vance because of the difficulty in getting deliveries. There 
is scarcity of low grade material reported in many in- 
dustrial sections. In the better grade oak, chestnut and 
poplar are easy but the slow movement of cars holds 
back shipments and prevents any overflow of tenders 
of this grade from the mills. Railroads ask for goodly 
lots of hardwood. especially ties and bridge timbers. 


Ashland, Ky.—Common and better oak are reported to 
be in better demand; lower grades show no improvement. 
Switch ties are in heavy demand as are all classes of 
construction timbers. Walnut and ash also are in good 
demand. Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago—Hemlock continues to go well and some whole- 
salers report that mill stocks are reaching a broken 
condition. The mills are getting out of a lot of items 
and this depletion may lead to some price advancement. 
With piece stuff there seems to be a better call for No. i 
dimension than anything else. Some wholesalers say 
that there is likely to be a revision of the price list with 
an upward trend. Most of the hemlock sold by local 
wholesalers is in Ohio, Indiana and parts of Pennsylvania. 
The outlook is good for this time of year. Yard buying 
has been late, but is coming along in good shape. 
Yellow pine is still handicapped by severe car shortage, 
which tends to create a keener demand for hemlock. The 
car shortage in the South and the long haul are favor- 
able factors for hemlock disposal, as the northern mills 
are not suffering for lack of equipment like the southern 
producers. Box factories are taking a lot of low grade 
stuff for boxes and crating. The general demand all 
around for hemlock is a satisfying condition in the trade. 
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America’s Greatest Horse and Mule Dealers. 


Logging Horses A Specialty Railroad Mules 





For more than twenty-five years we have sold to lumber- 
men, heavy logging horses in carload lots. We exercise the 
same care in our selections you would use, with the added 
advantage of long experience. We have always on hand 


hundreds of horses and mules weighing from 1400 to 
1800 pounds, good bone and fit for hard work. 
LET US SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS. We know the kind 


you wantand will stand back of every horse or mule we sell. 


Part Time Given if Desired. 


BARRETT & ZIMMERMAN, Midway Horse Market, 


DULUTH HORSE MARKET, 23rd Ave. W. & Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


References—Dunn or Bradstreet and any Twin City or Duluth Bank. 
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The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 


are extensive users of Mathews Gravity Conveyers. 
Theaccompanying viewsshowtwolong linesoftsin- 
gle roller conveyers handling timbers and lumber, 


Send for our booklet: ““How to Handle Lumber.’ 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENN. 


Branch Factories: ; Ep te 











7 om 
Labor-Saving 
Gravity Conveyers 


are making the big plants efficient 
by increasing production at re- 
duced operating cost. 

They will likewise make the 
small piant prosperous by doing 
away with wasted time and labor 
consumed in handling lumber 
and other 
building 
units. 





The 
Mathews 
Lumber 
Conveyer 
is fully 
protected 
by U. S. 
and 
Foreign 
Patents. 
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New York—Prices are strong and bring full list. Trage 
from yards is good and manufacturers report stocks Very 
scarce, : 





Buffalo, N. Y.—There is good trade in hemlock anq the 
market holds strong at $22.50, the base established severa] 
weeks ago. Lake freights have advanced to an unusyal- 
ly high figure for so early in the season and not much 
ee is found in getting stock by water rather than 
by. rail. 


Boston, Mass.—The rather stronger tone of the local 
market for hemlock is maintained. Eastern hemlock 
boards, clipped and in stock lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- ang 
16-feet, are fetching $22 this week if they are of pretty 
fair quality. Extra nice hemlock boards from the eagt- 
ern mills have sold for a little more than $22 occasionally 
this week, and where a few thousand feet have been 
shipped with a frame from a mill that is sawing both 
spruce and hemlock logs it is not unusual for the price 
to be $22.50. Hemlock plank move fairly well at reason- 
ably steady quotations. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock is strong, the stocks being 
broken and shipments moving slowly. The full list js 
maintained. A good inquiry comes from many industria] 
and coal mining sections, as there is much building ang 
improvement under way which will likely continue al] 
winter. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Country retailers are active buyers, 
taking quantities of boards, timbers and lath. Prices are 
firm but unchanged. 


Columbus, Ohio—Prices are advancing in sympathy with 
yellow pine. Demand is good and supplies are a little 
short. Dealers’ stocks are lighter than for some time. 


POPLAR 


Chicago—Poplar is still going well at good prices. The 
piano and furniture trade is buying freely and the yard 
demand is also keeping up fairly well. Prices, which 
have been firm, still hold. 


Boston, Mass.-—There is a steady demand and quota- 
tions are well maintained. Prices are rather firmer than 
in September. Wholesale merchants have little trouble 
in securing $63 for yellow poplar firsts and seconds in 
inch stock. The rock bottom price for any poplar grading 
firsts and seconds in inch thickness is $60. Box manv- 
facturers buy the common grades in fair volume. 


Baltimore, Md.—This wood is perhaps not so strong 
as it has been during the greater part of the summer. 
Buyers appear to be holding back with orders, but just 
what it is that has unsettled their confidence is not def- 
initely known. The expectation is that shortly demand 
will reassert itselt sufficiently to take care of the lower 
grades. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is moderately active and extends 
to the various grades. A fair amount of trade is done 
in low-grade poplar, as well as in basswood. Yards carry 
fair assortments of stocks, much of it No. 1 common 
or better. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Panel and wide stocks, moving at 
from $55 up to $71 for widths from 18 to 32 inches, fea- 
ture the poplar market, which continues one of the most 
active in the general lumber trade. Box boards, inch 
thick and 13 to 17 inches wide, went to consumers at 
$53. Selects are rather quiet, but there is an increased 
demand for rough lumber in common grades at slightly 
higher prices. Dressed lumber is in good call. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a good demand for all classes of 
poplar at prices generally satisfactory. Very little stock 
is going on sticks and dry stock is reported very scarce 
in the higher grades. Poplar lath are in good demand. 


Columbus, Ohio—Demand is good and prices are firm. 
All grades move uniformly. Retail stocks are not large 
and buying is done more liberally. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago—Improvement in the demand for fir continues, 
altho the trade is seriously handicapped by the shortage 
of cars. There is a good demand for yard stock and it is 
gradually increasing. Timbers are up to 50 cents to $1 
and there may be a further uptrend in quotations. Buy- 
ers do not parley about the prices asked. Mills quote 
only as they feel that they can get cars to ship. There 
is a little revival in railroad buying, and an inquiry 1s 
out for 3,000,006 feet of fir to be used in the construc- 
tion of 1,000 cars for the Chicago & NorthWestern Rail- 
way. There is also a good inquiry out for about 100 
ears of fir yard stock. A keen demand for clear spruce 
on the Coast for use in manufacturing aeroplanes has 
resulted in almost all the stock of that nature being 
taken up there. Some clear rough spruce is reported to 
have been sold for $110 a thousand feet on the Coast 
within recent days. This was for stock 3 by S$ inches 
and from 10 to 40 feet in length. Clear rough spruce 8 
reported being gobbled up on the Coast as rapidly as it 
can be located for prices from $90 to $110, Red cedar 
shingles are very strong in this market, some quotations 
being up as high as $3.46 on clears, and $2.72 on stals. 
Chicago basis. Some local wholesalérs who handle 
shingles have been advised by Coast mills that all quota- 
tions are canceled on account of the shortage of cals. 
Red cedar shingles continue to sell in fair volume. 





Seattle, Wash.—Ability to ship is the feature controlling 
the markets here. ‘The volume of business is not larg® 
but cars are getting scarcer every day. This of course 
has a tendency to stiffen prices for the delivery of stock. 
Some blanket orders are being offered, but it is thought 
that few manufacturers will be found who are willing to 
take such business, as indications are the severity of 
the car shortage will increase during the rest of the year, 
which will undoubtedly result in a premium on lumbe! 
that can be shipped. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Prices have been stiffer with improv” 
ment in the rail demand for fir, and some advances . 
mills on certain stocks. The general outlook is bright 
Uppers are firm, especially red cedar siding. fr - 
are unchanged and no shortage exists. The local demalt 
has been very fair at firm prices, 
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Portiand, Ore.—There is no material change in market 
conditions, but everything tends toward higher values 
as soon as transportation facilities are more available. 
The volume of business is restricted by inability to se- 
cure cars and ships. The log situation is unchanged with 
fir at $5.50, $8.50 and $11.50 and red cedar from $10 to $12. 


Kansas City, Mo.—In sympathy with the increase in 
southern yellow pine prices, fir has advanced 50 cents 
to $1 and some mills ask as much as $2 more a thousand. 
The car shortage also is causing a stiffer market. Buyers 
tind great difficulty in getting shipments thru, and demand 
which has been rather light so far this autumn, shows more 
life. Jemand improves especially at country yards. The 
railways are promising an early improvement in the car 
supply for Coast shipments, but there is nothing convinc- 
ing in their prophecy. Spruce is pretty nearly out of 
the market. Prices are very stiff on all items. Red 
cedar siding is in slightly better demand, but shipping 
difficulties cause stronger prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Fir, spruce and cedar are not in large 
supply in the East because of the lack of tonnage on the 
Coast, and not much is done at present in this market. 
Prices naturally show more firmness, with the scarcity 
of stock and additional strength in competitive woods. 
Some dealers report that fir is substituted occasionally 
for cypress in the manufacture of-tanks. High grade 
spruce commands a stiff price. 


Boston, Mass.—Little or no change has taken place 
lately so far as fir, spruce and cedar from the Pacific 
coast mills are concerned. There is some business in 
high grade material brought into this market by rail at 
a heavy freight cost. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago--A good demand continues for western pine 
shop, which moves at quotations $1 higher. The car sit- 
uation is reported to be troubling the mills and this may 
be one reason for the up quotation. The mills have no 
trouble in disposing of yard stock in the Rocky Mountain 
and the mid-western States. Selects in 1-, 14-, and 14- 
inches also move well. There is also a good demand for 
California white and sugar pine, the market being very 
strong on the shop grades. The general yard trade is 
also good. The same situation also exists with Idaho 
white pine. 


Kansas City, Mo.—California and Idaho pine stocks are 
in growing demand, while buyers are able to get very 
little stock because of the stringent shipping situation. 
Prices are firm. There continues to be a very good call 
for finish and for lath. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is good with quotations firm on 
the slightly higher level.” Important orders for this com- 
paratively expensive wood are few, but there are enough 
smaller transactions to satisfy sellers and aggregate a 
quite fair volume of business. This week’s business was 
put thru on the following basis: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 
10/4 to 12/4, $111; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 
to 12/4, $106; 16/4, $111; fine common, 4/4, $71.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $74.50; 8/4, $76.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5- 
inch, $35; 6-inch to 9-inch, $36; 10-inch, $38. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago—Redwood trade is still marked with improve- 
ment, a better demand coming both from yard and fac- 
tory trade. Items of tank stock are still wanted and a 
scarcity is reported. Fair prices continue to rule. 


San Francisco—Business is only moderately active in 
the offshore redwood market. The lack of sufficient ton- 
nage is still limiting foreign shipments of lumber, but 
redwood ties are moving to some extent. Eastern ship- 
nents of dry stuff by rail are about normal for this sea- 
son of the year. The California demand for green and 
dry redwood is somewhat better than during the summer. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood dealers report a slightly 
better call for stock than a week ago, but not enough 
improvement to make any marked change in conditions. 
Prices are firm and mills are not seeking orders now. 
Demand for siding generally is rather light and in red- 
wood virtually the only item that is bought here is sid- 
ing. A continued call for tank stock for the oil fields is 
helping out the redwood situation. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Aggregate sales of pine showed a de- 
crease both in rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $24.25 to $25.25; No. 2, $21 to $22; No. 3, 
$17.25 to $19.50; 4/4 edge box, $15.25 to $16; 4/4 edge culls 
and red heart, $13 to $14; 4/4 cull red heart, $8.25 to $9.75. 
Six-inch box, rough, $16. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $29.25 to 
$30.25; No. 2, $26.50; No. 3, $20.50 to $21.50; box, $17.75 to 
$18.50; culls and red heart, $14 to $14.75. No.1, 10-inch 
cough, $30.75 to $82; No. 2, $26 to $27; No. 3, $21.50 to 
$22.50; box, $18 to $18.75; culls and red heart, $14.50 to 
$16.25, No. 1, 12-inch rough, $32.50 to $33.50; No. 2, $26.50 
to $28.50; No. 3, $23.50 to $24.50; box, $19 to $20; culls and 
red heart, $16.25: to $17.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27 to $29; 
ig 524 to $25; box, $15.75 to $16.25. No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
soy to $29.25; box, $16; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31.25 to $33.25; 
ye 1 and 2 bark strips, $18.25 to $19; box bark strips, 
ae to $10.50, No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $38 to 
tga No. 2, $33.50 to $34.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
N, a to $26; No. 2, $28.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $19.75 to $20.75; 
No 4, $14 to $15. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16 to $16.25; 
NO. 2, $14.75 to $15.50; No. 3, $11.75 to $12.50; No. 4, $8.50 

_»’-9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.75; No. 2, 
$10.75 to $16.25; No. 3, $13.25 to $14.50; No. 4, $10.25 to 

‘fo. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, $25.50 to $27; No. 2, 

to $25.50; No. 8, $20.75 to $21.75. Nos. 1 and 2 
trip partition, $20 to $22. Six-iech roofers, $16.75 
nt 8-inch, $17.25 to $18; 10-inch, $18.25 to $19.25; 
$3 4 Me $19 to $20; factory flooring, $17.75 to $19.50; lath, 

© 58.15; North Carolina pine sizes, $18 to $20; 2 and 3- 
heart centers, $22 to $23. 
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A Corner of One of Our Yards. 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of 
Modern Mill Equipment and a determination to give 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 
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Have a FEDERAL 


Railroad of Your Own. 


The Value of the Federal Motor Truck was never so clearly demon- 
strated as when the danger of a great railroad strike threatened, 


Many of the largest firms in the country in the lumber business were prepared 
because they owned Federal Fleets to move products and materials quickly. 


The “Federal” makes it possible for you to have “personal transportation” —a 


Railroad of your own. 


Then you will be independent to a large degree of strikes, embargoes, switching 
delays. You can develop new territory—serve more customers. 


Federalize—NOW. 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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fry ALE. by Special M ast er of Estate of American Lumber Co., 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
At Front Door of Bernalillo County Court House in Old Albuquerque, New Mexico, at 11 a.m. on the 15th day of November, 1916 


The entire estate consisting of 
300,000 acres of land, cut-over and partially tim- 
bered, and approximately 500,000,000 ft. of timber 
yet tocut, with full equipment for 3 logging camps, 
55 track miles of steel, locomotives, loaders and cars. 

Five tracts of about 125 acres of land immediately 
adjoining the city of Albuquerque, of which 93 
acres is plant location enclosed with 8’ board fence, 
carrying sawmill, box factory, sash and door plant 
and planing mill, machine shops, stables, ware- 
houses, trams, etc, 





a = ae 7 






tances 
All of above buildings and structures are fully equipped with m 
chinery in good condition—much of it new and modern, 





¥} 


Amount of Indebtedness 
for which said property is advertised to be sold in. payment of and as provided in said final decree, was on the date of 
its rendition $546,250, which bears interest at the rate of six per cent per annum from the date of its rendition, which 
on the day of sale principal and interest amounts to the sum of $589,949.95, together with all costs, charges and ex- 
penses of the plaintiff, as trustee, with all other costs, charges and expenses incurred by the receivers, including ad- 
vertising and special master’s fees hereafter to be taxed by the Court. 
Full information will be sent interested parties if communication is addressed to 


George W. York, Chas. F. Wade, Receivers, Albuquerque, New Mexico, U.S. A. 
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Power That Produces Profits 


Hauls any kind of lumber in any type of trailer—Serves as the power 
plant for several semi-trailers — Power plant kept continuously busy — 
Turns, backs and steers with complete ease—Wear and tear transferred to 
inexpensive semi-trailer—Capacity, 5 tons and upwards —Endorsed by lum- 
bermen owners —Just the vehicle you have been waiting for to solve your 
delivery problems. 


Write today for “Hauling Costs Reduced” 


Our big new broadside folder “‘ Hauling Costs Reduced” should be of vital inter- 
est to every progressive lumberman. Sending for it places you under no sort 


of expense or obligation. It may be the means of cutting your trucking 
expenses in two. 


Knox Motor Associates, springfield, Mass.,U. S. A. 


















A Machine That Does Anything 


Whether it’s door and window frames, pickets, bat- 
tens, brackets, forms for concrete work, dressing of a 
few boards, or just a plain job of sawing, you'll al- 
ways find the 






Port- 


Eveready itis Saw Rig 


capable of doing it as well as any large planing mill. Lumber Write “A 

dealers find it a great trade-builder because it enables them to our Booklet 

save their customers money on hand labor. Just how successfully “Here is 

the ‘‘Eveready’’ fulfills its mission in the retail yard is told in the 

the following letter: Evidence” 

Battle Creek, Mich., 5-25-16. 1 

Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. “ aot oy 
Gentlemen :—We purchased one of your EVEREADY SAW RIGS in April s ory o 

1913 which has proven very satisfactory. We are continually finding new uses satisfactory 

for the machine and it is indispensable for a lumber yard without a fully equipped service. 

mill. This Rig is very substantially built and our repair bill has been nil. 


Yours very truly, (Name on request). 


Let us tell you more about the “ Eveready’’ and our other rip and swing cross cut saw rigs for retail yard use. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (‘°*stex*") Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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shortage. Sometimes the lumber has already been sold 
and is badly needed and much uncertainty prevails con- 
cerning taking new business. 


Baltimore, Md.—Shortleaf pine men are confronted with 
a contradiction of conditions. While the buyers are holq. 
ing out against even the present prices, the millmen de- 
mand advances, and it is to be said that the latter ap- 
pear to have matters much their own way, for the stocks 
at producing points are not excessive nor even liberal 
while the cost of production is going up, making it im. 
possible to put out stocks at the previous values without 
loss. Box grades on the docks here have been fairly well 
disposed of, and it is reported that roofers have also aq- 
vanced about $2. 





Boston, Mass.—While the New England market is not 
active, there has been a little more interest shown this 
week by retailers and manufacturing consumers, [In 
sympathy with many other lumber lines North Caroling 
pine is beginning to show a firmer tone, ,and, also, the 
car shortage accelerates the closing of contracts by those 
who expect they will really need the lumber in the near 
future. Roofers sell better and at more profitable prices, 
There have been sales of 6-inch roofers at $20 and $21 
has been obtained for 8-inch roofers. Rough edge has 
been receiving more attention this week. Some larger 
wholesale houses have advanced their price for rough 
edge to $31 for 4/4, but it is still possible to buy at $30 
if the inquirer has time enough to search the market 
and is not in too big a hurry for delivery. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago—Conditions with southern yellow pine have 
not changed much in this market from last week. The 
order given last week to some salesmen in this territory 
not to take any more orders still holds, generally speak- 
ing, altho it is likely that the manufacturers will be 
back in the market again soon, as during the last few 
days they have been able to cut down their order files 
considerably. However, there is no change in the car 
shortage and, if anything, conditions are worse. When 
the concerns that are out of the market come back again 
it may not be for all items but for just a part of the 
list. Some are already back partly. Hardly any yellow 
pine is being sold except on condition that shipments will 
be made when possible. There is a fair demand for 
almost everything in yellow pine and prices are consid- 
ered stiff. They are firmer on No. 1 dimension flooring, 
and especially on 6- and 8-inch No. 2 shiplap. Demand 
comes more from factory and outside yard trade than city 
yard trade, the latter being very quiet. 


Kansas City, Mo.—None of the southern yellow pine 
manufacturers wants orders. Some refuse them abso- 
lutely while others accept only such as they believe they 
can handle with their scant supply of cars. Buyers offer 
premiums in an effort to get their stock. thru, but these 
offers mostly are in vain. Such mills as have staid in 
the market have advanced prices from 50 cents to $2.50 
a thousand but do not seek orders even at these ad- 
vanced prices. The retirement of some of the biggest 
manufacturers has resulted in an abnormally large busi- 
ness for those still operating. Demand at the country 
yards continues in considerably better volume than ex- 
pected. Flooring, especially edge grain, probably is the 
searcest hardest item just now, but there also is much 
trouble in getting adequate supplies of dimension. Much 
timber business is offered. Railway inquiries are rather 
light. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation has shown no 
great improvement during the week, the condition having 
reference to the car shortage. The outstanding feature 
is the increasing demand for flooring and car siding and 
the stiffening price. Retail prices on yellow pine quoted 
on Tuesday are as follows: B and better, flat grain floor- 
ing, 4-inch, $35; B and better, edge grade, 4-inch, $45; 
No. 1, 2x4, 10 to 16 feet, $28; 2x4, 18 to 20 feet, $30; 2x6, 
$26.50; 2x8, $27,50; 2x10, $27; 2x12, $29; 3x6 to 6x8, $27.50; 
boards and fencing, 6 to 10 feet, $26. 





New Orleans, La.—Car shortage is the controlling mar- 
ket factor, shipments being more difficult than sales. 
Last week’s bookings were ahead of the previous week 
and in excess both of cut and shipments, which last are 
more than 25 percent below normal production. Dimen- 
sion, timbers and some items of railway material are re- 
ported in active request. The export movement grows In 
volume. Cuban and Isthmian business being rated brisk. 
Prices are steadier and firmer. 





New York—A strong demand is reported, but shippers 
find so much difficulty in getting cars that deliveries are 
behind. Calls for heavy stock from railroads and large 
contractors are active. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine market shows con- 
tinued strength and shipments are coming in very slow- 
ly. The tfouble from car scarcity is reported to be the 
worst in years and more orders than usual are being 
declined because of the inability to make deliveries. Well 
stocked wholesalers report a good increase in demand . 





Boston, Mass.—Southern pine is firmer and demand is 
more active. Compared to conditions a year ago New 
England southern pine market is unsatisfactory, but in 
comparison with the business done in previous years 
there is not much now with which it is fair to find 
fault, except possibly with the car shortage. Some 
southern pine mills have withdrawn all quotations be- 
cause of lack of transportation facilities and will only 
accept orders subject to indefinite delays. Partition 8 
firmer and some wholesalers have advanced their price 
for B and better, %x3%4-inch, to $30. Flooring is firm 
on the following basis: Quarter sawn A, $40 to $41; 
quarter sawn B, $37 to $37.50; quarter sawn C, $30 to $81; 
plain sawn B and better, $28 to $28.50. No. 2 common 3s 
offered at $20.50 for 6-inch and $21.50 for 8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men are hampered by the 
car shortage, while water shipments are impeded by the 
scarcity of vessels and high freight rates. The rise 0 
rates makes it necessary that the shippers receive more 
money for their stocks, but some holding back by buy 
is consequently noted. Millmen, however, are hopeful 
that the situation will work out satisfactorily, and bap: 
tions are being conducted on as large a scale as 4 me 
of efficient labor will permit. Stocks are not large, 40 
the outlook is good. 
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Alexandria, La.—Average-prices for the week ended 
Oct. 6 were as follows: Flooring—1x3-inch, B & better 
EG, $30.50; B & better FG, $21.50; 1x4-inch, A HG, $382; 
B & better EG, $28; B BG, $28.80; C EG, $24.50; A FG,, 
$24; B & better FG, $20,50; C FG, $17.25; D FG, $17; No. 1 
FG, $18; No. 2 FG, $12.50. Ceiling—%-inch B & better, 
$19; No. 1, $16.50; No. 2, $10; %-inch B & better, $21; No. 
1, $19; No. 2, $16.50; %-inch B & better, $17.50; No. 1, $16; 
No. 2, $12. Partition—34-inch B & better, $21.50; No. 1, 
$19; No. 2, $18. Bevel siding—l-inch B & better, $13; 
No, 1, $10.50; No. 2, $8.50. Drop siding—All 6-inch B & 
petter, $20.50; No. 1, $19; No. 2, $14; B & better surfaced, 
ix4-inch, $21; 1x6-inch, $23; 1x8-inch, $23.25; 1x5 and 10- 
inch, $24.50; 1x12-inch, $25.25; 1%x4 to 12-inch, $28.25; 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $28.50; 1%-inch, $80.50; C surfaced, 
ix4-inch, $19; 1x6-inch, $19.50; 1x8-inch, $20.50; 1x5 and 
10-inch, $21.50; 1x12-inch, $22; 14%x4 to 12-inch, $23; 14%4x4 
to 12-inch, $238. Rough finish—Ilx4-inch, $19; 1x6-inch, 
$20; 1x8-inch, $20; 1x5 and 10-inch, $22; 1x12-inch, $22.50; 
14x4 to 12-inch, $23.50; 14%x4 to 12-inch, $24. Casing & 
pase--i and 6-inch, $27.50; 8 xl0-inch, $28.50. Jambs— 
j- and 6-inch, $30; 1%4-, 1%- and 2-inch, $35. Fencing— 
No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16 feet, $15.50; others, $15; 1x4-inch, CM, 
16-feet, $16; others, $15.50; 1x6-inch, 16 feet, $17; others, 
$17.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-feet, $17.50; others, $17.50; No. 2, 
1x4-inch, 10 to 20-feet, $10.50; 1x6-inch, 10 to 20-feet, 
$12.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 10 to 20-feet, $11; 1x6-inch, CM, 10 
to 20-feet, $18. Shiplap— No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14 and 16-feet, 
$16.50; others, $17.50; 1x10-inch, 14 and 16-feet, $17; oth- 
ers, $17.50; 1x12-inch, 14 and 16-feet, $16.50; others, $17; 
No. 2, 1x8-inch, 10 to 20-feet, $14; 1x10-inch, 10 to 20-teet, 
$13.75; 1x12-inch, 10 to 20-feet, $18.50; No. 3, 1x8-inch, 
6 to 20-feet, $11; 1x10-inch, 6 to 20-feet, $11; 1x12-inch, 
6 to 2U-feet, $11.50. Boards—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 10 to 20-feet, 
$16.60; 1x10-inch, 10 to 20-feet, $16.75; 1x12-inch, 10 to 
20-feet, $20.50; No. 2, 1x8-inch, 10 to 20-feet, $14; 1x10- 
inch, 10 to 20-feet, $14; 1x12-inch, 10 to 20-feet, $15; No. 3, 
ixs-inch, 10 to 20-feet, $10.50; 1x10-inch, 10 to 20-feet, 
$11; 1xl2-inch, 10 to 20-feet, $11.50. Grooved roofing— 
No. 1, 1x10-inch, $18.25, Car material—ix4-inch B & bet- 
ter siding, $20; 1x6-inch, $18.50; No. 1 decking, 2x6 and 
g-inch, $17. Stringers—7x16-inch, 28 feet, $30; 7x16-inch, 
24 feet, $26.50; 7xl6-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $24.50. Caps— 
14xl4-inch, 14 feet, rough heart, $21.50; 12x14-inch, 12 
feet, $21.50. Sills—8-inch, 36-feet, $20; 38-foot, $21; 40- 
foot, $22; 10-inch, 36-foot, $19.50; 38-foot, $20.50; 40-foot, 
$21.50; 12-inch, 36-foot, $21; 38-foot, $22; 40-foot, $22.50; 
14-inch, 36-foot, $26; 38-foot, $26.50; 40-foot, $27.50. Tim- 
bers—2x4 to 8x8-inch, $15.85; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $16.16; 
2x12 to 12x12-inch, $17.50; 2x14 and 16-inch and up, $22. 
Ties—heart, $17; No. 1 rough, $16. Dimension at $6 to 
$6.50 off list. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Yellow pine stocks are badly broken. 
Retail yards do not take more than they have a quick 
outlet for in spite of advancing prices, and when an 
unusual rush comes there is little chance of a large or 
mixed order getting filled with promptness. The car 
shortage is, of course, the main difficulty at the mills, 
tho labor scarcity another factor. Low grade stocks, 
specially box material, grow more difficult to obtain. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The cry still is for cars. There has 
been an even stronger demand for lumber than at any 
other time this fall, and altho some distributers are offer- 
ing premiums for deliveries receipts are below require- 
ments and stocks are noticeably broken in many lines. 
Further restrictions on transportation are expected, and 
the market feels the situation in a most embarrassing 


way. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—No new feature is reported for the 
week. Demand continues strong, fairly well distributed 
over the list, while shipments are seriously restricted by 
car shortage. Crossties are in good demand and low 
in supply. Prices are firm but unchanged. 


Chicago—A good demand continues for cypress. One 
thing favorable to wholesalers in this market is that 
they find the cypress mills are not affected so seriously 
as some others by car shortage, altho it is bad enough 
at that. Mills stocks are reported scarce, especially in 
some thick items. The cypress demand is for almost 
everything that consumers require. Prices are good. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market is unchanged. Demand 
is good altho not rushing and mills do not seek business, 
for they have all they can handle. All items of cypress 
are very firm in price altho there has been no general 
advance for about twenty days. Factory buying hardly 
reaches expectations, but an improved call for yard stock 
— compensating for the lightness of the factory 
call. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The week registers little change in the 
cypress market here except that there is a little better 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 common, much in demand just 
now by the coffin makers and box factories. Demand for 
yard stock in the former continues good. Thick material, 
however, is practically out of the market. 





Boston, Mass.—The problem for the cypress whole- 
Salers is becoming one of buying their lumber and getting 
it delivered rather than selling it. Demand from Boston 
and New England retail yards and manufacturing con- 
Sumers is surprisingly active and quotations are strength- 
ening steadily. Ones and twos sold this week at the 
following range: 4/4, $48 to $50.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to 
$51.50; 8/4, $53.25 to $54.75; 10/4 to 12/4, $66 to $68. Quota- 
tions on No. 1 show are: 4/4, $30 to $31.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$37.50 to $39; 8/4, $40.75 to $42.25. 


Baitimore, Md.—The cypress trade is practically with- 
Out changes. Lumber appears to be in somewhat better 
request than some time ago, but this may be due prin- 
Cipatly to the realization that a scarcity of railroad equip- 
ment exists and that delay in making deliveries is un- 
avoidable. The market is fairly active, with the range of 
Prices steady. : 


New York—The demand is broadening with a better 
— of prices. Straight car inquiries are more numerous 
and with a satisfactory adjustment of local millwork con- 
ditions, wholesalers anticipate a stronger buying power 
during the coming few weeks. 


ie Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is on a normal scale for the sea- 
“on and wholesalers look for a good increase in the de- 
mand and higher prices. 


aneincinnatl, Ohio—Demand cypress keeps up well. There 


stoc} 


increasing complaints of the difficulty of getting 
<s from the mills, and the yards Suffer to some ex- 





tent from broken lines of supplies, particularly shop 
stuff. Prices are firm on a somewhat higher basis. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago—Quotations on red cedar shingles have taken 
a further jump and some wholesalers have been notified 
by Coast mills that all quotations are withdrawn, due 
to the car shortage. The quotations that are being made, 
however, on red cedars are $3.46, Chicago basis, on clears, 
and $2.72, Chicago basis, on stars. This quotation on 
clears is up 10 cents over last week. However, business 
is taken only subject to the decision of the mills about 
being able to ship. White cedar continues to move at 
$3, Chicago basis, on extras, and $2.40, Chicago basis, 
on standards. However, on account of the car shortage 
the movement is slow. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for shingles is stronger 
now than it has been for several months, and the transit 
supplies headed this way are hardly sufficient to meet it. 
Wholesalers find it impossible to get more than an occa- 
sional car loaded from the mills. Prices are 15 cents 
higher than a month ago and firm, ranging from $1.70 for 
stars to $2.10 for clears at the mill, with prospect that 
they will go still higher. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles have advanced rap- 
idly during the last week. The present market situation is 
undoubtedly due almost entirely to car shortage and the 
forced closing of a number of shingle mills. No very 
well defined price is being quoted but generally shingles 
have gone during the week to $2.20 to $2.25 for clears 
and $1.75 for stars. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue strong. 
Mills get better prices and are very hopeful over the fu- 
ture. Clears are the stronger, stars ranging all the way 
from $1.65 to $1.75 and $1.80, and clears at $2 to $2.15. 
Good shingle logs hold around $10.50. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles runs 
far ahead of shipments and there is a spirited scramble 
among buyers for all transit cars available. Retailers 
need stock more and more urgently as the season 
progresses and are unable to secure prompt shipments. 
Mills generally quote high to shut off business, but their 
plan is not always successful, as even the high quotations 
often bring orders where it is possible to get cars to 
ship them. Some mills ask as high as $2.40 Coast basis 
for ordinary clears and some orders are booked at that 
figure. Stars range from $1.75, Coast basis, for ordinary 
brands, to $1.85. Demand for lath is quieter, but there 
still is trouble in getting enough lath shipped to fill the 
demand, and prices are very strong, especially on cypress 
lath. 





New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingle and 
lath continues heavy and millstocks low and broken. 
While no advances of quotations are reported prices are 
very firm. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fairly good demand for 
shingles in moderate lots. Offerings are not heavy, how- 
ever, and the wholesale trade is not experiencing diffi- 
culty in maintaining quotations on a steady basis. Best 
white cedar extras are held at $3.60 and clears at $3.30. 
Less fancy brands of white cedars are offered at $3.45 
and up for the extras and at $3.20 and up for the clears. 
Red cedars can not be called scarce, but they are not as 
abundant here as they were not long ago and quotations 
are very well maintained. A satisfactory make of extras 
can be found at $3.85, but the best will fetch 10 or 15 
cents more. There is a rather wide range of quotations 
on furring this week, but the tendency is distinctly up- 
ward. Good 2-inch has sold up to $22 and 38-inch at $21. 
The lath market is very firm. Offerings are getting 
lighter right along and demand does not show any sign 
of falling off. Several producers are now refusing any 
bid of less than $4.50 for 1%-inch lath and less than $4 
for plump 1%-inch lath. Others who have not advanced 
their prices so radically will accept $4.35 for 15-inch and 
$3.70 to $3.80 for 1%-inch. It looks now like the higher 
figures before October is past. Clapboards are active. 
The supply is scanty and quotations very firm. Good 
spruce extras are firm at $54 and clears at $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles are strong in price 
and the supply coming East remains limited, as has 
been the case all through the season. Dealers report 
that extra clears are $2.15 at the mill and special brands 
$2.25. Regular 5X British Columbia mill prices are $2.45 


and specials $2.55. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The New England market for all sorts 
of packing lumber is very firm. Demand is active and 
offerings of boxing and crating stock are probably heavier 
than normal, but these supplies are taken promptly by 
consumers. Wholesalers this week ask $30 for shooks 
that are all pine and of fair quality. Pine and spruce 
mixed bring about $28 and pine and spruce boxboards, 
round edge, inch, around $21. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The general rise in everything is shared un- 
willingly by the cooperage manufacturers. Increasing 
cost of lumber and labor, besides scarcity of cars com- 
pels the stave and heading men to charge more than 
coopers in close competition with each other can afford 
to pay, and rigid inspection results that is causing an un- 
pleasant position for the dealer, who is now expected to 
send men to inspect and pay for staves at shipping points. 
Barrels and tierces have been raised in price, but the de- 
mand is not sufficient for a fair profit to the cooper. A 
majority of tight staves received are red oak, on account 
of costing less than white oak. Demand continues mod- 
erate for white oak cut-offs, with little change in prices. 
Gum barrels are called for in excess of former years for 
syrup and molasses and staves are also advancing in 
price. A good demand exists for whisky staves. Bour- 
bons are scarce and wanted; also square Bourbon head- 
ing. Contracts are made for cooperage stocks and fair 
supplies on hand will probably prevent an excess in rise 
with the opening of the packing season. Slack barrel 
stocks are duller than for many years. There is no de- 
mand from the flour mills for barrels. As a consequence 
of the high price of wheat flour is going out in sacks. 
Coiled elm hoops are hard to sell; also basswood heading. 
There is no trade, in butter tub stock, while racked ash 
hoops are scarce. Some inquiries are received for 9%- 
foot hickory box straps, say A. & H. Gates in their re- 
port on market conditions. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 


line. 

Heading counts as two Iines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o omg containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- , 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








FOR SALE-—6,000,000 FT. W. VA. 

Red Oak Timber and other Hardwoods, with complete mill. 
Located on Main Line of Railroad. Lowest average freight 
rates to Eastern and Western markets. Can be handled on 
small investment to responsible buyer. For details write 

. K. PAXTON, 
Terra Alta, W. Va. 





WANTED—A CUSTOMER FOR 
From two to three million feet of White Oak, Red Oak and 
Cypress. Can cut to any size or dimension; stock now being 
manufactured. 
Address “C. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








WHAT DO YOUIWANT 
Write Us—We Can Help You—Insert an Ad to Get 
Timber 


Employees e 

Mechanics Timberlands 
Salesmen Machinery—Engines 
Bookkeepers Sawmills—Boilers 
Stenographers Planing Mills 
Sawyers Lumber Yards 

Filers Factories 

Foremen Rails—Cars 
Superintendents Locomotives 
Employment Business Opportunity 
Lumber Anything used in 
Shingles The Lumber World 


ADVERTISE IN THE AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 
Everybody reads the Classified Advertisements. 
ADVERTISE NOW. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge of sash, door, frame and interior finish mill, 
employing forty men. Must understand woodworking machin- 
ery and able to get out work from blue prints. State salary 
expected and when you could take charge. 


Address “F, 24,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-—IN CHICAGO 

Experienced. bookkeeper and office man for large manufac- 

turers Northern Hardwoods and Hemlock. State age, ex- 

perience and salary expected. 
ddress “F. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN WANTED 
With good general knowledge of timber and experienced in 
chemistry, to superintend a small demonstrating plant in New 
York for the preservation and rapid seasoning of timber. 
Address “F, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-INSPECTOR FOR YARD WORK. 
Steady employment. State experience and salary wanted. 
WARD BROS., Big Rapids, Mich. 
WANTED—MAN TO SUPERVISE LOGGING 
And hardwood mill; one who can estimate timber. Also 














fap gt lene a yi ae New corporation. Investment 
$2,500 required. References must be good. Prompt action 
necessary. 

Address “KE. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—LIVE GERMAN YARD MANAGER. 


Hard competition. Big business. Only hustler and business 
getters need apply. References. 
Address “EB. 5,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GERMAN YARD MANAGER 


Is wanted for a good yard in which the right man will be 
allowed a direct interest if desired. 
Address BOX 841, Glen Ullen, N. Dak. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS 
Planing Mill man. 
I. G. TOLERTON & SON, Alliance, O. 
WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER IN RETAIL 


Lumber yard in Detroit. Best of references and clean record 
required. State age, gia and salary expected. 
Address “EK. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS. 
To sell by using the classified department of the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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WANTED—YARD MANAGERS FOR LINE YARD 
Company, Western territory. 
ddress “E, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MALE 
inaaem en mage for wholesale lumber office; must be Al; good 
opportunity for advancement. Give references. 
Address “C, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and Sawmill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 

“F, 118," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 





SALESMAN—WANTED 
By large wholesale and retail lumber yard of Chicago, an 
energetic salesman, familiar with local contract and manufac- 
turing trade. Write, giving experience, references, and salary 
expected. 
Address “FF. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS 
Commission salesman covering territory in Indiana; Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and Pennsylvania, for a large distributor 
of Yellow Pine handling high grade stocks in large quanti- 
ties, paying good commissions. Fine opportunity for hustlers. 
May be used as a side line. Association salesman preferred. 
Address “EB. 31,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Commission salesmen wanted. Exclusive territory 
assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 
Hardswoods and pine. Experienced man. Must be temperate 
and good character. Salary and percentage of profits of indi- 
vidual sales. 


Address “E. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD 
Salesman commanding forty to fifty cars per month in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginias. Excellent salary also 
other incentive. 

dress “E, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows” just off 
the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all classes 
of houses and bungalows, and description of different kinds of 
construction material. Specifications and plans for each build- 
ing and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 
postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 














WANTED—WOOD WORKERS. 
Stickers, planers, rounders and shapers, automobile body wood- 
workers in the white. Good, experienced men. Steady em- 
ployment and good wages. Address THE TURNBULL 
WAGON COMPANY, P. O. Box 304, Defiance, Ohio. 





WANTED-—A COMPETENT SAWMILL BUILDER 
Who is also a Draughtsman. 
Address “E. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have something 
to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you want or sell 
what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted and For 
Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Published 
every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








SALES MANAGER 
Now employed 80,000 yellow pine mill, selling interior trade 
direct, export through wholesalers, desires change to large 
mill wanting direct sales on economical basis. 


Address “T, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—POSITION AS HEAD FILER. 


Good character. Fourteen years’ experience in hardwood and 
pine mills. 
Address “D.. 25 





,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION 
A number one saw mill Manager. First class references. 
Address “B, 29,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 

“Sciences of Organization and Business Developments,” by 
R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
tion, organization, reorganization and management of business 
corporations, with special reference to approved plans and 
procedure, for the financing of modern business enterprises. 
Morocco, $2.75. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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DO YOU WANT TO REDUCE 
YOUR COST OF MANUFACTURING? 
Efficiency is the word in this age. If your manufacturing 
cost is too high, there is something wrong with your system ; 
you should look for a remedy and have it applied by an effi- 
cient expert with years of experience. Consult 
N. A. CURTIS, 55 S. Warren Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED-—POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER. 
On two or more bands. Twenty years’ experience in hard- and 
softwoods. Guarantee satisfaction. Strictly temperate. A 
No. 1 reference. At present employed. 

Address “FE. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Right-hand, where speed and accuracy counts. Open for Jan, 
1. Twenty years’ experience, North and South. Finest refer- 
ence, Address “FE. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD BUYER & INSPECTOR 
Wants position in western North Carolina and surrounding 
territory. At present employed. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress “BUYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY 
tetail yard manager and office man, 40 years old. Long expe- 
rience and best of references. Can give bond. 
Address “FR, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A YOUNG MAN WITH (8 YEARS 
Practical selling and executive experience in the lumber 
business, is preparing to close out a wholesale business, 
which he now owns, for reasons which would be fully ex- 
plained. He is looking for a business opportunity, or would 
take executive position with a first class company, provid- 
ing salary is attractive. Thoroly understands eastern 
market, both as to requirements and selling conditions; ‘s 
well known, and stands high in the general lumber business. 
Address “E. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-—POSITION AS PLANING MILL SUPT. 
Or Foreman. Understand handling labor, and can get re- 
sults. Familiar with the manufacture of Hardwood Floor- 
ing. Married and strictly sober. Understand the care and 
operating of modern planing mill machinery. Employed at 
present but desires a change. Would like to hear from con- 
cerns who’have something permanent to offer to a high class 
man. Address “EK. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


OFFICE MANAGER — ACCOUNTANT — AUDITOR 
Thoro knowledge lumber manufacturing and marketing. 
Familiar with export business. Good correspondent. English, 
Spanish, German. Excellent business education and experi- 
ence. Certified public accountant. Legal and _ technical 
education. Desires connection with large company. 

Address “DP, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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SEVEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Yellow pine sales department mills cutting two hundred mij. 
lion feet_per year, was asst. sales manager same concern two 
years. Desires change. Best of reference furnished. 
dress “E. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position. Up to date on the manufacturing of Perfect 
Lumber and the upkeep of a Saw Mill. Can furnish the 
best of reference. : 
ddress “E. 4,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER OR 
Salesman with large manufacturing concern or wholesaler 
Have had twelve years’ experience in Yellow Pine, Cypress 
and Gum, both road and office. Familiar with Northern and 
New England trade. Young married man of sober habits and 
hard worker. Open for position January first or sooner, 
Address “EK. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS SALES MANAGER, 

An experienced and capable young man, now employed as 
sales manager with a large yellow pine firm in the South 
wishes to make a connection with a manufacturer, either as 
sales manager at the mills or in the capacity of field repre. 
sentative. Have practical knowledge in manufacturing and 
familiar with sale of 7 pine lumber thruout the consum- 
ing territory, and qualified to give best results. Highest trade 
references. Address “KE, 18,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAWYER-—WANTS POSITION 


Sober and reliable man. Fifteen years’ experience. Can come 
any time. 
Address 














“FE. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—TO OPEN SOUTHERN BUYING 
Office in Mississippi or Alabama for responsible wholesale 
firm now handling cr who would be interested in handling 
quantity Southern Yellow Pine. Experienced, competent and 
prefer compensation based on results. 

Address 





“F,. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS CIRCULAR SAWYER 


Or saw-smith, and filer. Can give best of references. 
Address ° W. H. BROWN, Morehead, Ky. 


WANT-—POSITION AS MGR. LINE YARD IN 
Ill. Mo., Kas., or Colo. Age 31, married. 8 years’ experience, 
Can change in 80 days or sooner. 

Address OE. 4G" 


*. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 
BAND FILER DESIRES CHANGE 
For personal reasons. Four years with present employer. 


Will furnish reference from past and present employe 
Steady worker, and no boozer. " “ ee 


Address “E. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














SALES MANAGER. 

A thoroughly experienced and successful domestic and ex- 
port Yellow Pine sales manager with executive and general 
business ability would like to hear from a manufacturer or 
wholesaler who wants a high class, well posted lumberman in 
above capacity. Have had ten years’ experience at large saw 
mills and five years with wholesaler. Highest references from 
all past employers as to ability, loyalty, character, habits, etc. 

Address “FR, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A NO. 1 RETAIL MAN 
One who knows millwork and lumber, also something about 
the psychology of salesmanship. Can get results. Open about 
first of vear. 
Address 





“FF, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS 
Filer or Sawyer on Single Band. 25 years’ experience. Can 
come at once. <A. R. HUNTER, No. Walnut St., Celina, O. 


WANTED —POSITION AS LUMBER SALESMAN 
Lumberman thoroughly understanding manufacture and 
sale of Northwest lumber wants position with responsible 
Eastern or Middle West firm. 
Address “FF, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
Or superintendent for odd work factory. 
Address “RF, 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 


Accountant. Several years’ experience in lumber office work. 


Now employed. Best references. Twenty-five years old. Mar- 


ried. Best of habits. 


Address “F, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBERMAN ATTENTION! 
Are your logging orerations too expensive? Why? Obtain 
a first class man that will reduce the costs, understands mod- 
ern steam and steam logging, location and construction of 
main lines and spurs. Employed. Investigate. 
Address “KE. 21,’”? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS OPERATING 
Sawmill superintendent. Can come at once. Best references 
from present employers. Address’ C., Box 3, Estill, 8. C. 


CIVIL ENGINEER-—SPECIALTY, TIMBER 
enterprises, desires engagements South or in the tropics this 
winter locating railroads etc. tor timber enterprises. Experl- 
ence 30 years since 12 years old. A hustler. Good judgment. 
Strictly temperate. Speaks Spanish. Knows how to quickly 
locate a smoothly running, economically constructed railroad 
in the right place to best reach the timber. A1 references. 

ddress “DPD. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 
Thoroly competent lumberman wishes permanent position 
with high class concern. 14 years’ experience with whole- 
salers and operators. Now employed as above. Executive 
ability, market knowledge of hardwoods, etc. Will accept posi- 
tion in any good locality. 

ddress “BH. 23,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—POSITION EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Or Superintendent saw mill operation stump to car, 20 years’ 
experience Hardwood & Y. Pine. Reference & bond. 

ddress “D. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER—WANTS POSITION 
Yellow pine mill. Now employed, but desires change. 
dress “TD, 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Wants position, Saw Mill Office. South. preferred. Can do 
stenographic work. Ten years’ lumber office experience. 

Address “F, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of mill getting out sash, doors, all kinds of interior finish 
and special mill work. Competent estimator, biller, detailer 
and plan man. A-1 mechanic. Can handle large proposition. 

Address “B. 39,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








A FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position. Can come at once. Can furnish first class 
reference. 

Address “EB. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANT-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
On right hand mill. First class man in every respect. Strictly 
sober and hustler. Will come on short notice. Address 
“L. G.,” P. O. Box 86, Burnsville, Yancey County, N. C. 


A FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Desires position at once in any kind of timber, on right- or 
left-hand rigs. Will go anywhere. Address 

“BAND SAWYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER BUYER LOCATED 
Central Alabama wants position buying on commission basis 
yard and shed stock, railroad and car material. Can produce 
results. 
Address 











“T, 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of General manufacturing business, or planing mill and yard. 
Experience in up-to-date machine and bench work, billing, de- 
tailing, estimating etc. Can start any reasonable time or 
make arrangements to start Jan. 1, 1917. Good reason for 
making change. Sober and reliable. 
Address “DPD. 19,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE BUYER WANTS POSITION 
Representing northern concern in south, Experienced in 
southern milling from Florida to Texas. 

dress “C, 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT., 
Fifteen years’ experience. Can handle any size job. Daily 
cost system used. Can get results. Have operated both in 
the South and North. Eight years with last Co. Strictly 
temperate. References furnished. Am now employed. 

ddress . 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Desires position. 
Address 











“BR, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PRACTICAL AND TECHNICAL LAND AND 
Timber Manager will be free to consider a position Jan. 1, 
1917. Address “EK. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SAW MILL SALESMAN 
Designer, draughtsman and mill operator is open for an en- 
gagement. 

Address 





“KE. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MANAGER—WANTS POSITION 


Hardwood or yellow pine operation. Can handle successfully 
from stump to consumer. $ 


Address F. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD & CYPRESS SALES MANAGER 
With wide acquaintance, knowledge of their requirements, and 
accustomed to selling large consuming factories. References. 

Address “T, 119." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION MGR. RAILWAY SALES 
On or before Jan. first. Fourteen years’ Railway Purchasing, 
three years’ lumber business. Have satisfied but for best of 
reasons desire to make a change. Large acquaintance on Rail- 
ways. Understand Grades. More information by letter. 

Address “F. 29," care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand ; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. é 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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